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OTFRID’S AD LIUTBERTUM' 


Foreword 


HE present paper reprints the text of Diimmler’s expert edition of 

the important and much studied Latin prose text by Otfrid of 
Weissenburg i. El.,? medieval Germany’s Martin Opitz namely, a pe- 
tition for episcopal approbation of his Liber Evangeliorum,’ addressed to 
his diocesan Liutbert, archbishop of Mainz (863-889). To this is joined 
an essay at a translation into English and a commentary. This document, 
commonly known as Ad Liutbertum—though it is without manuscript 
title—is one of five pieces closely connected with Otfrid’s poem. These 
may be briefly described: there is an explanatory preface, like the poem 
itself, written in German verse and forming Bk. 1, i, 1-126, of that work; it 
is commonly cited as Cur Scriptor from the MS heading “Cur Scriptor 
hunc librum Theotisce dictaverit.’’ The three remaining, all written in the 
verse of the poem, are dedicatory epistles in acrostichs and telestichs: 
“Ludovvico Orientalium Regnorum regi sit salus aeterna!l,’’ addressed to 
Ludwig the German (regn. 843-876) as king of the East-Frankish do- 
mains (Francia Orientalis), and “‘Salomoni episcopo Otfridus,’’ to Salomo, 
bishop of Constance (839-871). Similar in language and style is a less 
formal letter “Otfridus Uuizanburgensis monachus Hartmuate et Uuerin- 
berto Sancti Galli monasterii monachis,” addressed to the St. Gall monks 
Hartmut (later abbot, 872-884) and Werinbert; this comes at the very 
end of the work, i.e., after Bk. v, xxv (“Conclusio voluminis totius’’). 


1 To save space abbreviated titles of works cited have been used from the outset; a key 
to these will be found pp. 889-890, below. 

2 On the few facts known about Otfrid’s life see Kelle 3 ff.; Koegel 2-7; Manitius 575; 
Ehrismann 181-183, esp. p. 183, §4;see also Kelle 13 and n. 1 for details about the early 
history of the Weissenburg foundation. 

3 On the title of Otfrid’s work see the commentary, $11, p. 872, below. Germ. “‘Evangelien- 
buch” merely translates, of course, the Latin title. Were it not for the phrase Liber Evangel- 
torum in the incipit (Erdmann 11), Graff’s Krist, long since given up, or even a title Heilant, 
would not be inacceptable; cp. the title Crist for the OE poem in part at least by Cyn(e)wulf. 
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870 Otfrid’s “Ad Liutbertum” 


In the information which the Ad Liutbertum‘ furnishes us concerning 
its author, about contemporary German poetic composition,’ and about 
the medieval approach to certain aspects of the difficult art of translation, 
this little text is comparable to certain other documents prefatory to 
vernacular works written in the medieval Germanic world. One thinks 
particularly of the Latin material in some way prefatory to the Old- 
Saxon Héliand (ca. 830 and of uncertain home), namely, the prose Prae- 
fatio, probably of dual authorship (A and B), and the Versus.* There is 
Alfred the Great’s circular letter in Old English, prefatory to his trans- 
lation (ca. 895) of Gregory the Great’s Cura Pastoralis ;" there is Notker 
III’s (Labeo) Latin letter to Hugo II, bishop of Sitten (998-1017) ;* and 
with his interest in metrics and orthography perhaps closest akin to 
Otfrid is the Englishman Orrm of Scandinavian descent in the English 
preface to his self-entitled Orrmulum (ca. 1175?), like Otfrid’s poem a 
Liber Evangeliorum.® 

The text of the Ad Liutbertum is preserved in two manuscripts of the 
Liber Evangeliorum: (1) V (codex Vindobonensis),'° Vienna, National- 
bibliothek, Ms. 2687, evidently carefully corrected by the third hand of 
the manuscript (the “Korrektor” of German editors) under the direction 
of Otfrid himself; this is to be regarded for the poem, and for the Ad 
Luitbertum™ as well, as the basic text. (2) P (codex Palatinus),” Heidel- 
berg, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms. cod. pal. lat. 52; this good though not 
perfect copy of V was almost surely executed in Weissenburg during 
Otfrid’s life-time; it can be used in connection with V. 

The text of the Ad Liutbertum is included in all editions” of Otfrid’s 
poem; only two texts need, however, be taken into account: (1) that in 
Oskar Erdmann’s big edition (abbrev. “Erdmann, Erd.”) which is all 
but invariably the one cited (together with Erdmann’s line-numbering™) 
in modern studies; (2) Diimmler’s more recent and slightly better edi- 
tion (of the letter only)" in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. In the 


‘ For a brief analysis of the contents see Erdmann 326, further Ehrismann 182, also 
commentary §xv on Hraban. 

® Cp. §§iii, vii, viii, xi of the text. 6 Koegel 1, i, 277-280; Ehrismann 158-162. 

7 Ch. Plummer, The Life and Times of Alfred the Great (Oxford, 1902), 151-152. 

§ Koegel 601-602; Ehrismann 421-423, with translation pp. 421-422. 

* J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400 (New Haven, 1916), 
pp. 282-283 (§v, 14)and the triennial Supplements under §v, 14. 10 See Erdmannt, §2 ff. 

4 The text of the Ad Liutbertum is the work of a special (fourth) scribe and is written 
on four folios independent of the rest of MS V. It contains a certain number of scribal errors, 
some of which are discussed in §§v and v1 of the commentary, below. It has, furthermore, 
been gone over by the Corrector (Erdmann, vi-1x, §7) and by a fifth scribe (ibid., p. rx, 
§8). See commentary §vii, below. 12 Erdmann, xxxix, §31 ff. 
13 Listed in Ehrismann 172, §31 ad init.; Braune-Helm Lesebuch 203. 
M So here. Manitius, 575-576, cites according to Diimmler. 
4 For earlier independent editions of the letter see Kelle 44, n. 2. 
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present study it has seemed advisable to use Diimmler’s not always read- 
ily accessible text, though for convenience in referring to various pub- 
lished studies and in keeping with the current practice Erdmann’s line- 
numbers are given at the head of each numbered section of text and in 
connection with Latin words and phrases discussed in the accompanying 
commentary. 

In the commentary following the text and the translation I have tried 
to collect and to some extent analyze the widely scattered scholarly 
discussion that has grown up around the matter in hand; I have occasion- 
ally been able to make an additional observation and to provide addi- 
tional illustrations. 

‘With reference to the translation it must be remarked at the outset 
that Otfrid’s Latin is not always easy and, generally speaking, exhibits 
an inflated, rhetorical style, often bearing the stamp of “official” lan- 
guage;"* Otfrid makes extensive use of technical grammatical terms whose 
use has been richly illustrated by several commentators, notably Schén- 
bach, also of various rhythmical sentence- and phrase-endings (cursus) ."” 
On occasion one gains the impression that the language has run away 
with the author, for example, in the second paragraph of §v. That the 
substance, too, of the Ad Liutbertum contains much that is problematic 
and controversial is clear from the differing opinions and interpretations 
ventured by various thoughtful and competent scholars. Some of these 
difficulties will perhaps never be completely resolved. In translating a 
text of this kind the most useful procedure seems to me to preserve as 
far as possible the wording of the original without retouching, so to speak. 
Historically, too, it would no doubt be a mistake to turn out a piece of 
English that was appreciably nicer, more fluent or more elegant than 
Otfrid’s Latin. The choice but at times pretty free translation of Saran— 
without regard to points of individual interpretation—tends on the 
whole, especially in the hard passages, to leave the student who is not a 
Strecker, a Diimmler, or a Rand all too often unconscious of the very 
difficulties of which a less graceful rendering would make him acutely 
aware. In a word, the present essay at a translation aims to encourage 
detailed criticism, further speculation, and ultimate improvement in the 
interpretation of a singularly interesting and important Germano- 
Latin document."* 


16 Ehrismann, 189, 190. 17 Analyzed in detail by Burdach. 

18 For encouragement at an early stage of the translation, begun some years ago and 
then laid aside, I am grateful to my colleague Professor Taylor Starck. I am also eager to 
acknowledge a most pleasant obligation to my friend Professor Otto Springer for a number 
of hints and suggestions, practical and scholarly; I hope, indeed, that he will soon de- 
velop in a special study certain most interesting ideas which he kindly put at my disposal 
but which the plan of the present study precluded my presenting in adequate fashion. 
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872 Otfrid’s ‘Ad Liutbertum” 


I. Salutation to Liutbert. Erd., heading. 


Dignitatis culmine gratia divina praecelso Liutberto Mogontiacensis urbis 
archiepiscopo Otfridus, quamvis indignus tamen devotione monachus pres- 
byterque exiguus, aeternae vitae gaudium optat semper in Christo. 

To the acme of merit, Liutbert, archbishop of Mainz, exalted by divine grace, 
Otfrid, though undeserving, yet by devotion (to God) a monk and humble priest, 
wishes the joy of life eternal ever in Christ. 


The opening section constitutes a salutation (Schénbach, 39, 375), 
couched in language normal in a letter addressed by an inferior, here the 
monk Otfrid of the Benedictine foundation at Weissenburg i. El., to an 
ecclesiastical superior, here Otfrid’s diocesan, Liutbert, archbishop of 
Mainz (863-889). The present document, as is especially clear from §§11 
and xv, below, is an epistolary petition for episcopal approbation, not a 
dedication (Koegel, 15-16; Ehrismann, 182, 189; and Foreword, p. 869, 
above). Matching the salutation is the closing benediction of §xv1. 
Saran-Vortrag. 30-32, who translated Erd., ll. 1-28 (§§11-1v), if at times 
freely (see Roediger and cp. fn. 16, above), omits the salutation. 


II. The Liber Evangeliorum submitted for Episcopal Approbation. 
Erd., ll. 1-4. 

Vestrae excellentissimae prudentiae praesentis libri stilum comprobare trans- 
mittens, in capite causam, qua illum dictare praesumpsi, primitus vobis enarrare 
curavi, ne ullorum fidelium mentes, si vilescet(V :vilesceret corrected from vilescet), 
vilitatis meae praesumptioni deputare procurent. 


In transmitting (it) to your most excellent judgment that you may approve the style 
of the present book (Liber Evangeliorum), I have first of all taken pains to explain to 
you at the outset the reason for which I have ventured to compose it, lest, should it 
prove worthless, the mind of any of the faithful might try to impute (this) to the pre- 
sumption of my unworthy person. 


§11 sets forth the general purpose of the petition: episcopal approbation 
of his “book” (libri, 1.1), which has no MS title, but which is referred to 
as Liber Evangeliorum in the incipit of the poem proper: “Incipit Liber 
Evangeliorum [primus] Domini gratia Theotisce conscriptus” (Erdmann, 
11); of this the commonly used title “Evangelienbuch,” i.e., “Gospel har- 
mony,” “diatessaron,” is a German translation (Koegel 18; Ehrismann 
184 and n. 2). The phrase Liber Evangeliorum Otfrid quite possibly owes 
to Juvencus, whose work bearing a closely similar title he evidently 
knew; see §111, 1. 17, and Marold 31. On Otfrid’s conventional humility 
(vilitatis meae, 1.4, etc.), to be taken in connection with similar expres- 
sion in §xv; see Erdmann, 326-327; Schénbach 39, 375-377; Saran- 
Vortrag. 24; ibid., pp. 30-32, for a translation of this and of §§u1, Iv. 
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III. The Poet’s Inspiration: (1) the Request of Friends; (2) the 
Precedent of Pagan and Christian Latin Poets. Erd., ll. 5-20. 

Dum rerum quondam sonus inutilium pulsaret aures quorundam probatis- 
simorum virorum eorumque sanctitatem laicorum cantus inquietaret obscenus, 
a quibusdam memoriae dignis fratribus rogatus, maximeque cuiusdam veneran- 
dae matronae verbis, nimium flagitantis, nomine Iudith, partem evangeliorum 
eis Theotisce conscriberem, ut aliquantulum huius cantus lectionis ludum secu- 
larium vocum deleret et in evangeliorum propria lingua occupati dulcedine 
sonum inutilium rerum noverint declinare (petitioni quoque iungentes quere- 
moniam, quod gentilium vates, ut Virgilius Lucanus Ovidius caeterique quam 
plurimi, suorum facta decorarent lingua nativa—quorum iam voluminum dictis 
fluctuare cognoscimus mundum—, nostrae etiam sectae probatissimorum viro- 
rum facta laudabant, Iuvenci Aratoris Prudentii caeterorumque multorum, qui 
sua lingua dicta et miracula Christi decenter ornabant, nos vero, quamvis eadem 
fide eademque gratia instructi, divinorum verborum splendorem clarissimum 
proferre propria lingua dicebant pigrescere)— 


(1) When formerly the noise of (worldly) futilities smote on the ears of certain men 
exceedingly well-tried (in God’s service) and the offensive song of laymen disturbed 
their holy way of life, (I was) asked by certain (monastic) brethern worthy of con- 
sideration and especially (moved) by the words of a certain reverend lady, Judith by 
name, who urged (me) very often that I should compose for them in German (i.e., 
Frankish) a selection of the Gospels, so that a little of the text of this poem might 
neutralize the trivial merriment of worldly voices and (that), engrossed in the sweet 
charm of the Gospels in (their) own language, they might be able to avoid the noise of 
Sutile things. 

(2) Also adding to (their) petition the complaint that the bards of the pagans, such as 
Virgil, Lucan, Ovid and very many others, (had) adorned the deeds of their (people) 
in their native (Latin) tongue—from the sayings of whose works we know the world now 
to be in a state of uncertainty—they (my petitioners) praised the actions of men ex- 
ceedingly well-tried (in God’s service), likewise of our (Christian) faith, (namely), 
of Juvencus, Arator, Prudentius and many others, who in their own (Latin) tongue 
fittingly adorned the sayings and miracles of Christ. They (my petitioners) said that 
we (Franks), indeed, though instructed in the same faith and the same grace, were 
sluggardly in setting forth the very brilliant splendor of the divine words in our own 
language. 

§m tells us (1) that the Liber Evangeliorum was composed at the 
request of certain friends and associates (cp. §1v) who resented the iatru- 
sion of secular poetry into the monastic milieu; the complainants had 
no doubt in mind the Classical authors mentioned below, but also 
almost certainly vernacular writings (cp. Erdmann, 327, n. 5), such as 
the OHG Lay of Hildebrand. See Schénbach, 39, 377 ff., for works written 
on request; that this request should come from another than the ad- 
dressee (here Liutbert) is somewhat unusual (ibid., 379). (2) We are fur- 
thur told, and this point is elaborated in §x111, that the Germans are slow 
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874 Otfrid’s ‘Ad Liutbertum” 


or sluggardly (pigrescere, 1. 20) in competing in their vernacular with 
specified pagan and Christian Latin poets (cp. Kelle, 29-31, and here 
below). The listing of literary precedents and the opposition of pagan 
and Christian poets is traditional (Schénbach, 39, 381-383). 
Ecclesiastical criticism and disapprobation of Germanic secular poetry 
(laicorum cantus ...obscenus, |. 6-7) was not new in Otfrid’s day 
(Koegel, 7). A classic utterance on this point comes, for example, in a 
famous letter (797) to Hygbald, bishop of Lindisfarne (now Holy Island, 
Northumberland), by Alcuin of York, at that time resident at the royal 
court at Aachen: “Verba Dei legantur in sacerdotali convivio. Ibi decet 
lectorem audiri, non citharistam; sermones patrum, non carmina gentilium. 
Quid Hinieldus [Ing-geld] cum Christo?” (E. Diimmler, ed., Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Epist., tv (Berlin, 1895], 183, ll. 21-22, letter No. 124). As an ex- 
ample of more reputable poetry, written in the old West-Germanic pop- 
ular tradition, Otfrid might have had in mind the OS Genesis and Héliand 
(Koegel, 10; Ehrismann, 157 ff.), also perhaps such earlier OE religious 
poems as those associated with the names of Cedmon (cp. esp. Bede, 
Hist. Eccl., iv, ch. 22 [24]) and Cyn{e]wulf (Erdmann, tvi—vir, §54), even 
the Christianized Germano-Latin Waltharii Poesis if this is not Ottonian 
but Carolingian as urged by Karl Strecker in “Der Walthariusdichter,” 
Deutches Archiv fiir Geschichte des Mittelalters, tv (1941), 355-381. 
Among Classical poets (gentilium vates, |. 13) Virgil is obviously men- 
tioned for the Zneid, Lucan for the Pharsalia (whose popularity in the 
Middle Ages rivalled that of the Aineid; see Speculum, xvu [1942], 
50) and Ovid presumably for the Heroides or, perhaps, the Metamorphoses ; 
among the “very many others” not specifically named (caeteri . . . plur- 
imi, 1. 14) who may be thought of, are Statius for his Achilleid and 
Thebaid (see Speculum, loc. cit., 51-52) and Homer (through the Ilias 
Latina, Dares, Dictys or mere repute?), thus giving a list comparable to 
that in Chaucer’s Troilus, v, 1792 (“Virgile, Ovide, Omer, Lucan, and 
Stace”), with which cp. the latter’s House of Fame, ll. 1451 ff. Otfrid’s 
Christian Latin poets (ll. 16-18) include the Spaniard Juvencus for his 
Evangeliorum Libri (ca. 330), often known as the Historia Evangelica, 
the Italian Arator for his Historia A postolica (ca. 544), popularly known 
as De Actibus A postolorum, and the Spaniard Prudentius (ca. 350-405) 
presumably for his allegorical Psychomachia. Among the “many others” 
(caterorum multorum, |. 17) not specified one thinks of the Paschale 
Carmen of the Italian Sedulius (fl. 425-450?) and the De Spiritalis His- 
toriae Gestis (ca. 507) of the Gallo-Latin poet Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus 
(d. 518). See Olsen, 29; Marold, 31, 32; also Schénbach, 39, 381-382; 
Ehrismann, 188 and n, 4. 
A number of words and phrases in this section has been discussed by 
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commentators: Dum (1. 5) has no doubt here the force of cum; sonus 
inutilium [rerum] (ll. 5, 12) very likely refers to the disturbing noises 
of everyday life (Fraenkel, 46-47); memoriae dignis (1. 7) seems to imply 
that the request came from monastic brethren who were in some way 
“praiseworthy” or “distinguished” (cp. OE gemynde-wyrde of similar 
meaning), thus varying probatissimi (ll. 6, 16) “very well-tried (in God’s 
service, or the like)”’ (Kelle-Gesch. 1, 151; Erdmann, tv [“ruhmwiirdig”’]; 
Saran-Vortrag. 29; Saran-Erlangen, 53 [“‘von bewahrter Frémmigkeit”’]; 
Ehrismann, 183, n. 3) rather than “worthy of memory” with the impli- 
cation of “deceased” (Schénbach, 39, 377). Venerandae matronae... 
Tudith (ll. 8-9): the identity of this “reverend lady Judith” remains ob- 
scure, but context and manner of reference strongly suggest a religious 
(Saran-Vortrag. 29; Schénbach, 39, 380-381; Koegel, 8; Manitius, 575, 
n. 5; Ehrismann 183-184) rather than a royal or noble laywoman; for 
references to this latter, older interpretation see Kelle 41-42; Schén- 
bach, 39, 380. Theotisce (ll. 9, 55, 100) “deutsch” ‘“‘German” is apparently 
used indifferently with Franzisce (1. 23) “frinkisch” “Frankish” by Otfrid 
and others for ““German”’; see Franck, 1, n. 1. Aliguantulum (1. 10): on 
its construction as a substantive see Roediger; Fraenkel, 46; Bork, 127, 
n. 20. The interpretation of cantus in huius cantus lectionis (1. 10) is im- 
portant for an understanding of Otfrid’s intention as to the oral delivery 
of the poem, whether it be recitation or by chanting or singing. Is one to 
understand the phrase as the “singing, melody” or merely as the ‘“‘sound 
of this text’’ as in the translation above? The present rendering cor- 
responds to current opinion (Saran-Vortrag. esp. 9-11; Schénbach, 42, 
121; Koegel, 13-14, n. 1; Saran-Erlangen, 53, esp. n. 5; Ehrismann, 195 
and nn. 1 and 2); for older views favoring cantus in the literal sense of 
“singing” see Koegel Joc. cit. who assumes that certain portions of the 
work (marked with neumes in Ms. P; Erdmann xtv1, §40) were intended 
to be sung. On the word /ectio in this same phrase see Bork 127, n. 20. 


IV. The General Plan and Didactic Purpose of the Poem. 
Erd., ll. 20-28. 


hoc dum eorum caritati importune mihi instanti negare nequivi, feci, non quasi 
peritus, sed fraterna petitione coactus. Scripsi namque, eorum precum suffultus 
iuvamine, evangeliorum partem Franzisce compositam, interdum spiritalia 
moraliaque verba permiscens, ut, qui in illis alienae linguae difficultatem hor- 
rescit, hic propria lingua cognoscat sanctissima verba, Deique legem sua lingua 
intelligens, inde se vel parum quid deviare mente propria pertimescat. 


Since, because of Christian love for those who urgently spurred me on, I was unable 
to refuse this (petition), I have acted not as one skilled (in poetical composition) but 
rather as one impelled by the prayer of (monastic) brethern. Supported, indeed, by 
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the aid of their prayers, I have written down a selection from the Gospels, composed 
(by me) in Frankish, now and then interspersing allegorical and tropological words, 
so that he who shudders at the difficulty of a foreign language in them (Latin writings) 
may here (in the Liber Evangeliorum) in his own language become familiar with the 
most holy words and, understanding in his own language the Law of God, may, there- 
fore, guard well against straying from it by even a little through his own (erroneous) 
thinking. 


Following a renewed reference to his petitioning friends (cp. §1m, 
above) and a conventional disclaimer of poetic ability, Otfrid sums up the 
general plan and didactic purpose (Schénbach, 39, 382) of his poem in 
these terms: “evangeliorum partem Franszisce... spiritalia moraliaque 
verba permiscens” (ll. 23-24). Evangeliorum partem (1. 23) (cp. Erdmann, 
327 ad loc.) is, essentially at least, not a reference to an eclectic, personal 
selection of narrative items from the Gospels (as is implied by Kelle, 
44-45; Erdmann, Lx1x) but rather, in the main, probably, to passages 
available in the system of pericopes in a lectionary (Schénbach, 38 and 
42; Koegel, 12, 16; Ehrismann, 187 and n. 1). Other basic sources have 
been claimed, none convincing: so by Loeck (rejected by Schénbach, 40, 
112-113; Plumhoff, 31, 464) and by Plumhoff who emphasizes the 
Glossa Ordinaria of Walahfrid Strabo (see Manitius, 305). Bork, 135 ff. 
(cp. esp. p. 150, n. 25), while recognizing a certain general dependence 
on the pericope system, presents evidence of considerable independence 
in Otfrid’s selection of Gospel material; see Bork 152-155 for similarities 
in arrangement with that of the OHG prose Tatian and the OS Héliand; 
note also the running heads in Behaghel’s edition of the Héliand, useful 
for any comparative study of these works. 

In addition to the Gospel material, on whatever basis selected, Otfrid 
makes extensive use of various commentaries to increase the didactic 
value of his poem (emphasized in §v1 ad fin.); on these see esp. Kelle, 
45-69; Erdmann, Lxrx ff.; Koegel, 17-18; Ehrismann, 188. From ma- 
terials of this sort are derived the spiritalia moraliaque verba (1. 24) “alle- 
gorical and tropological words” scattered through the poem (Erdmann, 
327 ad loc.; Manitius, 576, n. 4; Ehrismann, 185 and n. 2, 197), especially 
obvious in the section-headings labelled variously “mystice,” “‘spiritali- 
ter” and “‘moraliter’’ (see Seemiiller, 283 and nn. 1 and 2). 

Elsewhere in the Germanic world the Liber Evangeliorum may well be 
compared in plan and in some measure in execution with Orrm’s Orrmu- 
lum, mentioned in the Foreword, p. 870 above; on this latter work see Hans 
Glunz, Die Literardsthetik des europiischen Mittelalters, etc. (Bochum- 
Langendreer, 1937), pp. 311, esp. 318-319. 

Franzisce (1. 23), lit. “Frankish,” is here as elsewhere extended in 
meaning to include “German” more or less in general and with almost 
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the force of “‘vernacular’’; see the discussion of Theotisce (1. 9) above. 
in illis (1. 25) refers, I think, to the Latin Gospels and commentary on 
the same as reduced by Otfrid to German verse, but it may, as Saran- 
Erlangen 53 has it, refer to the Latin writers previously mentioned in the 
text. Mute propria (1. 27) I render with Saran-Erlangen 54 (“durch 
eigenes (falsches) Denken”’). 


V. The Manner and Order of Composition. Erd., ll. 28-36. 


Scripsi itaque in primis et in ultimis huius libri partibus inter quatuor evange- 
listas incedens medius, ut (J. et) modo quid iste quidve alius caeterique scribe- 
rent; inter alios ordinatim, prout potui, penitus pene dictavi. 

In medio vero, ne graviter forte pro superfluitate verborum ferrent legentes, 
multa et parabularum Christi et miraculorum eiusque doctrinae, quamvis iam 
fessus (hoc enim novissime edidi), ob necessitatem tamen praedictam praetermisi 
invitus; et non iam ordinatim ut caeperam procuravi dictare, sed qualiter meae 
parvae occurrerunt memoriae. 

And so in the first and last parts of this book I have written (this), proceeding as a 
mediator among the four Evangelists, and (1. et) I have, as far as I have been able, 
composed almost completely (and) in sequence among these (?) only what this one or 
another or (the?) others wrote. 

In the middle, lest perchance readers should suffer severely from an excess of words, 
I, though already exceedingly weary—for this (middle part) I composed last of all 
(cod. P)—on account, however, of the above-mentioned urgency (of my petitioners), 
reluctantly omitted both many of Christ’s parables and miracles and (much of) his 
teaching, and I no longer tried, as I set out (to do), to compose it in (pericope) sequence 
but according as they (i.e., the Gospel episodes) occurred to my poor memory. 


While §1v deals with the general scheme of the work, the present sec- 
tion has long been seen as a basis for determining the chronological de- 
velopment of the poem; that this basis is somewhat shaky will appear 
below. Despite various and sundry difficulties, the sense of the section 
seems to be: (1) that the beginning and end (1. 28) of the Liber Evangeli- 
orum, however beginning and end may be defined, were written first and 
in something approaching the pericope sequence (ordinatim, |. 30), and 
(2) that a certain “middle” portion (Jn medio, |. 31) was composed (i) 
later and (ii) not in the pericope sequence (non iam ordinatim, |. 35) but, 
with the omission of certain details (parabularum Christi et miraculorum, 
ll. 32-33), on the basis of the author’s recollection (meae parvae... 
memoriae, |. 36) of the Gospel narrative. Attempts to isolate and define 
this “middle”’ section have led to various results and probably can never 
be decisively settled; see Kelle, 42-43; Erdmann, LxI-Lxv1; Koegel 19-21; 
Schénbach, 38, 212-213 and 40, 111, for earlier attempts, and Bork 2 ff. 
for a different approach. The somewhat special views of Alex. Reiffer- 
schied are set forth by Tesch: cp. esp. his pp. 59-60. 
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Various words and phrases call for comment: wé (1. 29) goes ill with the 
indicative dictavi (1. 31): Erdmann’s translation (327 ad loc.) dodges the 
issue, but in a foot note to the text itself he suggests the emendation to 
et; this is accepted, and probably rightly so, by Saran-Erlangen 54, n. 1. 
Just who is meant by iste, alius and caeteri of 1. 30, and alios of 1. 30? 
Saran-Erlangen 54 handles this freely. Erdmann 327 ad loc. suggests 
that iste may refer to St John, caeteri to the Synoptists, but says nothing 
about alius. May not iste and alius simply mean one Evangelist or an- 
other, and caeteri perhaps refer to commentators? If so, read “others” 
rather than “the others.” On ordinatim (1. 30) as referring to the pericope 
system see §1v, above, also the note on Il. 32-35, below. In the second 
paragraph of this section a problem concerning the transmission of the 
text arises. In the basic Vienna MS (V) (see p. 870, above) the phrase 
hoc enim novissime edidi (|. 34) was not in the original draft but appears 
inserted twice later, above the line and in the margin; in both instances 
this has been scratched out (see Kelle, text, 8, n. 36; Erdmann, 5, n. 
34; Diimmler, 167, n. 4). The Heidelberg MS (P), however, includes 
the phrase in the text, where it follows fessus (1. 34), and this reading is 
adopted by the editors. It would seem that P was copied from V before 
one at least of the inserted entries had been cancelled. But why was this 
important statement concerning the chronology of the composition of 
the poem cancelled in V? and was this done under Otfrid’s direction? The 
words would seem to be Otfrid’s and certainly not the sort that a scribe 
would have added gratuitously. It is all something of a puzzle. Whatever 
edidi (1. 34) may mean (see Schénbach, 40,103 ff.; Bork 5), and it seems 
to mean little more than “‘wrote” “composed,” either with reference to 
the sequence of composition or to two actual versions of the poem (far 
less likely), the passage as a whole (ll. 31-35), with or without the phrase 
hoc e. n. edidi, is, as Bork, 5—6 points out, self-contradictory, for it says 
in effect: “although weary, I have omitted,” where one would rather 
expect: “although weary, I have not omitted,” or the like. Yet that the 
siatement multa ... praetermisi (ll. 32-35) is properly Otfrid’s is confirmed 
by the verse “Ni scribu ih nu in alwdr, so sih ther ordé dregit thér’’ (101, 
i, 7) “now (at this point) I am, indeed, not writing (my poem) as the 
(pericope) sequence runs there” (cp. non iam ordinatim, |. 35). 


VI. (1) The Fivefold Division of the Poem; (2) the Mystical Basis 
of this Division. Erd., ll. 37-55. 


[1] Volumen namque istud in quinque libros distinxi. Quorum primus nativi- 
tatem Christi memorat; finem facit baptismo doctrinaque Iohannis. Secundus, 
iam accersitis eius discipulis, refert, quomodo se et quibusdam signis et doctrina 
sua praeclara mundo innotuit. Tertius signorum claritudinem et doctrinam ad 
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Iudeos aliquantulum narrat. Quartus iam qualiter, suae passioni propinquans, 
pro nobis mortem sponte pertulerit, dicit. Quintus eius resurrectionem, cum dis- 
cipulis suam postea conlocutionem, ascensionem et diem iudicii memorat. 

[2] Hos, ut dixi, in quinque, quamvis evangeliorum libri quatuor sint, ideo dis- 
tinxi, quia eorum quadrata aequalitas sancta nostrorum quinque sensuum in- 
aequalitatem ornat et superflua in nobis quaeque non solum actuum verum etiam 
cogitationum vertunt in elevationem caelestium. Quicquid visu olfactu tactu 
gustu audituque delinquimus, in eorum lectionis memoria pravitatem ipsam 
purgamus: visus obscuretur inutilis, inluminatus evangelicis verbis; auditus 
pravus non sit cordi nostro obnoxius; olfactus et gustus sese a pravitate constrin- 
gant Christique dulcedine iungant; cordisque praecordia lectiones has Theotisce 
conscriptas semper memoria tangent [/. tangant]. 


(1) And, indeed, I have divided this work into five books. Of these the first com- 
memorates the Nativity of Christ; it ends with the baptism and the teaching of John 
(the Baptist). The second, since His disciples have already been called together, re- 
ports how He made Himself known to the world by certain miracles and by His re- 
nowned teaching. The third relates somewhat of the fame of the miracles and of His 
teaching (addressed) to the Jews. The fourth, indeed, tells how He, nearing His 
Passion, voluntarily suffered death for us. The fifth commemorates His Ressurrection, 
afterward His conversation with the disciples, the Ascension and the Day of Judg- 
ment, 
(2) Although the books of the Gospels are four, these (here), as I have said, I have 
have divided into five because their (i.e., the Gospels’) holy, four-square (numerical) 
evenness adorns the (numerical) oddness of our five senses, and (through this) all 
things superfluous in us, not only in the way of deeds but also of thoughts, turn toward 
the exaltation of heavenly things. Whatever sin we commit in the (five senses of) sight, 
smell, touch, taste and hearing, this same sinfulness we purge in the recollection of 
the text of these (four Gospels): Let unprofitable sight become dark (in the face of 
harmful impressions), (our sight) illumined by the Gospel words! Let sinful hearing 
not be noxious to our hearts! Let smell and taste free themselves from sin and unite in 
the sweetness of Christ! and let (1. tangant) the innermost parts of the heart hold by 
memory these (Gospel) selections written in German! 


§VI discusses two matters: (1) the general contents (Schénbach 39, 
383 and Cur Scriptor, Bk. 1, i, 6-14) of the five books into which Otfrid 
divides his poem; and (2) an exposition of the mystical basis of this five- 
fold division, which alone here calls for special comment. This division, 
where the even number 4 of the books of the Gospels is taken as in sym- 
bolically complementary opposition to the odd number 5 of man’s five 
senses, rests on what is essentially a system of number-magic as ex- 
pounded by Isidore of Seville (ca. 570-636) in his De Numeris, etc. 
(Schénbach, 39, 383; see Manitius, 56-57, on Isidore). As Manitius also 
points out (576, n. 4), this number-symbolism finds a further echo 
(of sorts) in the spiritalia moraliaque verba (|. 24) discussed under §1v, 
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above. Brief comments in Erdmann, 327-329; Koegel, 14; Fraenkel, 
46-47; Ehrismann, 184-185; see Kelle, 82-83, for Otfrid’s emphasis here 
on the didactic purpose of his poem (cp. §1v, above). 

Lectiones (|. 55) probably here (vs. Il. 10, 76) means “sections” ‘‘por- 
tions” of the Gospels translated; so Bork, 127, n. 20; Ehrismann, 195, 
takes the word even more precisely as referring to the “chapters” of the 
five books of the poem. memoria tangent (1. 55) “will hold by memory” 
“will memorize,” though possible, does not, as Erdmann suggests 
(328, n. 49), really hit the point; it is quite likely that we have to do with 
an error in V (also in P) (cp. ué in §v probably for ef) for tangant “‘let (the 
readers) memorize, etc,” an admonition rhetorically in harmony with the 
preceding series of hortatory clauses and picked up by the following 
enim (1. 56), where the point about memorizing the text might well be 
understood as a partial solution at least to the problem of the ortho- 
graphic difficulties discussed in §vm, below. Saran-Erlangen 54 follows 
the MS and renders: “und die Kraft des Herzens wird dann...” asa 
result clause. 


VII. Three Orthographic Problems. Erd., ll. 56-68. 


Huius enim linguae barbaries, ut est inculta et indisciplinabilis atque insueta 
capi regulari freno grammaticae artis, sic etiam in multis dictis scriptu [cod. 
scripto] est propter literarum aut congeriem aut incognitam sonoritatem dif- 
ficilis. 

[1] Nam interdum tria u «uu, ut puto, quaerit in sono, priores duo consonantes, 
ut mihi videtur, tertium vocali sono manente. 

[2] Interdum vero nec a, nec ée, nec i, nec # vocalium sonos praecavere potui; 
ibi y Grecum mihi videbatur ascribi. Et etiam hoc elementum lingua haec hor- 
rescit interdum, nulli se caracteri aliquotiens in quodam sono nisi difficile iungens. 

[3] K et s sepius haec lingua extra usum Latinitatis utitur, quae grammatici 
inter litteras dicunt esse superfluas; ob stridorem autem interdum dentium, ut 
puto, in hac lingua z utuntur, & autem ob fautium sonoritatem. 


For just as this rude (Frankish) language is unpolished and unruly and unused to 
being restrained by the regulating curb of the art of grammar, so, too, in many 
(Frankish) words it is difficult to spell either on account of the piling up of letters 
(i.e., consonant-combinations) or on account of a sound foreign (to Latin). 

(1) For sometimes it (Frankish) calls for in its sound, as I think, three (consecu- 
tive) u’s (i.e., uuu), the first two consonantal, as it seems to me; the third with the 
vocalic sound remaining. 

(2) Sometimes, indeed, I have been unable (despite their inappropriateness) to 
avoid (in writing) the vowel-sounds (i.e., the letters) a or e or i or u; here the Greek 
y seemed to me (preferable) to be written. And even to this letter (i.e., y) this (Frank- 
ish) language is sometimes ill adapted, often in a certain (reduced vowel- ) sound at- 
taching itself to no character (of the alphabet) except with difficulty. 
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(3) Contrary to (or Extending beyond?) the usage of Latin this (Frankish) lan- 
guage often uses k and z, which the (Latin) grammarians say are among the super- 
fluous letters ; but sometimes on account, I think, of the hissing of the teeth z’s are used 
in this (Frankish) language; k’s however, on account of the back sound-quality (in 
certain words). 


Introduced by a comment on the rustic, grammatically undisciplined 
character of the author’s South Rhine-Frankish, a point developed fur- 
ther in §xmm (see Schénbach, 39, 383-384, and Zacher, 531-533, on the 
possible influence of Lucretius, 1, 134 ff.), §viz is the first of five sections 
(§§vir—xi1) that deal with grammatical matters and the first of two 
(§§vir, x) where OHG orthography is discussed. Otfrid’s technical term- 
inology derives directly or indirectly from lius Donatus’s Ars Gram- 
matica (ca. 350), Priscian’s Institutiones Grammaticae (ca. 500), Bede’s 
De Arte Metrica (ca. 700) and others. See ZwierZina, 292; Schénbach, 39, 
384-385; Manitius, 576, n. 5; Ehrismann, 190 and n. 3. 

In his introductory statement the poet lodges a general complaint 
against elaborate OHG consonant-combinations (literarum ... con- 
geriem, |. 58) used to express sounds unknown in or foreign to Latin 
(incognitam sonoritatem, |. 59); illustrations in Braune-Helm, §§ 171 ff. 
(pp. 159 ff.) with which cp. idem, §160 and notes (pp. 142-143). MS 
scripto (1. 58) has been variously dealt with; Erdmann emends to scriptio; 
the MS reading is kept by Saran-Erlangen 55, n. 2; Graff emended to 
the supine scriptu and is followed by Diimmler. The section centers, how- 
ever, on three specific points in OHG orthography: (1) the writing of the 
sound-group wu-; (2) the use of y (chiefly, in fact, in the prefix yr-); and 
(3) the frequent use in OHG—in contrast to Latin—of the letters k and 
z. On the problems and history of OHG orthography see Braune-Helm, 
8-9, esp. n. 3. 

(1) On three u’s (tria uuu, |. 59), the first two consonants, as in frou- 
utin< frowa “(noble) lady,” uuuntar “wonder,” etc. see Erdmann, v, 
xI-x11, who points out the adjustments made by the V-Corrector in the 
direction of Otfrid’s suggestion. See further Schénbach, 39, 384; Franck, 
87-88, §68; Braune-Helm, 9, §7, n. 5 and p. 89, §105. 

(2) The statement interdum ... nec... praecavere potui . . . ascribi (Il. 
61-63) is awkward only because so eliptical. Erdmann (328, n. 62) con- 
fuses the issue by taking praecavere (1. 62) in some impossible sense of “‘in- 
dicate properly.” What Otfrid says is in effect: ‘I have often been unable 
to avoid writing these vowels (subauditur: though they ill represent the 
sound I would express)’’; so Saran-Erlangen, 55. The poet’s difficulty in 
expressing with the Latin alphabet certain mixed or reduced vowel- 
sounds, most conspicuous in prefix-syllables, is understandable; in such 
or in certain such cases he is tempted to use y (Schénbach, 39, 384), 
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though this “Greek” letter, too, is before Otfrid’s time (Braune-Helm, 
16-17, §22) more or less alien to OHG orthography. See Saran-Erlangen, 
55, n. 2. See Erdmann, x11, §10, 6, for instances where the V-Corrector, 
probably acting under the present suggestion, has substituted y for i, e 
and u; ibid., xvi, §13, for non-Otfridian substitutions of y for a. Franck, 
11-12, would have it that Otfrid’s statement applies only to yr- for ir-. 

(3) The author’s semi-apologetic attitude toward the use of & and z 
in OHG depends, as he says, on their limited use in Latin (Schénbach, 
39, 384-385), almost any departure from which he views with distress 
(cp. §§xm, xm). K is, to be sure, rare in Classical Latin (e.g., Kalendae), 
while z is more or less restricted to Greek proper names and loan-words 
(e.g., Zeno, zona); both letters are, however, common in OHG. For k asa 
guttural stop see Braune-Helm, 118, §142; for s (OHG 3, 33) idem, pp. 
142-143, §160, esp. p. 143, n. 1; also Franck, 147, §115, 1. Jellinek, 271, 
points out that ob fautium (1. 68) looks back directly or indirectly to 
Martianus Capella. 


VIII. (1a, 6) Elision (Synaloepha); (2) End-rhyme (Homoeote- 
leuton). Erd., ll. 68-85. 


[1a] Patitur quoque metaplasmi figuram nimium, non tamen assidue, quam 
doctores grammaticae artis vocant sinalipham (et hoc nisi legentes praevideant, 
rationis dicta deformius sonant), literas interdum scriptione servantes, interdum 
vero Ebraicae linguae more vitantes, quibus ipsas litteras ratione sinaliphae in 
lineis, ut quidam dicunt, penitus amittere et transilire moris habetur; 

[2] non quo series scriptionis huius metrica sit subtilitate constricta, sed schema 
omoeoteleuton assidue quaerit. Aptam enim in hac lectione et priori decentem et 
consimilem quaerunt verba in fine sonoritatem. 

[15] Et non tantum per hanc inter duas vocales, sed etiam inter alias literas 
saepissime patitur conlisionem sinaliphae; et hoc nisi fiat, extensio sepius lite- 
rarum inepte sonat dicta verborum. Quod in communi quoque nostra locutione, si 
sollerter intendimus, nos agere nimium invenimus. 

[1, 2] Quaerit enim linguae huius ornatus et a legentibus sinaliphae lenem et 
conlisionem lubricam praecavere, et a dictantibus omoeoteleuton, id est consi- 
milem verborum terminationem, observare. 


(1a) It (Frankish) also very often, though not invariably, tolerates the (gram- 
matical) figure of metaplasm (i.e., elision by metrical licence) which scholars of the 
art of grammar call “‘synaloepha’’—and unless readers pay attention to this, the 
words of a phrase sounded rather inelegant—, (these same scholars) sometimes keep- 
ing the (elided) letters in writing (Frankish), sometimes, indeed, omitting (them) 
according to the custom of the Hebrew language, by whom (i.e., the Hebrews), as some 
say, it is customary entirely to drop and pass over these (vocalic) letters in a manner of 
‘elision within the lines.’ 

(2) Not that the run (i.e., metrical flow) of this text (Liber evangeliorum) is re- 
stricted by metrical overexactness, yet it regularly calls for the (grammatical) “scheme” 
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of end-rhyme. For words at the end (of an off-verse) require a sound-quality suitable 
and fitting and similar to the preceding (rhyme-word of the on-verse). 

(1b) And because of this (figure of metaplasm) it (Frankish) very often tolerates 
synaloe phic elision, not only between vowels but even between other letters ; and unless 
this is effected, a protraction of the letters (that should be elided) quite often results in 
a sound unsuitable to the utterance of the words (rhyme?). This (elision) we find, if 
we pay proper attention, we effect very often in our ordinary speech. 

(1, 2) The poetic diction of this (Frankish) language requires, indeed, both that a 
soft (meretricious?) and slippery elision (by synaloepha) be avoided by the readers and 
that end-rhyme, that is, a like ending of words, be observed by the poets. 


More attention has, perhaps, been devoted to this section than to any 
other in the Ad Liutbertum, and rightly so, since here Otfrid makes im- 
portant statements about his metrical technique. On general sources and 
analogues see ZwierZina, 31, 293-296; Schénbach, 39, 385-387; Wilhelm 
82; Jellinek-ZwierZina; for textual interpretation see Erdmann, 328- 
329. 

(1) The topic is opened by a discussion of sinalipha (|. 70) (Gk. 
ovv-+ ddorp?), “a fusing together”), essentially the coalescence of two vowels 
at the end of one word and the beginning of the next or, loosely speaking, 
“elision.” Otfrid defines synaloepha as a “kind of metaplasm” (meta- 
plasmi figuram, ||. 68-69), i. e., elision by metrical licence. ‘“Metaplasm” 
(Gk. wera+mdacpds) is here used as by the ancient grammarians for the 
alteration of a word (Zwierzina, 293-294), and in this connection spe- 
cifically by the removal (synaloepha or elision) of a letter or syllable. 
Failure to elide, whether the sound to be elided is actually omitted in 
writing or not (for MS marks or dots of elision see Kelle, 158; Erdmann, 
xIx-xx, §15), leads, as Otfrid observes, to unpleasing hiatuses (rationis 
dicta deformius sonant, |. 71). On rationis dicta (1. 71) see Erdmann 328 
ad loc. 

A considerable literature, in part controversial, has grown up around 
the precise application of elision (synaloepha) by Otfrid. Is he following 
normal contemporary speech-habits or is he to some extent at least 
artificially adapting his verse to Latin metrical theory? For discussion see 
Franck 79-80, §64, 1 (suggesting artificiality); Kappe; Baesecke (follow- 
ing Franck); Wilmanns, 414-416, §§332-333; de Boor; Ehrismann, 190; 
Braune-Helm, 52-54, esp. §59, n. 3, and §61. 

The comparison with Hebrew (ll. 72-73) should, properly speaking, 
refer to the original vowel deficiency of the Hebrew alphabet (Fraenkel 
50), later remedied by so-called “vowel-points.” Otfrid, however, seems 
to have thought of this as a form of elision, though elision in no ordinary 
sense occurs in Hebrew poetry. On elision between sounds other than 
vowels (alias literas, 1. 78) see Kappe passim; Fraenkel, 50, n. 2; Saran- 
Erlangen, 56, n. 2. 
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Otfrid’s end-rhyme is discussed by Kelle, 88 ff.; Koegel, 22 ff.; Bork, 
8-69; Fraenkel, 50-51; Ehrismann, 193-194 (see idem, pp. 191-192, n. 
5, and Braune-Helm Lesebuch, 204, for extensive bibliography). 

It is perhaps surprising that Otfrid does not comment on his own use of 
alliteration; on this see esp. Koegel, 40 ff. MS lenam (1. 83) Erdmann 
and Diimmler (see p. 168, n. m) emend to /enem; Saran-Erlangen 56, n. 3, 
argues for the MS reading, with /enam used adjectivally in the sense 
“kupplerisch”’ “meretricious (?).” 






























IX. On the Verse-Paragraph. Erd., ll. 85-87. 


Sensus enim hic interdum ultra duo vel tres versus vel etiam quattuor in lec- 
tione debet esse suspensus, ut legentibus, quod lectio signat, apertior fiat. 


Sometimes, indeed, here the thought must be kept open (e.g., by proper punctua- 
tion?) through two or three or even four (long) lines in the text, so that what the text 
means may be made clear to readers. 


As Olsen, 31, 209, notes, §1x serves to emphasize the point that rhyme 
and the closing of the sense of a so-called verse paragraph are not neces- 
sarily identical, and here Otfrid would, indeed, seem to be instructing his 
scribe, or perhaps his readers, in the proper punctuation of continuous 
verse-paragraphing, a sort of enjambment in cases where the paragraph 
overran one or two long couplets or long lines (versus, |. 85). In such cases 
the scribe has, in fact, indicated that the rhythmic (sentence) stress was 
to be continued to a given point by his use of heavy punctuation (com- 
monly a colon), often at the end of a subordinate clause (protasis); see 
Kelle 94 and n. 5; Erdmann, xxmu—v1, §20A and B, and p. 329, n. 86. 
For further discussion of this passage see Olsen, 31, where, inter alia, he 
argues for versus inthe sense of “short line” (on- or off-verse). 


X. Additional Orthographic Notes: Vocalic and Consonantal 7. 
Erd., ll. 87-90. 


Hic sepius i et o ceteraeque similiter cum illo vocales simul inveniuntur in- 
scriptae, interdum in sono divisae vocales manentes, interdum coniunctae, priore 
transeunte in consonantium potestatem. 

Here quite often i and o are found written in conjunction—and similarly the other 
vowels (i.e., a, e, u) in conjunction with the former (i)—, sometimes remaining in 
sound as separate vowels, sometimes joined, the former (i) passing (in such cases) over 
it to the phonetic value of the consonants (i.e., a consonant). 










Here Otfrid again takes up briefly the matter of orthography (cp. §v1, 
above). The discussion centers on vocalic and consonantal i, between 
which OHG ordinarily made no graphic distinction (Braune-Helm, 96, 
§115). In the Otfrid MSS vocalic 7 is regularly indicated by a lightly 
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drawn accent mark; see Kelle, 157; Erdmann, m1, §3 and p. 329, n. 87 
ad fin. io (jo) is specially mentioned, but other instances are thought of, 
perhaps ia, conspicuous in Otfrid as a frequent substitute for io (see 
Franck 47, §37, 3-4; Braune-Helm 41-42, §48, n. 2). 


XI. Latin and German Syntax Compared. (1) Multiple Negation; 
(2) Gender and Number. Erd., !!. 90-99. 


[1] Duo etiam negativi, dum in Latinitate rationis dicta confirmant, in huius 
linguae usu pene assidue negant. Et quamvis hoc interdum praecavere valerem, 
ob usum tamen cotidianum, ut morum se locutio praebuit, dictare curavi. 

[2] Huius enim linguae proprietas nec numerum nec genera me conservare sine- 
bat. Interdum enim masculinum Latinae linguae in hac feminino protuli; et 
cetera genera necessarie simili modo permiscui. Numerum pluralem singulari, 
singularem plurali variavi; et tali modo in barbarismum et soloecismum sepius 
coactus incidi. 


(1) Whereas in Latin two negatives affirm, indeed, the words of a sentence, accord- 
ing to the usage of this (Frankish) language they almost invariably negate. And 
though I might sometimes have been able to avoid this (double negation), nevertheless 
on account of everyday usage I have taken pains to write as customary speech has 
showed itself (to be). 

(2) The nature, indeed, of this (Frankish) language permitted me to preserve neither 
the number nor the genders (of Latin). Sometimes, indeed, I have rendered a mascu- 
line of the Latin language by a feminine in this (Frankish) and in like manner I have 
perforce mixed other genders. I have varied a plural number with a singular and a sin- 
gular with a plural and thus quite often have perforce fallen into a barbarism and a 
solecism. 


In §vm Otfrid regrets that the orthographic systems used in, or applic- 
able to, Latin and OHG differ; here he expresses a similar view on two 
matters of comparative syntax: (1) multiple negation; (2) gender and 
number. In both situations he resigns himself to idiomatic German prac- 
tice. 

(1) On non-cancelling multiple negation characteristic of Old Germanic 
in general as opposed, e.g., to Latin, see Hermann Hirt, Handbuch des 
Urgermanischen, 111 (Heidelberg, 1934), 173, §168; also Erdmann, 330, 
n. 90; cp. Otto Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, 11 (Heidelberg, 1924), 80 ff. 

(2) The impossibility of effecting any sort of agreement between 
Latin and German grammatical gender is obvious; on the matter of 
number see Erdmann, 330, n. 97; Schénbach, 39, 387. 

His failure to reconcile the irreconcilable Otfrid refers to as barbarismus 
(1. 98) and soloecismus (1. 99). ‘““Barbarism” (Gk. BapBapicpds) is presum- 
ably to be taken as “rude, unpolished language” and as such refers rather 
to §x11, below. In “solecism” (Gk. codorxiopds), a violation of the rules 
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of (here, Latin!) grammar or perhaps more specifically grammatically 
faulty agreement (from the Latin point of view), Otfrid no doubt has in 
mind his observations on gender and number in (2), above. See Saran- 
Erlangen, 57, n. 1. Such literalness of translation (the interlinear tradition) 
as Otfrid contemplates but does not yield to may be illustrated from the 
work of the OHG Tatian (Ehrismann 289) or of the Weissenburg Cathe- 
chism (Ehrismann, 308); cp. further MLN, tv (1943), 360, n. 8. 


XII. The Rusticity of German. Erd., ll. 99-105. 


Horum supra scriptorum omnium vitiorum exempla de hoc libro Theotisce 
ponerem, nisi inrisionem legentium devitarem; nam dum agrestis linguae inculta 
verba inseruntur Latinitatis planitiae, cachinnum legentibus prebent. Lingua 
enim haec velut agrestis habetur, dum a propriis nec scriptura nec arte aliqua 
ullis est temporibus expolita; 

I might put down from this book (Liber evangeliorum) examples in German of all 
these faults noted above, except that I would avoid the derision of readers; for, when 
the unpolished words of a rustic language (such as Frankish) are sown in the smooth 
ground of Latin, they give occasion for loud laughter to readers. This (Frankish) 
language is, indeed, regarded as rustic because it has at no time been polished up by 
the natives either by writing or by any (grammatical) art. 


§xir resumes and expands a point broached at the beginning of §vm, 
q.v. for literature; add Erdmann 330, n. 104. 


XIII. German Reluctance to compose in the Vernacular. 
Erd., ll. 105-115. 


quippe qui nec historias suorum antecessorum, ut multae gentes caeterae, 
commendant memoriae nec eorum gesta vel vitam ornant dignitatis amore. 
Quod si raro contigit, aliarum gentium lingua, id est Latinorum vel Grecorum, 
potius explanant. Cavent aliarum; et deformitatem non verecundant suarum. 
Stupent in aliis vel litterula parva artem transgredi; et pene propria lingua vitium 
generat per singula verba. Res mira: tamen magnos viros, prudentia deditos, 
cautela praecipuos, agilitate suffultos, sapientia latos, sanctitate praeclaros, 
cuncta haec in alienae linguae gloriam transferre et usum scripturae in propria 
lingua non habere. 


Indeed, they (Franks) do not, as do many other peoples, commit the stories of their 
predecessors to (written) record nor do they adorn (in literary style) the deeds or the 
life of these (same) out of appreciation for (their) distinction. But if on rare occasions 
it does happen (that Franks write of such matters), by preference they set forth (the 
narrative) in the language of other peoples, that is, of the Romans or the Greeks. They 
guard against (grammatical) crudity in other (languages), yet are not ashamed of a 
crude blunder in their own. In other (languages) they are shocked to transgress 
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(grammatical) art by even a little letter, yet their native (Frankish) language produces 
a fault in almost every single word! 

A remarkable thing (it is), however, that great men, constani in good judgment, dis- 
tinguished for careful attention, supported by nimbleness (of wit), broad in wisdom, 
famed for sanctity, should carry over all these (virtues) into the glory of a foreign lan- 
guage and not have the habit of composition in their native language. 


§xi1, continuing somewhat in the vein of §xm, charges the Germans 
(1) of negligence in writing up the deeds of their heroes; (2) on the rare 
occasions when they do write, with writing in Latin—or Greek!; and (3) 
when they do write in the vernacular, of committing egregious gram- 
matical blunders. The section closes with a sort of apostrophe, directed 


_to educated Germans, in which they are implicitly urged to mend their 


ways. See Erdmann 330, n. 107; also the Cur Scriptor, Bk. 1, i, 87 and i, 36. 
Only to a limited extent do Otfrid’s sweeping statements have a basis 
in fact. I note first the phrase commendant memoriae (|. 106) which means, 
I think, not “transmit by memory” or the like, but rather “commit to 
written record,” answering to a well established meaning of Lat. memoria. 
If the rendering in Saran-Erlangen, 57: ‘“‘iiberliefern . . . dem Gedichtnis”’ 
is right, Otfrid has made an almost incredible statement. Before this 
day—and he must have known about it—a considerable body of Frankish 
legendary-heroic and historical poetry had been written down (Ehris- 
mann, 93-94, esp. p. 93, n. 1). The heroic material, e.g., the Lay of Hilde- 
brand, he no doubt did or would have viewed as a cantus . . . obscenus (Il. 
6-7, discussed under §11, above) and beneath all serious notice; he must 
also have known such Germano-Latin writers, good, bad and indifferent, 
as Gregory of Tours (540-594), the so-called Fredegar (ca. 725) and Ein- 
hard (ca. 770-ca. 840); Gregory’s Latin is notoriously bad. He might also 
have known (see §111, above) the finely written Waltharius, secular in 
theme but Christianized to a considerable degree. As for Greek (Grecorum, 
1, 108), one simply wonders what Otfrid is talking about; there is, to be 
sure, Frankish material in Procopius’s De Bello Gothico, but did Otfrid 
know of this or, if so, is he likely to have though of it in this connection? 
By and large, one may say of the first and second points made in this 
section that they do not accord with contemporary or earlier German 
literary history. The third point is the most interesting and the most 
suspect; why should German vernacular writers be guilty of “bad gram- 
mar” (cp. propria lingua vitium ... per singula verba, |. 111)? Only, to 
be sure, when writing in the tradition of interlinear translation, and here 
Otfrid very likely has in mind the often un-German text of the OHG 
Tatian; see my paper “Otfrid’s Ad Liutbertum, ||. 105-111, and the OHG 
Tatian,” MLN, tv (1943), 357-361, and cp. §x1 ad fin., above. 
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XIV. High or Low the Style, let God be praised. Erd., ll. 115-121. 


Est tamen conveniens, ut qualicunque modo, sive corrupta seu lingua integrae 
artis, humanum genus auctorem omnium laudent, qui plectrum eis dederat 
linguae, verbum in eis suae laudis sonare; qui non verborum adulationem polit- 
orum, sed quaerit in nobis pium cogitationis affectum, operumque pio labore 
congeriem, non labrorum inanem servitiem. 


It is, however, fitting that in whatever manner, either in (grammatically) corrupt 
or in the language of (grammatically) perfect art, the human race should praise the 
Author of all things, Who gave them the plectrum (i.e., instrument) of the tongue to 
sound among themselves the word of His praise; Who seeks in us not the adulation of 
polished words but a devout mood of meditation and the accumulation of works by 
pious toil, not empty lip-service. 


§xrv may be a little smug, apparently consisting in condescending 
crumbs of consolation offered to well-meaning if less gifted writers on 
religious subjects—perhaps in pious memory of the German translators 
of Tatian’s diatessaron (see §x11I, above). 

On plectrum linguae (ll. 117-118) it may be noted that in English 
the tongue has at least once been described as a “plectrum”’; see New 
English Dict., s.v. sb., 2, quotat. for 1842. In Otfrid the sense is that of 
“instrument.” 


XV. A Request for Episcopal Approbation and Correction. 
Erd., ll. 122-131. 


Hunc igitur librum vestrae sagaci prudentiae probandum curavi transmittere 
et—quia a Rhabano venerandae memoriae, digno vestrae sedis quondam prae- 
sule, educata parum mea parvitas est—praesulatus vestrae dignitati sapientiae- 
que in vobis pari commendare curavi. Qui si sanctitatis vestrae placet optutibus 
et non deiciendum iudicaverit, uti licenter fidelibus vestra auctoritas concedat; 
sin vero minus aptus parque meae neglegentiae paret, eadem veneranda sanctaque 
contempnet auctoritas. Utriusque enim facti causam arbitrio vestro decernendam 
mea parva commendat humilitas. 


This book, therefore, I have taken care to transmit to your (i.e., Liutbert’s) wise 
judgment for approval. And because my humble self was educated, (though) all too 
little, by Hraban (of Fulda) of revered memory, formerly worthy bishop of your see 
(of Mainz), I have taken care to commend (this book) to the dignity of your episcopal 
office and to the wisdom in you equal (to this dignity). If it pleases the eyes of Your 
Holiness and should (Your Holiness) not judge that it should be rejected, may your 
(episcopal) authority grant that it may be used at will by all the faithfull. But if, 
indeed, it does not seem at all fitting and (seems rather to be) on a plane with my care- 
lessness, may that same reverend and holy authority (of yours) reject (it). Indeed, my 
humble little self urges that the matter of either (course of) action (i.e., episcopal ap- 
probation or disapprobation) be determined by your opinion. 


In thought and expression §xv rhetorically balances §1 (q.v.); cp. also 
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§§1, tv: in both the poet commends himself with conventional humility 
(Schénbach 39, 387-389; Seemiiller, 352; Erdmann, 330, n. 128; Ehris- 
mann, 189). On Rhabanus (OHG hraban, m. “raven’’) (|. 123), i.e., 
Magnentius Hrabanus Maurus, “Germany’s Teacher” or, rather, “‘Prae- 
ceptor Germaniae Primus” and abbot of the monastic school of Fulda 
(804-822), later archbishop of Mainz (847-856), see Erdmann, Liv; 
Manitius, 288 ff., 301-302, 576; Ehrismann, 86, 182-183. 


XVI. Closing Benediction upon Liutbert. Erd., ll. 132-135. 


Trinitas summa unitasque perfecta cunctorum vos utilitati multa tempora 
incolomem rectaque vita manentem conservare dignetur. Amen. 


May the Supreme Trinity and the Perfect Unity of all things deign for a long time 
to keep you unimpaired in usefulness and remaining in an upright (way of) life. 
Amen. 


The parting benediction of §xv1 rhetorically balances the opening 
salutation of §1 and closes the letter to Liutbert. See Schénbach, 39, 
389-390. 
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XLVII 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN LEARNED LOAN 
WORDS AND FOREIGN WORDS IN OLD ENGLISH 


HE obvious and very necessary distinction between learned and 

popular loan words was first made by A. Pogatscher in his Zur 
Lautlehre der griechischen, lateinischen und romanischen Lehnworte im 
Altenglischen.' E. Sievers? made a further division, realizing that a dis- 
tinction, recognized by Pogatscher (for example, on p. 31), but not 
stressed by him sufficiently for Sievers’s purposes, should be made between 
two classes of learned borrowings. With an approach somewhat different 
from that of Pogatscher, he at first distinguishes two groups, loan words 
(Lehnwérter) and foreign words (Fremdwérter), designating by the former 
term such words as are a part of the vocabulary of living communication 
and bear a more or less native stamp; by the latter, such words as exist 
for the most part only in learned literature and are distinctly felt as 
foreign, such as proper names like Caesar and Suetonius. The loan words 
of his first division Sievers further subdivides into popular loan words, the 
earliest of all borrowings, and learned loan words, taken over later than 
the popular words and owing their adoption to more or less cultural influ- 
ences such as, in the case of the Old English learned borrowings, the 
church. These last are to be distinguished, he points out, from foreign 
words in that they are part of a living vocabulary, even though their use 
is limited to a certain class of speakers. What Sievers has done simply 
amounts to extracting from Pogatscher’s learned loan words those book- 
ish words which are distinctly felt as foreign and making of them a third 
class, which he calls foreign words.* 

Even in its earliest known forms English is not entirely lacking in bor- 
rowed elements. The earliest OE loan words are, however, popular in 
origin and therefore rest upon a purely oral tradition. Most were brought 
with them by the English when they left the Continent, and have to do 
with the ordinary business of daily life, for instance, win, strét, piper. With 
these and somewhat later popular borrowings this study will concern it- 
self only incidentally, for their phonological development is that of the 
English language itself, but will instead deal with that particular group 


1 Quellen und Forschungen, 64 (Strassburg, 1888), 23-24. 

2 Zum angelsdchsischen Vocalismus (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 3-5. 

3 These foreign words, mostly eye-words in that their use was confined largely to writing, 
would seem to have had no such fixed traditional pronunciation as the learned loan words, 
though I am strongly of the opinion that, when they were used orally, their pronunciation 
was likely to conform to the pattern of the learned loan words much more closely than 
Sievers’s metrical] tests would indicate for their pronunciation in verse. 
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of Latin borrowings‘ comprising learned loan words and foreign words. 

The conversion of the English to Christianity introduced a group of 
words, all of them learned in origin, for instance, (a) postol, circul, martyr, 
templ. While there are a few instances of oral transmission, these words 
were as a rule taken over first in their written forms, the vowels of their 
stressed syllables being directly transliterated (though their quantity, 
as will be seen, depends on various circumstances), in contrast to the 
orally transmitted popular words; and, as we should expect, these learned 
words, their use in the nature of things confined to a more or less re- 
stricted circle of educated men, were spoken according to the customary 
learned pronunciation of the time—the oral Latin of church, cloister, 
and school. 

Of the learned words and foreign words whose pronunciation is the 
subject of the present paper, it may be pointed out that some preserve 
their foreign flavor even to the point of retaining their Latin inflexional 
endings; these may be classed without difficulty as foreign words. Others 
are assimilated to the borrowing language to the extent that they take 
on the OE inflexional endings, without, however, undergoing the phonetic 
changes characteristic of the popular loans (though such a word may 
ultimately become popular, and its subsequent development be that of 
the borrowing language); these may usually be classed as learned loan 
words. A third group is in a sense intermediate, with foreign endings in 
subject case and native endings in oblique cases; this group may be 
classed with the first as comprising foreign words. Naturally, we shall 
encounter border-line cases where it will be impossible to determine with 
any exactness to which of these three groups a given word belongs, since 
lines of demarcation are not always clearly drawn, and since our evidence 
is sometimes incomplete. Likewise, it must be borne in mind that oral 
and literary transmission may take place side by side, as with cléric and 
canonic, words closely associated with the church, with no native syn- 
onyms readily accessible. 

It is necessary also to take into consideration the situation on the Con- 
tinent, whence came those teachers, like Abbo of Fleury, who were to 
impart the rudiments of Latin to the English; likewise, we must take care 
to differentiate between the colloquial Latin of the folk, that is, Vulgar 
Latin, a language already advanced in its development in early OE times, 
and the literary Latin of the educated classes. We cannot, of course, al- 
ways be certain of the relation of the literary to the colloquial Latin in the 
various periods, as Meyer-Liibke points out; we may, however, conclude 
with him that “im allgemeinen liegt die Sache so, dass die gesprochene 


* Words of Greek and Hebrew origin are also considered, inasmuch as most of these came 
into English via Latin. 
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Sprache sich langsam veranderte, wahrend die Schriftsprache fest- 
blieb.”* By the sixth century the disparity between Vulgar Latin and 
the literary Latin of the educated seems to have become especially sig- 
nificant, for Gregory of Tours, though he himself wrote in the vernacular 
Latin of his time, complains in the Praefatio of his Historia Francorum 
that his acquaintances understood only popular Latin.* 

The sections which follow will give the details, as nearly as they may 


‘be deduced, of the pronunciation of literary Latin in OE times.’ I have 


not been here concerned so much with piling up examples by including 
every Latin word which appears in OE literature as with formulating 
those general principles which governed the pronunciation of Latin 
learned loan words and foreign words in OE.*® 


I) STRESS AND QUANTITY 
A) Stress 


When a loan word is naturalized to the extent that it takes on the in- 
flexional system of the borrowing language, that language exerts a strong 
influence so to regulate the stressing of the borrowed word that there 
shall be no contradiction to its own stress system: this is a basic law. And, 
since the Germanic word has initial stress, Latin loan words not originally 
stressed on the first syllable customarily shift their stress in accordance 
with the Germanic principle. The same is true, if perhaps to a somewhat 
lesser extent, of foreign words, as will be shown later; even these cannot 
escape the strong tendency to initial stress which is characteristic of the 
Germanic languages. Opinions vary as to the uniformity of this shift, 
particularly with regard to the foreign words; but, when all the evidence, 
along with all the probabilities, has been considered, it would appear 


5 Einfithrung in das Siudium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Dritte neuarbeitete 
Auflage (Heidelberg, 1920), p. 120. 

* Cf. H. Berger, Die Lehnwirter in der franzisischen Sprache dltester Zeit (Leipzig, 1899), 
p. 7. 

7 Since, for reasons to be discussed at various points in the course of this paper, I do not 
agree with Sievers as to the extent of the phonological importance of the useful distinction 
between learned loan words and foreign words, I shall not distinguish between the two 
classes except where such a distinction seems to me important. 

* Some of the illustrative words have been documented, particularly those which show 
or seem to show deviations from the principles deduced or synthesized. Practically all these 
words may be traced to their sources, however, through the indexes in Pogatscher, pp. 210- 
220; Otto Funke, Die gelehrien lateinischen Lehn-und Fremdworter in der altenglischen Litera- 
tur (Halle, 1914), pp. 195-199, 205-209; and Mary S. Serjeantson, A History of Foreign 
Words in English (New York, 1936), pp. 307-354. Serjeantson includes an appendix, pp. 
271-288, listing pre-Conquest loans from Latin, and devotes her second chapter to a 
discussion of such words. She is, however, concerned with cultural history rather than with 
phonology, which is dealt with in a brief note, pp. 289-292. 
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that we are justified in assuming that the same phonetic generalizations 
hold true alike for learned loan words and foreign words in OE, and I 
have therefore not hesitated to group the two classes of words in the 
present study, interesting though the distinction between them made by 
Sievers may be. I find no convincing evidence that any of the foreign 
words in use in OE were customarily treated differently from the learned 
loan words; on the contrary, there is metrical evidence based on alliter- 
ation*—the only sort which seems to me in any way conclusive—that 
foreign words whose original stress was not initial were made to conform 
to the Germanic principle.'® Since this metrical treatment agrees with 
what we may be sure of on linguistic grounds in the case of learned loan 
words, I cannot agree with Funke’s contention that each foreign word 
requires an individual treatment." 

Certainly individual variations must have been heard then as now, 
but, in the absence of better evidence, the preponderating number of 
foreign words demonstrably stressed initially, along with the influence 
of the whole body of learned loan words, unquestionably indicates that 
foreign words were treated in much the same manner as the learned loan 
words, that is, according to the school pronunciation of the time, which 
in turn followed the native stress pattern. 

All Latin dissyllables and all trisyllables with antepenultimate stress 
would naturally have unchanged stress position in OE: Adam, cdlic, 


® Funke (p. 61) concludes that we dare not unqualifiedly depend on the metrical handling 
of the rare word for its pronunciation in prose. This is true enough as a general principle, 
but when the metrical treatment of the foreign words under discussion agrees, as we shall 
see, with the metrically and linguistically demonstrable treatment of learned loan words, it 
seems a fairly safe assumption that, allowing of course for individual differences, they fitted 
into the same general scheme. 

10 Alliteration in the line ‘“Cométa be naman creftgleawe men” (Chronicle, 975, MS A, 
in Two of the Saxon Chronicles, ed. Earle and Plummer [Oxford, 1892], 1, 120) indicates that 
the obviously foreign cométa was not stressed on the penultimate syllable, as it was in Latin. 
Even the word reliquias, in which the re- might have been regarded as a prefix, like the a- in 
(a) postol, (a) pistol, had initial stress, as shown by the alliteration in the Menologium pre- 
ceding the Chronicle in MS C (Two of the Saxon Chronicles, ed. cit., Appendix A, 1, 275). 

1 P, 59. He holds that we must presume the retention of the Latin stress position, in 
speech if not in poetry. However, as Funke himself points out, many of these words appear 
in OE in double form, that is, both as foreign words with Latin inflexion and as loan words 
with native inflexion. He therefore assumes, according to the degree in which a word has 
laid aside the intrinsic character of the Fremdwort, i.e., its foreign inflexion, that variations 
in stress and also in quantity occurred. See also J. W. Bright, “Proper Names in Old English 
Verse,”” PMLA, xv (1899), 347-368, who contends that the stressing of proper names in 
verse had no such pretension to uniformity as Sievers and Pogatscher believe. Nevertheless, 
it seems reasonable to infer that, on the comparatively rare occasions when such proper 
names:were used orally in OE times, they were stressed according to the contemporary 
school pronunciation. 
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circul, cléric, Didimus, Elene, Enos, fénix, Jécob, Liicifer, mdrtyr, érgan, 
palm, prélogus, sanct, Sédoma, tdbule, témpl. Latin words of three or more 
syllables in which the principal accent was not originally on the initial syl- 
lable were arbitrarily stressed heavily on that syllable in OE. In this 
group of words the syllable receiving the principal accent in Latin usually 
received a secondary stress in OE: dltdre, Cdléndas, cdstélles, céméta, 
cristallus, gigantas, mdgister, sdcérdas," a great many trisyllabic proper 
names such as Albino, Andréas, Céldéas, Démasco, Egypta, Jéhannes, 
Maria, Martinus, Philippus, Romane, and the month names A prélis, 
A gistus, Séptémbris, October, Névémbris, Décémbris; four-syllabled words 
with penultimate Latin stress, Africanus, A pollinus, Babildne, bdsilisca, 
Cénstantinus, Filistina, Héloférnus, Juélidna; four-syllabled words with 
antepenultimate Latin stress,“ Assjria, Béthilia, BttSinia, Béetius, 
commédia, Eusebius, Grégorius, Italia, Léuréntius;* a few names of five 
and six syllables, Bédrtholoméus, Ethidpia, Mdceddnia, Mérmeddnia, 
Ndbochodondssor. 
B) Quantity in Stressed Syllables 
1) Closed Syllables 


In closed syllables the vowel was short, as in Vulgar Latin," the length 
of the syllable being due to the consonant group: balsam, cantic, circul, 
martyr, organ, sanct, templ; (in syllables receiving the OE secondary 
stress) caléndas, castelles, magister, sacerdas. Spellings with doubling of 
consonants following either the OE or the Latin principal stress indicate 
a wavering in vocalic length: Affrica, Annanias, Benniamin, Chan- 
naneum, Effessia, zefferus. It is noteworthy that in these last, of all them 


12 Because a learned loan word or a foreign word was not likely to be completely isolated 
from its original, it is reasonable to infer that a Latin word of three or more syllables with 
the accent not on the initial syllable in Latin bore in OE a secondary stress (sometimes ap- 
proaching full stress) on the syllable originally stressed in the Latin word. The inference 
has some support in the fact that in a few isolated cases the syllable stressed in the original 
bears the alliteration in verse, a most unlikely occurrence if the Latin stress had not in some 
degree been retained. Cf. M. Rieger, “Die alt-und angelsichsische Verskunst,” Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Philologie, vr1 (1876), 11, note. 

18 When such Latin trisyllables appeared in OE in dissyllabic form, the secondary accent 
was lost: cdlend, gigant, sdcerd. 

4 Following Sievers’s metrical system, Pogatscher, p. 25, believes that these words had a 
second principal stress and classifies them under Sievers’s Type A. 

16 When the i in words in -ia, -ius was pronounced [j], the syllable count would obviously 
be reduced, but the same syllables would receive the stress: (as three syllables) Assyria 
[-ja], (as four syllables) Mérmedénia [-ja]. 

6 Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung, p. 141: “Vokale in geschlossener Silbe werden nimlich 
durchweg gekiirzt, in offener durchweg gedehnt.” Though “der Zeitpunkt dieser Ver- 
anderung lisst sich nicht genau bestimmen” (p. 142), it is certain that it took place well be- 
fore the beginning of the period of borrowing with which we are here concerned. 
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foreign words, the spelling has changed because of a variation in pro- 
nunciation; we should expect, in words such as these above all others, 
literal transcription. The doubling seems to indicate that what was prin- 
cipally expected of the stressed syllable was length, and that either the 
long vowel or the long consonant satisfied this demand. In Latin words 
of four syllables ending in -ia, -ius with antepenultimate stress (becoming 
secondary stress in OE), the vowel stressed originally is short when the 
i in the ending was pronounced [j] in OE (with concomitant reduction of 
syllable count) : Calvarje. 
2) Open Syllables 


In the Romanic dialects from the sixth century on, short stressed 
vowels in open syllables underwent lengthening, although it is not alto- 
gether clear whether this lengthening occurred in all vowels uniformly 
and simultaneously ; furthermore, possible dialectal differences in develop- 
ment must be taken into consideration. That the Latin colloquial lan- 
guage favored schdla, stdla, sinus, cdcus (<cdquus), all with short vowels 
in Classical Latin, is certain, but there can also be no doubt that the 
school influence was conservative and frequently opposed the newer pro- 
nunciation. Abbo of Fleury, for instance, on whose Quaestiones Grammati- 
cales Funke’s study is based, makes a point of enjoining on the English 
the classical shortness in datus, status, etc.,!7 and Funke assumes the same 
in England for the school of Bede and the circle of Aldhelm, since Classical 
Latin was the inspiration and model for these learned men, with their 
high regard for the rules of classical metrics. The question is, however, 
Did they observe classical metrical principles in the pronunciation of 
prose? Here we have some evidence, for AZlfric in the introduction to his 
Grammar tells us that prose and verse were distinguished in pronun- 
ciation: ““Miror ualde, quare multi corripiunt sillabas in prosa, quae in 
metro breues sunt, cum prosa absoluta sit a lege metri; sicut pronuntiant 
pater brittonice et malus et similia, quae in metro habentur breues.’”* 
But even without such a clear statement it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that such a distinction was generally made. It is, in fact, 
demonstrable that a strongly popular influence exerted itself in churchly 
circles at the very time that the more highly educated of the clergy were 
breaking lances for the classical quantities,*® and we may safely conclude 
that in England, as elsewhere, originally short stressed vowels in Latin 
words were pronounced long when they appeared in open syllables. 

17 Cited by Funke, p. 46. 

18 £lfrics Grammatik und Glossar, ed. J. Zupitza (Berlin, 1880), p. 2. 

19 FElfric’s reference is, of course, to Latin poetry. We can infer nothing as to the treat- 
ment of loan words in OE poetry from what he says. 

* For examples see Funke, p. 47. 
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It would seem, then, that we may go clear back to Pogatscher and ac- 
cept his generalization that “in gelehrten Entlehnungen gelten die haupt- 
tonigen Silben als lang”’ (p. 31), despite the strictures of Sievers (Zum 
angelsichsischen Vocalismus), who criticizes him for generalizing on too 
narrow grounds,” and who has, largely by making half-verses fit into 
his famous metrical patterns, attempted to demonstrate shortness in 
many foreign words, e.g., Abeles, Elene, Gomorra, which he concludes 


must exhibit resolved stress (~ X X). But, while such deviations from 
what was almost certainly the general rule may have existed as peculiar- 
ities of individual speakers, we cannot be sure that exceptions based 
solely on Sievers’s verse-types are altogether to be trusted. The difficulty 
about such tests is that they will frequently work both ways. Pogatscher’s 
conclusion quoted at the beginning of this paragraph is made partly on 
the basis of Sievers’s own work. In 1885 Sievers wrote, “‘Als allgemeines 
Gesetz gilt, dass die betonter Silben der Fremdnamen als lang gelten.’”” 
Again, in his Aligermanische Metrik (Halle, 1893), he declares, ‘‘Gelehrte 
Fremdnamen und Fremdworter iiberhaupt dehnen in der Regel die 
Vocale aller Tonsilben” (p. 124), pointing out in a note that “viersilbige 
Paroxytona schwanken in der Quantitat der ersten Silbe’’ and “auch 
bei dreisilbigen Wértern kommt gelegentlich Kiirze der erste Silbe vor” 
(p. 125). Somewhat before 1900, however, he had come to the conclusion, 
largely through the application of the metric tests, that his rule for 
length was not to be too rigidly adhered to, even for dissyllables: 


Sie [d.h. diese Regel] wird bei genauerem Zusehen . . . tatsichlich durch so viele 
Ausnahmen durchbrochen, dass man héchstens bei zweisilbigen Formen . . . von 
einer annahernden Festigkeit der Lange reden kann. Bei den drei- und mehr- 
silbigen Formen aber finden sich zahlreiche Belege fiir Kiirze, und zwar zum Teil 
auch bei Namen, die andererseits nur mit Linge gelesen werden kénnen.* 


A single example will suffice to illustrate how the application of the 
Sievers Types may turn out in the hands of different investigators. 
Sievers assumes a short ¢ in fenix (<Lat. phoenix), at least in the pro- 
nunciation of the author of the poem of that name, putting such half- 
lines as “‘se is fenix haten” (86b), “and fenix byrned” (218b), and “swa 
fenix beacnad” (646b) into Type C (X ~ X|— X);™ using the same 
method of investigation, Pogatscher, pp. 35-36, puts the half-lines in 


21 Sievers believes that one can at most speak of an approximate fixity of length in two- 
syllabled forms like Adam, Jacob, etc., and their oblique cases. 

“Zur Rhythmik des germanischen Alliterationsverses,” Zweiter Abschnitt, Beiirdge 
sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, x, 492. 

% Zum ags. Vocalismus, p. 6. 

* “Zur Rhythmik des germanischen Alliterationsverses,” loc. cit., p. 499. 
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question into Type A (— X | X) with anacrusis, so that fenix constitutes 
no exception to his rule for the length of stressed syllables in learned loan 
words and foreign words. Obviously, then, little help in determining 
quantity lies in this method, at the same time too arbitrary and too 
flexible. I should be inclined to infer length in fenix, according to the prin- 
ciple of the English school pronunciation which prescribed length in 
stressed open syllables, for, while not denying the possibility that the 
Phoenix poet, as well as many of his contemporaries, may have pro- 
nounced the e¢ short, I can see no reason for thinking so beyond the fact 
that there must have been variations in the pronunciation of vowel 
quantities then as now.” Certainly we cannot assume shortness on the 
basis of Sievers’s metrical treatment of the word. In the absence of better 
evidence than this, it is reasonable to infer length in the open stressed 
syllable: of all learned loan words and foreign words in OE, regardless of 
their classical quantities: Abimelech, A prelis, cléric (<cléricus), cdc (<- 
cus, cOquus), cbmeta, cbrona, créda, fifele (<ftbula), grad (<grddus), 
lactuca, non (<néna), Octdber, sin (<sdnus), titul. 

K. Luick’s belief that Latin trisyllables with antepenultimate accent 
were pronounced with short first syllables in OE, e.g., cléricus, fifele, etc., 
must be mentioned here.” Luick explains in a note that 


die abweichende Quantitierung der Proparoxytona erklirt sich als Ubertrigung 
einer englischen Sprechgewohnheit. Nach der Zeit der alteren Synkope von Mit- 
telvokalen . . . gab es im heimischen Wortmaterial keine Wérter der Form —-xx 
(ohne Nebenton), sondern nur --x und xx: Dreisilbler mit nur einem Akzent 
hatten immer Kiirze in erster Silbe. Danach sprach man auch im Lateinischen 
cléricus statt cléricus u. dgl.?” 


But oblique cases of OE dissyllables with length in the vowel of the first 
syllable correspond to the pattern of cléricus, for example, linenes. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that the words in question were learned would tend 
to isolate them from the English Sprechgewohnheit. 

Those vowel lengthenings which took place in open syllables are, as 
we have seen, a result of a Romance sound-law, and would therefore be 
expected to appear in words in which the Latin principal accent was on 
the first syllable, that is, in Latin dissyllables and in Latin trisyllables 
with antepenultimate accent. This does not, however, account for the 


* It should be borne in mind that the words in question are foreign words, i.e., bookish 
words and proper names, rarely spoken. 

% Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1921), 1, i, 200. Luick came to 
this conclusion earlier in “Zu den lateinischen Lehnwértern im Altenglischen,” Archiv, 
cxxvi (1911), 35-39, in which he presents evidence to show that shortening in trisyllables 
occurred much earlier than is generally thought. 

% Historische Grammatik, p. 201, note 1. 
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vowel length which undoubtedly occurs in syllables not stressed in Latin, 
e.g., OE Mésopotamie (<Lat. Mésopotamia), mdgister (<Lat. mdgister). 
Pogatscher, pp. 49-50, points out that some of the lengthening which 
occurs in syllables not originally stressed, particularly in polysyllabic 
words, rests on the carrying over to OE poetry of accentual and quanti- 
tative characteristics current in late Latin accentual poetry. More im- 
portant for our purposes, because their treatment rests on a purely Eng- 
lish basis, are those words in which length occurs in a syllable immediately 
before a Latin accent preserved in OE, e.g., mdgister (<Lat. mdgister). 
This lengthening may be explained as an analogical phenomenon in 
agreement with native word types. Inasmuch as secondary stress had dis- 
appeared after short initial syllables, as in cyninga, words of the type 
~ —X were not present in OE at the time of the learned borrowings. 
Therefore, all loan words originally stressed  — X combine preservation 
of the Latin accent with lengthening of the syllable stressed in OE, in 
agreement with the familiar OE type ~~ X. In native words of two 
syllables secondary stress was apparently lost very early,?* and Latin 
dissyllables in OE therefore had none; however, in loan words of two sylla- 
bles derived from trisyllabic Latin paroxytones, the influence of the tri- 
syllabic original, usually coexistent in OE with the dissyllable, might 
have caused the length to be retained in the first syllable even when the 
secondary accent was lost, e.g., cdlend—céléndas, gigant—gigdntas, 
sdcerd—sdcérdas. 


C) Quantity in Unstressed Syllables 


Vowels in unstressed syllables of loan words and foreign words seem 
to have been treated precisely like those in unstressed syllables of native 
words, as we should expect. They therefore require no special treatment 
here. 

II) QUALITY 


A) Vowels 
1) In Stressed Syllables 


Inasmuch as most learned loan words and foreign words are, except 
for the endings of the former, transcribed literally, it follows that there 
must be divergence from the original pronunciation; this is inevitable 
when a word goes over from the phonetic system of one language into 
that of another. The most momentous changes in regard to vowels, 
those having to do with quantity, have been discussed in the preceding 
section. All that need be said of the quality of stressed vowels in learned 
loan words and foreign words is that the letters representing them were 


*8 Cf. Pogatscher, pp. 22-23; Funke, pp. 54-56. 
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given the pronunciation those symbols had in the borrowing language.” 
It should be pointed out in passing that the diphthongs ae, oe had been 
smoothed in Latin to open and close e respectively long before the period 
of OE learned borrowing. In late Latin the sounds were confused, as ae 
for oe, e and oe for ae, ¢ in spellings indicate.* In OE open stressed sylla- 
bles, original ae and oe appear as é, for example, fénix (< phoenix). 

Popular loan words, whose transmission was oral, present quite a dif- 
ferent story; their history is much more complicated than that of the 
learned loan words, inasmuch as they underwent all the changes in form 
that took place in native words. With them, however, we are not here 
concerned. 

2) In Unstressed Syllables 


In general the vowels of unstressed syllables were preserved literally 
and treated like the unstressed vowels in OE. The most important 
changes are those affecting the Latin endings, such as the loss of the final 
unstressed vowel in én, scél, sdn, etc., and of entire final unstressed syl- 
lables in cléric, cdc, grdd, etc., though all these words also appeared as 
foreign words with the Latin endings. English inflexional endings appear, 
as in scdlu (< Lat. schdla). These changes have more to do with inflexion 
and gender than with pronunciation, however, and are adequately dealt 
with by Funke, pp. 112-134, and Pogatscher, pp. 155-165. Svarabhakti 
vowels frequently appear, e.g. céder (<cédrus), féfer, -or (<fébris), 
plaster (<(em) plastrum), temp(e)l (<templum). 


B) Consonants 
1) Labials 
Latin p 


Unchanged in OE in learned loan words and foreign words: A pollinus, 
baptista, capitul, part, plaster, prim. It was not pronounced in initial ps-, 
as indicated by the fact that in the Psalms the word psalterium always 
alliterates with words beginning with s; but this is hardly to be regarded 
as an exclusively OE loss, since it had occurrred long before in the 


*® This statement holds equally for ME as for OE, and for NE as well, up to the introduc- 
tion of the “reformed” or “classical” pronunciation in the nineteenth century, a procedure 
which has caused considerable confusion in the pronunciation of Latin learned loan words 
and foreign words in Present English. As the late G. C. Moore Smith has put the matter 
in a letter to me (11 June 1939), “When I was a boy, we had only one pronunciation of 
Latin, and Latin phrases or short quotations were in familiar use among educated people, 
but when all the vowels were changed, no one dared to quote a word of Latin lest he should 
not be understood, and Latin became for the first time a dead language.” For a review of 
the situation in NE, see my “Tempest in Teapot: Reform in Latin Pronunciation,” ELH, 
vi (1939), 138-164. 

*° Cf. C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), pp. 88, 90. 
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Romance dialects, where it even drops out of the spelling of popular 
words, e.g., It., Span., Port. salmo (cf. ON sdlmr). 

The Greek aspirated explosive ¢ [ph] developed first to the affricate 
[pf], and then to the fricative [f], the sound used in post-Augustan Latin 
and taken over into OE, e.g., fénix (< phoenix).™ 


Latin b 


Always retained initially in learned loan words and foreign words: 
Babilone, baptista, bdsilisca, Bithinia. The fact that intervocalically it 
was interchangeable with v as early as the second century in Vulgar Latin 
is indicative of the bilabial sound of the Greek 8 which the Latin sound 
developed. This sound is represented in OE usually by f, sometimes by 
b (=[v]), rarely by v (u): sdfine, -a (Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Star- 
craft, ed. Cockayne, London, 1864, 1, 34; 1, 100, 120, 250), sdbina (ibid., 
1, 34, 190), sduina, -e (ibid., 1, 190; 111, 16, 22, 58), Galua (Orosius, Lauder- 
dale MS, ed. Sweet, EETS 79, p. 208), fifele (Wright-Wiilcker, Anglo- 
Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, London, 1884, 1, 403), féfer, -or 
(John tv, 52, Lindisfarne, Rushworth, and Corpus MSS, ed. Skeat), 
feber (loc. cit., Cambridge MS), Tréfia (Orosius, ed. cit., p. 186). 

Abbo of Fleury implies that final 6 was pronounced like # in his pro- 
nunciation and that of his school,” but that this pronunciation was ever 
common in England is doubtful. 

Latin f 

Unchanged as a rule: fals, Februdrius, Filistine, firmamentum, font, but 
occasionally geminated medially, e.g., Affrica (Orosius, ed. cit., p. 8), 
sefferus (Riddles, x11, 68, in Grein-Wiilcker, Bibliothek d. ags. Poesie, 111, 
i, 210). The gemination may have been to show English readers that the 
f is not [v] (cf. below, under 2), as well as to indicate consonantal length 


with concomitant shortness of vowel in the stressed syllable (see above, 
“Stress and Quantity,” 1, B, 1). 
Latin » 

Unchanged: vigilia, vénab(u)lum, vers, and as f: fers (Ailfrics Gram., 
ed. Zupitza, p. 218), Firgilies (Metrical version of verses in Boethius, 
xxx, 3, in Grein-Wiilcker, Bibliothek d. ags. Poesie, 111, ii, 56). Mediaeval 
Latin sometimes has f for v also: fespa, difortium (Wright-Wiilcker, AS 
and OE Vocabularies, 1, 21 and 17). Presumably the spelling with f indi- 
cates unvoicing, under Irish influence perhaps, though it may be only a 
matter of spelling. Sievers says, ‘“Aeltere lehnwérter ersetzen . . . das 


* In Old Latin the voiceless stop p was used for the representation of the Greek [ph], as 
reflected in older loans, e.g., ampulla. # Cited by Funke, p. 27. 
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lat. u ziemlich regelmissig durch f,”* though his examples indicate 
that he has in mind OE intervocalic f. Intervocalic f seems likewise to 
have been voiced at the end of the Vulgar Latin period.™ Inasmuch as f 
was frequently voiced both in OE and Vulgar Latin, we might conclude 
that such a spelling as fers does not necessarily indicate any divergence 
from the pronunciation to be expected. But the whole matter is doubtful. 


2) Dentals 
Latin ¢ 

Unchanged as a rule: éempl, titul, trdmet, qudtern. (Cf. popular léden: 
learned ldtinus.) 

Except when it was preceded by s (as in guaestio), ¢ before e or i in 
hiatus had been assibilated to [ts] in Vulgar Latin by the fourth century.*® 
This is the sound it probably had in the OE school pronunciation,® e.g., 
palendse (<palantia) (Orosius, ed. cit., p. 272), dradcentse (<dracontea) 
(Cockayne, Leechd., 1, 106). (Cf. popular platse, Luke, x, 10, Rushworth 
MS, ed. Skeat.) Abbo says that ci was pronounced like #i in Jaetitia, 
iustitia*’—he is, of course, referring only to the final é(ia) in these words— 
which according to him was spoken as éz. The z, as Funke, p. 32, points 
out, must mean to Abbo simple s, not the sd-sound of which Priscian 
speaks;** therefore, ¢e, ti in hiatus=ce, ci in any position =[ts].** 

The Latin pronunciation of th (<Gk. @) was simply [t], since Latin 
had nothing to correspond to the Greek aspirate [th]. When Greek 0 
[th] shifted to [p], that sound too was foreign to Latin, and [t] continued 
to be used, though @ is transliterated by ¢h from the middle of the second 
century B.c. There was, however, no excuse for the English to mispro- 
nounce the newer sound of 6, which was perfectly familiar to them; and 
that it was pronounced [p] in OE is indicated by many spellings with 
thorn. This pronunciation did not exist for long,’ but was revived in 
modern times. 


3 Angelsichsische Grammatik, 3d ed. (Halle, 1898), §205. 

+ Grandgent, p. 135. % Cf. ibid., pp. 116-118. 

% Cf. c in the same position, below. 37 Quoted by Funke, p. 32. 

38 H. Keil, Grammatici Latini (Leipzig, 1855-80), t1, 36. 

39 Cf. Pogatscher, pp. 184-194. 

4 Countless spellings, e.g., Agaton, Cartage, Tisbee, Trace, indicate that the usual ME 
pronunciation was simply [t]. Since ¢ and #h had thus come to be equated in loan words and 
foreign words, a quite natural confusion arose, and words with ¢ were often incorrectly 
spelled with th, e.g., Anthaeus, bithumen, Pathmos, Sathanas. 

There must, however, have been many speakers in England who pronounced Latin #h 
as [p] in ME times, though evidence on the matter is scant. The ending -# of the Latin 
verb, third person singular, sometimes became [p], perhaps by analogy with the English 
ending -th, and the familiar English sound must have been carried over to other Latin ¢ and 
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Abbo of Fleury, according to the MS edited by Angelo Cardinal Mai 
on which Funke bases many of his conclusions, says, “Sed aspirationes 
bene vos, Angli, pervidere potestis: habent sonum vestrae litterae, et 
qui pro @ frequentius B scribitis, sicut pro digammate effertis L.’’*" The 
L is Mai’s reading, but Henry Bradley, who saw a rotograph of the 
pages, says that the letter resembles capital P.“ The text at this point 
has undoubtedly been properly emended, in part by M. H. Jellinek,* and 
completely by Bradley, who saw that the copyist of Mai took the two 
halves of an insertion in the MS to be the first lines of columns, and that 
the French scribe of Abbo, taking an original thorn and wyn for Latin 
letters (he apparently took the first for a minuscule 5, the second for a 
P), substituted B and P in what Abbo certainly wrote: “‘Sed aspira- 
tiones bene uos Angli peruidere potestis, qui pro @ frequentius p scribitis, 
qui pro digamma p,’”“ a clear statement of what we should expect even 
in the absence of such testimony. 

The usual non-English mediaeval pronunciation of @ was [ts],“° but 





d-sounds: Chaucer, for example, rimes savith-significavit (Prologue to Cant. Tales, 661-662. 
But see B. ten Brink, Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst, 3d ed., rev. E. Eckhardt, Leipzig, 
1920, Sec. 326, who apparently believes either that savith was pronounced with [t] or that 
the rime is inaccurate). Palsgrave warns against this type of blunder as late as 1530, as does 
Salesbury in 1567 (A. J. Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation, Part m1, EETS, extra ser. 14, 
pp. 759, 767), but we may fairly assume, quite apart from the Chaucer rime, that it is 
much earlier. This pronouncing of final ¢ as [p] seems, indeed, to have been a trick of the 
schools in late mediaeval times. The Brevissima Institutio, a portion of Lily’s Latin Gram- 
mar, warns specifically against this “fault,” an admonition reflected in John Hart’s Ortho- 
graphie (1569). H. M. Ayres, “A Note on the School Pronunciation of Latin in England,” 
Speculum, 1 (1926), 440-443, reprints the pertinent section of the Jnstitutio. 

“1 Cited with his own emendations, which lead him to some amazing conclusions, by 
Funke, p. 29. I have used Funke’s punctuation in the passage, but have restored Mai’s 
readings. Digammate for original digamma is Mai’s emendation. 

* “On the Text of Abbo of Fleury’s Quaestiones Grammaticales,”’ Proceedings of the British 
Academy, x (1921-23), 174-175, note. 

“ “Zur Aussprache des Lateinischen im Mittelalter,” Aufsdtze zur Sprach- und Literatur- 
geschichte (“Wilhelm Braune zum 20. Februar 1920 dargebracht von Freunden und 
Schiilern”) (Dortmund, 1920), p. 26. 

“ The passage is further interesting in showing a learned survival of the classical pro- 
nunciation of digamma. 

4 Grandgent, p. 139; cf. Erasmus, in Jellinek, loc. cit. 

C before e and i had the same sound, a pronunciation reflected in the Chaucerian Cithero: 
the spelling probably indicates a fashionable continental school pronunciation; since ¢ be- 
fore e, ¢ had ceased to be [ts] in France in Chaucer’s day, th is used in order to ensure the 
[ts] pronunciation. (Pronunciation with [t] or [p] is unthinkable here.) If Cithero and its 
variant Scithero are Chaucer’s own spellings and not merely scribal, the equation of th with 
¢ indicates that Chaucer used, in this word at least, a continental pronunciation of th. 
(The fact that the word in question is a proper name, a Fremdwort, is here probably of some 
significance.) However, we may be sure that such a pronunciation was not frequent in 
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there is no reason to suppose that the English, with the sound properly 
described for them and being perfectly familiar with it, did not use [pb]. 


Latin d 


Unchanged in all positions: David, démon, discipul, grad, céder. Abbo 
of Fleury says that in his pronunciation and that of his school, final d 
(b, g) was spoken as # (p, k),“ but there is no evidence that such unvoicing 
was widespread in England. 

In Orosius, Greek 5 and Latin d are often represented by 3@, J, e.g., 
Archimedes (Lauderdale MS, ed. cit., p. 194), Media (p. 10), Perdica (pp. 
144, 148; Perdica also appears, p. 146, lines 12, 13, 15), Sarpinia (p. 202). 
The appearance of the forms with 3, p is so frequent that they cannot be 
ascribed merely to scribal carelessness. Pogatscher, pp. 176-177, thinks 
these reflect Alfred’s own pronunciation, and may indicate that he knew 
something of contemporary Greek, in which 6 was pronounced like OE 
3. On the other hand, the pronunciation of d as 6 may rest on a Gallo- 
romanic basis, since intervocalic d became [3], probably at the end of 
the Vulgar Latin period, in Gaul and elsewhere.” 


3) Sibilants 
Latin s 

S seems to have been pronounced exactly as in native words, i.e., 
voiceless initially and finally, voiced between voiced sounds: Andréas, 
Johannes, Jiseph, Mésopotamie, sdcerd, séraphin. The OE practice agreed 
with the voicing which seems to have taken place in a late school pro- 
nunciation of Latin. In a tenth-century tractate on pronunciation, s be- 
tween vowels is described as “weak,” which can point only to voicing.** 
There is also evidence that intervocalic s may have been voiced in certain 
regions at the very end of the Vulgar Latin period.** Abbo of Fleury 
allows himself to be influenced by the popular language to the extent of 
recommending this voiced intervocalic s, if that indeed is what he means 
by his “levi sono ubique sola.’’®° 





England in OE times, though it may have been employed as something of an affectation in 
later times. Anthaeus, Pathmos, Sathanas, all Chaucerian, indicate that, if Cithero is really 
Chaucer’s own, he was not consistent in his pronunciation of th in foreign words, for in these 
examples the ¢h has its more usual ME value of [t]. 

Quoted Funke, p. 27. Cf. Jellinek, pp. 18-19. 

Grandgent, p. 119, points out that in Vulgar Latin “at the end of a word there was hesi- 
tation between d and #; d may have been devocalized before a voiceless initial consonant, 
and possibly at the end of a phrase,” as such spellings as aput, capud, quot, set indicate. 

{7 Grandgent, loc. cit. 48 Reference in Grandgent, p. 125, note. 

 Meyer-Liibke, Historische Grammatik der fransisischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 
126-127. 5 Quoted Funke, p. 19. 
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Sc and sch will be treated below, under c 


Latin (< Greek) z 


Except initially, z had the sound of [ts] in OE, as such alternate spell- 
ings as dracentse-draconze and, in native words, betsta-bezt, milts-milze in- 
dicate. Initially, as in zefferus, it was probably [s], though direct evidence 
is lacking. 

Priscian declares that the letter z is found only “in Graecis diction- 
ibus,” includes it with x under “consonantes duplices,” and describes its 
sound as sd.5' In Vulgar Latin it was pronounced [dj]; di often occurs 
for z and vice versa.” 

4) Velars 


Latin c, ch (< Greek x), k, g, x 


Initially and medially before a, 0, u, and before /, r, Latin c had the 
sound [k]: cdlend, cléric, cic, cristallus, scéla. 

In all positions ¢ before e and i was pronounced [ts] in Vulgar Latin.® 
This was also the mediaeval school pronunciation, and seems to have 
been widely used in England, though, because of its strangeness initially, 
there must have been many who used the native palatal c in this position, 
and probably in other positions before front vowels. Evidence on this 
point is, however, lacking. Pronunciation as [k] must also have been 
fairly frequent, inasmuch as this pronunciation, dating from classical 
times, was the one used in Ireland.™ The spelling of the popular loan word 
yntse (also appearing as yndse), from Latin uncia, reproduces the Ro- 
mance assibilation as it was heard in England. We cannot be sure, but 
it seems probable that the c before e, i in the following words was by 
some speakers pronounced [ts], by others exactly as in native words: 
calic (<calicem), céder, cilic (<cilicem), circul, critic (<crucem), piimic 
(<pumicem). The spelling mertze (<mercem) (Wright-Wiilcker, Vocabu- 
laries, 1, 32) leaves little doubt as to the pronunciation of that word. 
Pogatscher, p. 190, points out that the assumption of [ts] explains the 
ME pomys and c(h)alice in a simple way, but that the ME forms could 
also rest upon later contamination with the corresponding French forms. 

Sc was likewise palatalized in Vulgar Latin before e and 7. As for the 


% Keil, Gram. Lat., 11, 36. 8 Grandgent, pp. 140-141. 

53 For the Latin development of this sound from original [k], see Grandgent, p. 111; 
Meyer-Liibke, Einfihrung, pp. 160-164. 

4 See M. H. Jellinek, “Uber Aussprache des Lateinischen und deutsche Buchstaben- 
namen,” Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 212. Band, 2. Abhandlung (Wien und Leip- 
zig, 1930), 12-13. 

5 Modern inch is from a different form: ynce [t§], in which the assibilation is English, rot 
Romance. See Pogatscher, pp. 186-187. 
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later school pronunciation, according to Abbo c in the combination sc 
was spoken “ut fere videatur sonare G, maxime S praecedente, ut sus- 
cipio, suscepi, suscepit.’”** He is apparently referring to the pronunciation 
of g before e, i, which was [d3],5’ and Funke, pp. 36-37, argues that it 
follows that sc before e, i was pronounced [st§], but does not insist that 
this was a general pronunciation. Jellinek, however, points out that if 
Abbo had pronounced sc as [§], he would probably have expressed him- 
self in the same terms.®* Since the combination sc had the sound [{] in 
OE, one is inclined to assume this pronunciation, at least for initial 
position, simply because of the probabilities—for satisfactory evidence 
is lacking. It must be obvious that Abbo’s phonological equipment is 
sadly deficient; furthermore, one may be sure that he was the type of 
man who leaned over backwards to satisfy his own notions of ‘‘correct”’ 
pronunciation and is therefore not always to be relied upon. It will be 
noticed, nevertheless, that in discussing sce, sci he gives examples of 
medial position only, which fact leads one to suspect that he had that 
position only in mind (though his general plan seems to indicate that the 
consonants under discussion had the same pronunciation initially and 
medially) ; that is, even assuming that he is describing the sound [st], as 
Funke interprets his words, he may simply have neglected to describe 
the sound of the combination in initial position—where he might well 
have pronounced it [§]. This is argumentum ab silentio, but it is the best 
we may do under the circumstances. I find no OE learned loan words 
with sc before e, 7; and only one foreign word, Sciddia (with its derivative 
Sciddeas) (Metrical versions of verses in Boethius, 1, 2, in Grein-Wiilcker, 
Bibl. d. ags. Poesie, 11, ii, 2, where it alliterates with sceldas). 

Abbo condemns, in a passage badly misunderstood by Funke, p. 33 f., 
but correctly interpreted by Jellinek,®* the pronunciation of ce, ci as que, 
qui. His condemnation is interesting in showing that the classical tradi- 
tion still existed in the pronunciation of those people who spoke c alike 
before all vowels. The sound of c in this condemned, though classically 
orthodox, pronunciation was [k]; inasmuch as Abbo equates ce, ci with 
que, qui as an example of what not to do with c before a front vowel, we 
must infer that gue, qui were in his pronunciation [ke], [ki]: no other 
value of ¢ could possibly be equated with g. As for the pronunciation of 
qu before a, 0, u, we must again argue from silence: since Abbo nowhere 
says that gu varied in pronunciation according to the following vowel, 
we may assume that it was always [k]. The silence of the w-sound in qu, 
and also in gu (see below, under g) was not universal in Abbo’s day and 

5 Entire passage quoted by Jellinek, “Zur Aussprache des Lateinischen im Mittelalter,” 


loc. cit., p. 20. 57 See under g, below. 
58 “Zur Aussprache . . . im Mittelalter,” Joc. cit., p. 21. 59 Tbid., pp. 21-22. 
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even later; the Thurot tractate cited by Grandgent, p. 125, note, and 
other authorities cited by Jellinek, “Zur Aussprache . . . im Mittelalter,”’ 
pp. 23-24, do not agree with Abbo in their descriptions of the sound. 
In Vulgar Latin gu was [kw], but it was reduced to [k] before o and u by 
the first or second century. Since the sound of the classical Latin gu 
was perfectly familiar to the English in such native words as cwedan, 
cwic, cwOmon, and since there are rare occurrences of gu for cw in the 
oldest texts,“ it would seem probable that the pronunciation [kw] was 
used in England in all positions. The evidence is, however, unsatisfactory, 
and we cannot be too certain, for to an Englishman living in the period 
of the learned borrowings the tradition which equated gu with cw in the 
oldest texts may well have been lost. 

Latin ch (<Greek x) was pronounced [k] in OE, as it was also in 
Latin.” Abbo says this by inference when he complains of the custom 
of transliterating x by x because of the similar appearance of the letters. 
Though the text printed by Cardinal Mai has Kereas as a transliteration 
of xnpnas, the MS, as Bradley, p. 179, has shown, has xnpna and s. kerea 
(explained by Bradley, doubtless correctly, as a scribal misreading of 
cherea). We find both ¢ and ch in OE, for example, chér, scdla. According 
to Jellinek’s interpretation of Abbo,® which seems to me undoubtedly 
correct, after s and before e, i, the ch was pronounced as if no h followed 
the c; that is, sche, schi were pronounced like sce, sci. 

Priscian includes x with z under “‘consonantes duplices.”™ Its sound 
was [ks] in classical Latin, and, though the [k] tended to be lost in Vulgar 
Latin under varying circumstances,® it certainly had the pronunciation 
[ks] in OE. 

Latin g 

Taken over into OE as 3 or g, initially and medially: 3igant (also 
3i3ant), Gomorra, 3rdd, Gré3érius. 

In Abbo’s description, g (and k) before a, 0, u “sonant in faucibus,” 
that is, they are velar. As to the pronunciation of g before e, 7 he says 
nothing more helpful than the equivocal “Constat igitur ex his quae 
dicta sunt C et G pene aequaliter pronunciari, sequente qualibet vocali.” 
This can hardly point to complete identity, but only to similarity, as 
Funke, p. 31, points out. Speaking of the pronunciation of sc, Abbo also 
tells us that it “videatur sonare G,” which, though not very accurate 


* Grandgent, p. 107. 61 Sievers, Ags. Gram., §208. 

& From the middle of the second century B.c. the spelling ch occurs in Latin as a transcrip- 
tion of x, but the sound of the Greek letter was foreign to the Romans, who pronounced it 
[k]. 

63 “Zur Aussprache . . . im Mittelalter,” pp. 24-25. * Keil, Gram. Lat. u, 10. 

6 Grandgent, p. 108. % Sievers, Ags. Gram. §209. 
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phonetically, points to the assibilation of g which we may be sure of on 
other grounds. Furthermore, says Abbo, /ego, legam, lege, legi, like vinco, 
vincam, vince, vinci, “mutato cum vocalibus sono dicimus,” in the same 
passage condemning the pronunciation of ge as gue: “stultum est dicere 
pingue pro pinge.”®’ In addition to furnishing evidence that the classical 
pronunciation of g still lingered on in the speech of a few purists, the 
passage indicates the assibilation of g before front vowels. In another 
connection, when his students seem to have asked him whether the rule 
that g is hard before o (and a) applies when the o (or a) is followed by e in 
the same syllable, Abbo replies that it does not have its velar sound: “non 
inpinguatur.””®* The assibilation of c before front vowels has already been 
treated; in similar manner g was assibilated in late clerical Latin to 
[d3] before front vowels. This sound, which prevailed in the con- 
tinental school pronunciation, it probably had in OE. 

It is impossible to speak with any certainty concerning the pronuncia- 
tion of gu, though Abbo, by direct statement and by implication, makes 
himself fairly clear. Whether the u was generally pronounced or not it is 
difficult to say; Abbo makes it plain that in his pronunciation, at least, 
it was not, when in the passage cited in the preceding paragraph he warns 
against equating ge and gue; for the only way such an equation can well 
be understood, in spite of Funke’s amazing interpretation, is by assum- 
ing the “mispronunciation” [ge] instead of [d3e] for ge. The equation 
which Abbo condemns is quite parallel with that which he cites for ce, 
ci and que, qui. In the light of Abbo’s general method, we may infer that 
what he says of gue is applicable also to gui and, by implication from his 
silence, to gu followed by back vowels. In another passage already men- 
tioned, Abbo writes, “De littera G scitote quia si non sequatur V propter 
diptongum non inpinguatur, ut lagoena, tragoedia.” Since the original 
diphthong oe (as well as ae) had been smoothed, we might assume from 
his “si non sequatur V” that Abbo’s implication is that gu before e 
(and i) was pronounced [g], not [gw]; in other words, inasmuch as he 
tells us that g alone before [e] did not have its velar sound if not followed 
by “, we may infer that it did have that sound when followed by wu. 

It is difficult to come to any conclusion about the pronunciation of gu 
in OE. This much we may say, however, that, whether or not it was itself 
pronounced, the « prevented the assibilation of g. The situation in Vulgar 


* The passage is quoted by Funke, p. 33, who misunderstands it. 

* The passage is quoted by Bradley, p. 174, and given in the following paragraph. It will 
be remembered, of course, that the original diphthongs had been smoothed. 

® For its development in early popular and clerical Latin see Meyer-Liibke, Einfuhkrung, 
pp. 164-165, and Grandgent, pp. 109-110. 
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Latin fails to throw much light upon the subject as far as OE is con- 
cerned. 

There is no evidence that final g was commonly unvoiced in England, 
despite Abbo’s statement that in his pronunciation and that of his school 
final g (d, 6) was spoken as k (¢, p).”° 


Latin h 

In words whose transmission was not exclusively literary, Latin h is 
lost: tdcin(c)tus (<hyacinthus), istoriam. In purely literary words it is 
retained in the spelling and pronounced like English 4; hdlocaustum, 
Holofernus, hostidrius.™ 

Priscian says that h is only “nota aspirationis.””” It was weak at all 
times in Latin, probably disappearing first when medial.” There is no 
trace of it in the Romance languages. 

Latin ch, ph, th in words of Greek origin have already been treated 
under ¢, p, ¢. 

5) Liquids and Nasals 


Latin /, m, n, 7 


Liquids and nasals always appear unchanged in learned words and 
foreign words and therefore require no special treatment here. 


6) Semivowels 
Latin 7 
Pronounced [j] in OF, as in Latin: idnuarius, Iéhannes, itiniperus. 
Latin i (as well as e) in hiatus lost its syllabic value by the first century 
at least.” This loss was probably characteristic of the OE pronunciation 
of Latin also, occurring in such words as, for example, Assyria, psal- 
terium. 
Latin v (=w) 


Though originally [w], » was reduced, probably early in the Empire, 
to the bilabial fricative [b]. The sound of [w] naturally occurs in early 
popular loans in OE, for example, win (<vinum). The treatment of the 
later sound has already been discussed under labials, above. A new [w], 
however, developed in Latin from u in hiatus, which was probably so 
pronounced in OE. 


7° Cf. above, under } and d. 

7 But cf. its loss in popular proper names, e.g., Ercol (Hercules), Elene. 
7 Keil, Gram. Lat., 1, 12 and 36. 73 Grandgent, p. 106. 

% Grandgent, pp. 93-94. % Ibid., pp. 135-136. 
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SUMMARY 


Old English treated Latin learned loan words and foreign words pre- 
cisely according to the native pattern in regard to stress, that is, the 
principal stress was placed on the first syllable. Classical quantities 
were not observed except in syllables with OE secondary stress, because 
another system of pronunciation than the classical, namely, the so-called 
school pronunciation, was used. The principal characteristics of this sys- 
tem in regard to quantity have been described and discussed. The vowels 
of Latin were given the pronunciation that the letters representing them 
had in OE.” The consonants have required a somewhat more detailed 
discussion, but an unmistakable conclusion in regard to them is that, de- 
spite the efforts of continental teachers like Abbo and the fact that we 
are dealing with a special class of words whose use would in the nature 
of things be confined to educated men, a group most likely to pride them- 
selves upon their linguistic abilities, there was here also a strong tendency 
towards anglicization. 


THOMAS PYLES 
University of Maryland 


76 These values would, of course, approximate those of Classical Latin (and of Vulgar 
Latin as well) much more closely than would be the case in the modern period. The great 
vowel shift has made the English pronunciation of Latin, up to the time of the “reform,” 


differ radically from the classical, as well as from any contemporary continental pronuncia- 
tion. 
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THE PEPIN-BERTHA SAGA AND PHILIP I 
OF FRANCE 


ALEGENDE DE BERTE,” says Léon Gautier, “est née tardive- 

ment et les érudits n’en ont pas encore trouvé de trace réelle 
avant le comencement du xiii* siécle. Le plus ancien texte ot on la ren- 
contre est celui de la Chronique Saintongeaise.” Gautier’s statement re- 
mains essentially true today.” This article will attempt to indicate some 
historical reasons that may account for the late origin of the legend, and 
at the same time try to establish the historical prototype after whom the 
epic Pépin was fashioned. 

The epic traditions are not in agreement in regard to Pépin’s marriages. 
The two main versions are those given by the Loherain cycle, and Ade- 
net’s poem, Berte aux grands pieds, respectively. The former shows 
Pépin married to Blanchefleur, daughter of Thierry of Maurienne. 
Throughout the entire cycle, covering generations of feuds between the 
rival Loherain and Bordelais families, this queen, perennially young, is 
to be found supporting the cause of the Loherains whom she favors.‘ The 
other version, best presented by Adenet, the above-mentioned Belgian 
trouvére, has Pépin fall in love with the description of Berte, daughter of 
the King of Hungary. He sends for her, and she comes, accompanied by 
her servant Aliste and the latter’s mother. Through the machinations 
of these two, Aliste passes as Bertha, sharing the king’s nuptial couch, 
and bearing him two sons. Bertha is driven to the forest, where, many 


1 L. Gautier, Les Epopées francaises (Paris, 1878), m1, 11. 

? There appears to be some evidence that the legend was known by the latter half of the 
12c. Cf. A. Memmer, Die Alifranzisische Bertasaga und das Volksmarchen (Halle, 1935), pp. 
175, 229. 

+ Gautier, op. cit., p. 12. He gives 13 “Variantes et modifications de la légende,” ranging 
from the Chronique Saintongeaise (beg. 13c.), down to several versions of the 15 and 16c. 
These are in addition to the one represented by the Loherain cycle. A. Feist, “Zur Kritik 
der Bertasage,” in Ausg. u. Abh. (Marburg, 1886), tix, 3 & 4, gives the same number of 
variants of the legend and examines their relationship to one another. A more complete 
study of these poems is contained in A. Memmer, of. cit. For our purposes these versions 
are too similar to one another to warrant our going over the ground covered by Feist and 
Memmer. The main divergence is between the Loherain cycle on the one hand and these 13 
(Memmer gives 20) on the other. For convenience we shall henceforth refer to this latter 
group as the Adenet-group, because Adenet’s poem, while not the oldest, is the one that is 
best known. 

‘ P. Paris, Garin le Loherain (Paris, 1835), 1, 108; Girbert de Mes, Paris: MS. N, Bib- 
liotheque de 1’Arsenal, 3143, folio 1014; R. K. Bowman, The Connections of the Geste des 
Loherains with other French Epics and Medieval Genres (New York, 1940), pp. 45, 49; H. 
Green, Ansejjs de Mes (Paris, 1939), p. 18. 
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years later, her true identity becomes known to the king; she is restored 
to her rightful place, bearing Pépin a son who is to become Charlemagne. 

A connecting link between the two versions is furnished by Ansejs de 
Mes, a poem which relates the deeds of the last scion of the Loherain 
family. In the course of the story, a violent storm causes widespread de- 
struction and among the casualties is Pépin’s wife, Blanchefleur. Many 
years later, after the wars have flared up for the last time, Pépin, now 
much more than centenarian, having outlived four generations of Bor- 
delais and Loherains, decides to marry again in order to have an heir. 
This time he marries a girl named Berte, who, we are told, is to become 
the mother of Charlemagne.® 

These epic traditions pose several problems: 

1) The late origin of the Bertha legend, already mentioned. Since the 
subject-matter relates to events supposedly of the 8th century, why do 
they not appear in literature before about 1200?7 

2) Why the rival traditions, the earlier one marrying Pépin to 
Blanchefleur, the later to two Berthas, a false one and a real one? This 
is all the more to be wondered at since it is the later one which is closer 
to history, Pépin actually having been married to a Bertha, but only one. 

3) Why do the epic traditions concerning Pépin and Bertha bear so 
little relation to the slight information we do possess about these his- 
torical persons?® 

A similar problem had already confronted this writer while he was 
preparing his edition of Anses de Mes.* It was found by the process of 
elimination that of all the kings and emperors from the 8th to the 13th 
centuries, only the life of Philip I and events of his reign bore striking 
resemblances to Pépin in the poem under consideration and to events 
therein. It remained to be seen whether this analogy with Philip I would 
stand for the other epic traditions concerning Pépin, i.e. those found in 
the other three branches of the Loherain cycle, and those in the Berte-aux- 
grands-pieds poem. Let us therefore examine some of these traditions, 
and compare them, on the one hand, with what we know concerning the 
historical Pépin, on the other, with events in the life of Philip I. 

Both Garin le Loherain and Hervis de Mes represent Pépin as having 
come to the throne as a child, upon the death of his father, Charles 
Martel.'° This was not true of the real Pépin, who was twenty-five years 
old when, along with his brother Carloman, he took over the reins of 


5 Adenet, Berte aus grans pies, ed. A. Scheler (Bruxelles, 1874). 

6 Anseijs, op. cit., lines 6352-6419; lines 14490-14501; 14538-14554. 

7 Cf. citation from L. Gautier, beginning of this article. 

* See below a comparison of the life of the epic Pépin with that of the real one. 
® Ansejjs, chap. VIII. 10 P. Paris, op. cit., 1, 43. 
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government from his father." However, Philip I did succeed to the 
kingdom at the age of eight.” His father, Henry I had designated as his 
protector, during the minority, Baudouin, Count of Flanders." The 
Loherain cycle represents as Pépin’s guardian, exercising the same func- 
tions, Hardré, a Fleming, father of Count Fromont de Lens." 

If we consider the character of the epic emperor, we again find a wide 
divergence from that of Charles Martel’s son. The documents reveal the 
latter to have been an energetic man, and definitely a military leader, 
worthy scion of his ancestors, the mayors of the palace.” We find him, 
together with his brother Carloman, successfully suppressing the Saxons 
and Bavarians to the North and East, as well as the Arabs and Aqui- 
tanians to the South." In 754, at the instance of the Pope, we find him 
in Italy, fighting and conquering Astulphe, King of the Lombards, at 
Pavia.” Says Guizot: 


Chef des Francs comme maire du palais depuis l’an 741 et comme roi depuis 752» 
Pépin avait complété en France et étendu en Italie l’ceuvre que son pére Charles 
Martel avait commencé et poursuivie, de 714 4 741, dans l’Etat et dans |’Eglise. 
Il laissait la France réunie en un seul corps et placée a la téte de l’Europe chréti- 
enne.'* 


It is difficult to recognize this spirited ruler in the craven depicted in 
the Loherain cycle, who becomes feverish at the very thought of battle 
and has to be carried back to Paris while the young brothers Garin and 
Begon continue their march without him and successfully rout the 
Pagans besieging the Christian King Thierry at Maurienne.’® To be 
sure, the poet does rehabilitate Pépin’s military record to some extent 
in his later years. In the Anmsejs, for example, he is shown at a very ad- 
vanced age, going into battle and giving a good account of himself,”® but 
even here, we are made to feel that his safety is assured only by the loyal 
and chivalrous attitude of his opponents, who refuse to lay violent hands 
on their legitimate king." He finally leaves the field thoroughly routed 
and bewildered.” 

In discussing the career of Philip I, on the other hand, S. de Sismondi 


1H. Hahn, Jahrbicher des Frinkischen Reichs (Berlin, 1863), pp. 2, 15. 

12 A. Fliche, Philippe I (Paris, 1912), p. 7. 

3 Cf. n. 12. 4 P. Paris, op. cit., 1, 44. 

4% Hahn, op. cit., p. 9; V. Duruy, Histoire de l'Europe et de la France (Paris, 1892), 1, 
196, 200; E. Lavisse, Histoire de France (Paris, 1903), m (part 1), pp. 267-278. 

16 Cf. note 15, also Hahn, p. 65; J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, Histoire des Francais 
(Paris, 1823), m, 195; F. Guizot, Histoire de France (Paris, 1875), 1, 185, 189. 

17 Hahn, pp. 8, 9. 18 Guizot, op. cit., 1, 191; cf. also Hahn, p. 9. 

19 P. Paris, op. cit., 1, 86-109. 2% Ansejs, lines 7883, 7898, 8201 ff., 8213 ff. 

31 Tbid., p. 27 and lines 8408-8410. ® Tbid., p. 27, and lines 8834 ff. 
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has a caption which he entitles ““Nullité de Philippe I; petits faits d’armes 
qu’on raconte de lui.” The few battles in which he does take part are 
not carried out on a grand scale like those of the real Pépin, but, like 
those of the epic king, are local and feudal in character.™ In his quarrels 
with his great rival, William the Conqueror, Sismondi speaks of the 
“égards que conserve Guillaume pour le roi de France son seigneur,”’ 
and Robert of Flanders also makes a generous peace with this weak king 
whom he has conquered on the field of battle.* 

The venality of the legendary monarch is another characteristic which 
does not apply to his historical prototype, although it was a notorious 
trait of Philip I. Again and again we find Pépin, in the epics, changing 
sides in the feudal campaigns raging about him, according as one side or 
the other seems to offer greater prospects of reward.” This occurs not 
only in the Loherain cycle, but also in Auberi le Bourguignon, in Landri, 
and in Bovon de Hanstone.”" This picture would, indeed, fit Philip whom 
Fliche calls “avide,” and of whom he also says, “Tous les moyens lui 
paraissaient bons pour s’enrichir.”** This writer has pointed out in his 
edition of Ansejs de Mes how Philip was induced to enter the war for the 
succession to Flanders on the side of Richilde of Hainaut by gifts of 
money and the promise of territory which he coveted. He abandoned 
Richilde when he found that Robert of Flanders was in a better position 
to reward him.”* He once tried to remove a gold cross from the monastery 
of Saint-Germain-des-Prés.*° A bull of Pope Gregory VII writes of him 
as follows: 

Entre tous les princes de notre temps qui par une cupidité perverse ont vendu 
l’église de Dieu en dissipant ses biens . . . nous avons appris que Philippe, roi des 
Frangais, tenait le premier rang.” 


His practices of simony brought him into constant conflict with the 
papacy.” 

% Sismondi, op. cit., tv, 584; cf. also 1v, 389‘... sa lacheté encourageoit le pape 4 le 
traiter avec plus de hauteur qu’aucun autre.’ Duruy, op. cit., 1, 437. 

* Fliche, op. cit., p. 251; Sismondi, Iv, 422. 

% C. Verlinden, Robert I le Frison (Antwerp, 1935), pp. 53, 59, 71, 75; Sismondi, rv, 
584. 

% Ansejjs, p. 51 and n. 32; Bowman, op. cit., p. 121 gives 12 citations from the Loherain 
cycle of Pépin’s venality. 

7 G. Paris, “La légende de Pépin ‘le bref’ ” in Mélanges Julien Havet (Paris, 1895), pp. 
627, 628; cf. also Bowman, pp. 36, 53. 

8 Fliche, p. 34; Duruy, 1, 438 calls him ‘roi indolent’; Lavisse, m (part 1), 168; Sismondi, 
Iv, 521, speaks of ‘la foiblesse du roi, son incapacité ou sa vénalité qui lui faisoit embrasser 
alternativement le parti de celui de ses vassaux qui le payoit a un plus haut prix, etc.’ 

29 A nseijs, p. 53; see also Verlinden, op. cit., pp. 59, 75, 53, 71; Lavisse, m (part 1), 169. 

* Fliche, p. 34. 31 Sismondi, tv, 389. 

® Jbid., 392; Fliche, p. 34; Lavisse, m (part 2), 172. 
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Whereas the real Pépin maintained the best of relationships with the 
Church, and was, in fact, considered one of its mainstays by the Pope,* 
his epic shadow shows no such devotion. The latter imprisoned a holy 
man who refused to sanction the feudal wars in which the king was about 
to participate,™ even as Philip imprisoned Bishop Yves of Chartres who 
had remonstrated with him because of his bigamous marriage with the 
wife of Foulques-le-Réchin.® 

The effect is striking if one compares the condition of France as por- 
trayed in the epic poems with that described by contemporaries of 
Philip I. For instance, Pope Gregory VII, writing in 1074 to bishops and 
archbishops of France, laments the devastated condition of that country 
due to the weakness of the royal authority. How well his description 
fits in with the feudal wars which ravaged France throughout the 
Loherain cycle, and how little with the vigorous manner in which Pépin, 
mayor of the palace and king, actually put down refractory elements in 
Aquitania, Bas-Languedoc, Gascony, Saxony, etc.!*” 

We now come to the question of the two Berthas. It will be remem- 
bered that, according to the Bertha legend as handed down in the Adenet 
group of poems, Pépin was married to two women, both of whom were 
known to him and to his subjects as Bertha.** The first was really named 
Aliste, but impersonated her mistress, the real Bertha.*® History records 
only one wife for Pépin—Berte or Bertrade, as she is sometimes called.‘ 
Philip I, however, was married to two women, the first of whom was 
named Berte, the second Bertrade. Furthermore, Philip I married his 
first Bertha, daughter of the Count of Friesland, under circumstances 
strikingly similar to those attending the marriage in Ansejs de Mes of 
Pépin to a girl name Berte, who was also the daughter of the Count of 
Friesland.“ After twenty years of married life, Philip repudiated his first 
wife in order to marry Bertrade de Montfort, wife of Foulques-le- 


% Hahn, pp. 9, 10; Lavisse, 1 (part 1), 278; Guizot, 1, 191, 192; Sismondi, m1, 172, 216. 

4 Anseys, line 5139 ff. 

% Fliche, p. 50; cf. also Lavisse, m (part 2), 172, 173, 168. 

36 Sismondi, tv, 392, translates this letter as follows: ‘“‘Depuis un certain nombre d’années, 
la puissance royale ayant perdu toute vigueur parmi vous, et aucune loi, aucune autorité, 
ne pouvant prohiber ou punir les injures, les ennemis ont commencé 4 combattre entre eux 
de toutes leurs forces, comme s’ils ne faisoient que se conformer au droit des gens, et ils 
rassemblent ouvertement des armes et des troupes pour se venger. Si de tels usages ont 
multiplié dans votre patrie les meurtres, les incendies, et tous les fléaux de la guerre, on 
peut s’en affliger sans doute, mais on ne sauroit s’en étonner.” Cf. also Lavisse, m (part 2), 
172, 168. 

* Hahn, p. 9; Duruy, 1, 196, 200, 201; Guizot, 1, 185, 189, 191; Lavisse, m (Part 1), 267, 
276, 274, 275. 38 See pp. 1, 2 above. 

* Adenet, op. cit., lines 185, 329, 403 ff., etc. “© Hahn, p. 5; G. Paris, op. cit., p. 629. 

4! Ansegs, pp. 52, 53. 
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Réchin.@ The storm that this union raised is a matter of recorded his- 
tory.* 

One last point—the epic Mainet, purporting to deal with the child- 
hood and young manhood of Charlemagne, tells of the sufferings the 
latter had to undergo at the hands of Heudri and Rainfroi, sons of the 
false Bertha. They attempted to poison him, so that he had to flee for his 
life to Pagan territory.“ All this, of course, has no basis in reality so far 
as Charlemagne is concerned. Not unconnected with these circum- 
stances, however, may be the vicissitudes undergone by Louis (the future 
Louis-le-Gros), son of Philip by his first wife. The hostility of Bertrade 
de Montfort forced him to flee to England, whither the stepmother’s 
enmity pursued him: she, with the connivance of the youth’s father, sent 
word to Henry I of England urging him to keep Louis in prison for the 
rest of his life. This the English monarch refused to do, and instead treated 
his guest cordially. Upon his return to France, the young man reproached 
his father and stepmother, whereupon, according to Orderic Vital, 
Bertrade tried to poison Louis, but succeeded only in making him very 
sick. Her purpose was to usurp the throne for the two sons whom she 
herself had borne to Philip.“ 

We are now in a position to attempt, from the above data, a recon- 
struction of the development of the Pépin-Bertha saga, with a view to 
answering the questions posed above (p. 912). 

At first may have come the beginnings of the Loherain cycle—poems 
describing the deeds of Fromont and his rival, the Loherain Garin. These 
may have begun a generation or so after the time of the historical Counts 
Fromont of Sens, whom this writer suggested as the prototypes for the 


“ Fliche, pp. 41-45; Lavisse, u (Part 2), 173. 

* Fliche, pp. 45, 46 ff., 51, 52, 56, 60, 61, 64, 66, 74; Lavisse, m (Part 2), 173. It is possible 
that the repudiation by Robert-le-Pieux of his wife Bertha may also have had some bear- 
ing on the formation of this legend. 

“ G. Paris, “Mainet,” in Romania, tv, 1875, 305-337. 

“ L. Gautier, op. cit., m1, 32 n.; A. Vétault, Charlemagne, (Tours, 1877), p. 463, says ‘La 
légende des enfances de Charles ne paraft pas antérieure au xii® siécle.’ 

“ Orderic Vital, éd. Leprévost (Paris, 1852), rv, 195; Lavisse, m (Part 2), 174, 175; 
Fliche, pp. 83, 84. Attempts have been made by P. Paris, G. Paris, and P. Rajna to connect 
the events in Mainet with the youth of Charles Martel—cf. J. Bédier, Les Légendes Epiques, 
3¢ éd. (Paris, 1929), m1, 4-7. As Bédier points out, however, these connections are of the 
most tenuous—ibid., m1, 18-20. The only thing definite is the names Heldri and Rainfroi, 
but these, he believes, came after the legend was fully formed, through the agency of monks 
who had access to chronicles, when two names were needed to evoke the concept of traitors 
—ibid., 26, 36, 29-38. With this theory the present writer agrees fully as appears be- 
low. Incidentally, Charles Martel’s adversaries were in no wise related to him,—Bédier, 
op. cit., 111, 21, 22—whereas Mainet’s opponents were his half-brothers, exactly as was the 
case with Louis-le-Gros and his would-be usurpers. 
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Fromonts in the Loherain cycle," in other words, about 1030. This takes 
us to the reign of Henry I, father of Philip I, another weak and ineffectual 
king.** It seems quite natural for poets living under such a ruler, when 
feudal barons were all-powerful at the expense of the central govern- 
ment, to have chosen as the backdrop for their drama a king of whom 
little more than the name was known to them, and to have fashioned him 
more or less in the image of their own reigning monarch. They even pro- 
vided him with a queen who never existed, and called her Blanchefleur— 
a standard name for non-existent epic queens, no fewer than four other 
kings of the chansons de geste having been thus wedded to ladies of that 
name by the epic poets, viz. Charlemagne, Floire of Hungary, Aymeri 
of Narbonne, and Louis le Pieux.*® 

The Loherain poems must have become very popular (no fewer than 
36 MSS have come down),°° depicting as they did the rude customs which 
characterized the period in which the poets themselves lived. With the 
passage of time, remanieurs and renouveleurs added new material which 
again was taken from contemporary history. In such a way, no doubt, 
did the crowning of the infant Pépin enter the cycle, corresponding with 
the same event in the life of Philip I." 

As the latter grew up and his character unfolded, his venality and pol- 
troonery are reflected more and more in the Garin, and even more unmis- 
takably in its continuation, Girbert de Mes. His wars over the Flemish 
succession and his marriage to Bertha of Holland find an echo in the 
sequel to Girbert, i.e. Anseyis de Mes.* Here, however, the poets come into 
conflict with the fact that Pépin has been represented as already having 
a wife, Blanchefleur. By the time the Ansejs poem was completely 
formed, it is probable that Philip may already have been dead for some 
time. In the mind of the poet, actual fusion may by now have taken place 
between the two personalities, Pépin and Philip. In order to iron out the 
difficulties presented by these two women, Blanchefleur is made to die 
as the result of an accident, making room for Bertha.** However, the 
complexities of the royal marriages did not stop there, for, as we saw 
above, Philip had repudiated Bertha of Holland, and married Bertrade 


47H. J. Green, “Fromont, a Traitor in the Chansons de Geste,”” MLN, tv1 (1941), 329- 
337. 

48 Duruy, 1, 434; Lavisse, m (Part 2), 163; Guizot, 1, 290, 296; J. Michelet, Histoire de 
France (Paris, 1881), 11, 215. 

49 E. Langlois, Table des noms propres de toute nature compris dans les chansons de geste 
imprimées, (Paris, 1904), s.v. Blanchefleur. 

5° A. Rhode, “Die Beziehungen zwischen den Chansons de geste Hervis de Mes und Garin 
le Loherain,” in Ausg. u. Abk., (Marburg, 1881), m1, 123. 

5 P, Paris, Garin, op. cit., 1, 43; cf. also pp. 912-913 above. 

52 See notes 26 and 27 above. 53 See n. 9 above. 54 See p. 911 above. 
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de Montfort. Two Berthas thus remained to be accounted for by the 
poet. It will be remembered that we have no trace of the “Berte-aux- 
grands-pieds” legend before the 13c.® Is it not, therefore, quite plausible 
that, within the hundred years following the death of Philip I, the story 
of that king with his two Berthas may, due to the taking of sides among 
the partisans of the two queens, have become amalgamated with a tale, 
already part of European folklore by the time of the Vélkerwanderung, 
viz. that of the substituted bride?® 

The connections of the Bertha-saga with European folklore are, in 
fact, no longer open to doubt. These connections were perceived by 
Feist in 1886, and more recently studied by Adolf Memmer in 1935. 
These two investigators showed the influence of several folk-tales on our 
saga, notably the Hulda-Perahta tale*’ and that of the Goose-maiden.** 

However, several discrepancies remain between the Pépin saga as 
handed down in the Loherain cycle on the one hand, and some MSS of 
the Adenet group on the other: 

For instance, in the latter group, Pépin comes to the throne not as a 
child, but as a youth of from 17 to 20 years of age**—nearer that of the 
historical mayor of the palace. Furthermore, many versions of this group 
present the king in a more favorable light, e.g. he is young, (not about 200 
years old as in the Loherain cycle), he is brave and just. 

This writer suggests the following explanation for the change in 
Pépin’s character: 

The amalgamation with folklore must have taken place some time 
after the death of Philip I in 1107, let us say about 50 years later. This 
brings us to the reign of kings like Louis-le-Gros, Louis VII, Philip 
Augustus, and Saint Louis—kings who were the antithesis of Philip I 
both as men and as rulers." It is very understandable that a poem re- 
flecting so little credit on the person of the King of France would find 
slight favor with those incumbents of the throne under whom the uni- 
fication of France was vigorously pursued and who devoted their lives to 
the strengthening of the central power. This would account for the re- 
habilitation of the king in the Adenet-group, which postdated the 
Loherains. We saw how, already in Ansejs, a late 12th or early 13th cen- 
tury poem, the rehabilitation had begun. This hypothesis is further sup- 
ported by the fact that not all the poems in the Adenet-group show this 
variation in Pépin’s character, for some of them follow the Loherains 
in this respect, even accentuating the king’s faults, e.g. he appears as 

old, deformed, disgusting, impotent. Now, all MSS of the Adenet-group 


55 See opening paragraph above, and n. 2. 5% Memmer, op. cit., p. 55. 
57 Feist, op. cit., pp. 21-24. 58 Memmer, pp. 1-113, 241. 

59 Tbid., p. 163. © Tbid., p. 180. 

6 Duruy, 1, 456, 457; Lavisse, m1, 2, 3. # See p. 913 above. 
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which, following the older Loherain tradition, depict Pépin unfavorably 
are from countries other than France.® It is obvious that such foreign 
versions would not be subject to the same restrictions as those composed 
for French consumption. 

Furthermore, it is possible that later poets, because of the great 
popularity of this epic, and living in a more sophisticated literary period, 
were induced to consult chronicles in their efforts to secure what they 
considered to be more authentic sources. Thus they may have come into 
contact with the work of the Monk of St. Gall (880), and the Annales 
Elonenses Minores (1064) in which there is first mentioned Pépin’s 
famous combat with the lion, represented as having taken place in his 
young manhood, when Charles Martel was still alive.“ This would ac- 
count for the above-mentioned discrepancy in Pépin’s age upon accession 
to the throne.® Adenet, in fact, boasting of the authenticity of his source, 
ie. an “estoire” shown to him by a monk of St. Denis, states flatly that 
other poets who had attempted to relate this tale were liars and counter- 
feiters.% This tendency to go back to earlier sources appears even more 
strikingly in Jean Bodel’s Saisnes (1175), where at last we have a Pépin 
who resembles the little-known prototype of the same name, for here a 
strong Pépin is shown fighting the Saxons as he really did.®” 

The foregoing demonstration naturally leads us to make certain in- 
ferences regarding the chronology of the Loherain cycle: the correspond- 
ences shown above prove clearly that the Loherain cycle was in the proc- 
ess of formation during the reign of Philip I. If this had not been the 
case, Philip would have passed on along with his predecessors without 
leaving any trace of his existence in the poem. 

HERMAN J. GREEN 


New York City 


$3 Viz: Berta de li gran pie (cod. Gall. xm. Marziana, Venezia), pub. by A. Musafia, 
Romania, wu (1874), rv (1875). 
I Reali di Francia, ed. Gamba (Venezia, 1821), v, ch. 1-17; 
La gran conquista de Ulira mar, Biblioteca de autores espafioles, ed. Don Pasqual de 
Gayangos (Madrid, 1856); 
Antonio de Eslava, Noches de Invierno, Bibliothéque des Romans, 1777, avril T.I.S. 141; 
Henri Gaillard, Histoire de Charlemagne (Paris, 1782), m1, 369; 
Der Stricker, Karl der grosse, ed. Karl Barth (Quedlinberg & Leipzig, 1857); 
Heinrich von Miinchen, Chronicle, unpublished, cf. Memmer, p. 181; 
Weihenstephaner Chronik (Aretin, Alteste Sage, p. 15, cf. also Mg. Ss. xm, s. 51 ff.); 
Heinrich Wolter, Chronica Bremensis: De S. Karolo et S. Willehado, ed. Heinrich Mei- 
bom, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum (Helmstedt, 1688), 11, 19. 
Cf. Memmer, pp. 180, 181. * G. Paris, Légende de Pépin, op. cit., pp. 607, n. 2, 608. 
$5 See p. 918 above. % Adenet, op. cit., lines 5-15. 
67 J. Bodel, Saisnes, ed. F. Michel (Paris, 1839), 1, 9, 25; G. Paris, Légende, pp. 619, 620, 
621. It should be remembered in this connection that this use by epic poets of monastic 
sources is one of the keystones of Bédier’s theory. 
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TOWNELEY XX 
THE CONSPIRACIO (ET CAPCIO) 


WNELEY XX, the Conspiracio (et Capcio), is one of the most 
composite plays in the Towneley manuscript. Not only does it show 
the hand of several poets and editors, but it covers the ground of three 
plays as registered at York—the Conspiracy, the Last Supper, and the 
Capture—the last of these including the Agony. It opens with six Wake- 
field stanzas, which are, rather certainly, the last writing upon it.' These 
stanzas are spoken by Pilate and are in the typical Pilate vein, beginning 
with a demand for silence, followed by elaborate self-boasting, and then 
by the theme of the play, Pilate’s fear of Jesus, who had declared that 
“if he lyf a yere / dystroy oure law must vs.’” These stanzas offer no 
problem. 

There follow, in the EETS format, forty-two northern septenar stanzas 
which treat and complete the Conspiracio.* Clearly these stanzas are 
substituted for earlier lines and, because of the popularity of the northern 
septenar stanza at York, have generally been looked upon as at one time 
a York play. That such derivation is likely is shown by more than the 
form of the stanza used. For one thing, the corresponding York play 
as registered, Play xxvi, is obviously a very late play. Its lines are ana- 
paestic in movement and so heavy with surplusage of unstressed syllables 
as to tempt scansion in extra feet in both the pedes and the cauda por- 
tions of the stanzas. Moreover, they use alliteration extensively as an 
ornament and the stanza itself shows the very late expansion of the true 
northern septenar as originally used at York to a stanza running, 
abababab‘cdcccd*. All these things are the earmarks of very late writ- 
ing, as Davidson has shown.‘ Moreover, York xxvi makes much of a Jan- 
itor not mentioned by Burton in his description of the play as known to 
him in 1415, and has two Doctors for his three Jews. Burton’s words 
are: Pylatus, Cayphas, duo milites, tres Judei, Judas vendans Jesum.5 The 


1 I presume that no one now agrees with Cady that the Wakefield writing in Towneley 
was early. (Frank Cady, “The Towneley Couplets and Quatrains,” JEGP, x, 572 ff.) 

2 T xx, line 38. 

3 The actual number of stanzas is 22. The EETS numbers the caudas as separate stanzas. 
Caudas are lacking after stanzas 13 and 48. 

“ Charles Davidson, Studies in the English Mystery Plays, p. 127. 

5 Quoted from Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Mystery Plays, p. xxiii. It is true that Burton 
omits to mention Anna, who must have been in the play as he knew it. But the Janitor was 
a new character, not in other cycles, and centers attention upon himself so definitely that 
mention of him would seem certain had he been in the play. Like Pilate’s wife and the 
Ancilla of York xxx, he belongs to the very late writing at York. 
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only discrepancy between this description and the Towneley play is the 
presence of the three Jews. As the guild which gave the Towneley play 
may well have had quite fewer members than the sponsoring guild at 
York, and as the function of the Jews—that of giving information to 
Pilate about Jesus—could easily be absorbed by Caiaphas and Anna 
(who perform that function in the Towneley play), I suspect that we 
have not only a play once produced at York but actually the play de- 
scribed by Burton in the words I have quoted. Following custom I shall 
hereafter call this early portion of the Towneley play, T XXa, and the 
remaining portion, T XXb. 

This divided designation of the play implies, perhaps, that T XXb, 
like most of T XXa, is of single authorship, yet Davidson saw in it the 
work of no fewer than six hands.® No one today, I presume, would agree 
to such multiple authorship, but the fact that the first portion of T XXb 
is written in couplets and that the rest of it (except for some editing) is 
written in quatrains, suggests that at least two poets had a part in its 
composition. Let us therefore examine the evidence. 

Any casual reader of T XXb must be struck by the fact that the proph- 
ecy of Peter’s denial occurs twice in the play, once in the couplet 
lines 380-381, at the close of the supper proper, and again in the quatrain 
lines 428-429, at the close of the foot-washing episode. For this twice 
giving of the prophecy there is no authority either in the scriptures or 
in the Northern Passion. Matthew and Mark give it after Christ and his 
disciples have reached Gethsemane; Luke gives it at the close of the sup- 
per as in its first appearance in Towneley; John and the Northern Pas- 
sion give it after the footwashing, as in its second appearance in the 
play. The implication is strong that one poet wrote a play according to 
the first three apostles and that a second wrote a play according to John. 
Moreover, as the Agony-Capture episodes with which Towneley is con- 
cluded formed a separate play at York, Play xxvii, and as these epi- 
sodes in Towneley show the influence of York, they were probably once 
a separate play in their own right and indicate, therefore, the hand of a 
third poet in T XXb. It is the purpose of this study to test this three-fold 
ascription of authorship of the Towneley play. 

That a play—or at least an episode in a longer play—once closed im- 
mediately after the first Peter Prophecy in Towneley was suggested 
long ago by Cady when he indicated the succeeding couplet as “‘evi- 
dently ...once the end of the (Last Supper) scene.”? The couplet 
reads:® 

* Davidson, op. cit., p. 157. 


7 Frank Cady, “The Passion Group in Towneley,” MP, x, 592. 
® Chester, which follows John as source of its foot-washing episode, falls under the in- 
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Thesus. Take vp this clothe and let vs go, 382 
ffor we haue othere thyngys at do. 383 


These lines now offer a clumsy transition to the foot-washing episode 
which follows. But the words do not suggest the continuation of the ac- 
tion in the same place—the upper chamber. They point, rather, to the 
departure for Gethsemane and the Agony episode which, in the first 
three apostles, immediately succeeds. They give voice to the words 
ascribed by John to Jesus at the end of the Supper: “Arise, let us go 
hence.””® I believe that Cady was right and that the Towneley Supper 
play once ended at this point whether as a separate play or as part of a 
longer play as now. 

The only objection I see to this conclusion is that the couplets of 
T XXb continue through most of the foot-washing episode which im- 
mediately follows and that this episode occurred in the upper chamber. 
A natural solution of this situation is to assume that the foot-washing 
couplets as registered are transposed, and this is exactly what Cady did 
in the study from which I have already quoted.'® The evidence which he 
offered to support his position was the presence of four verbal resem- 
blances between the registered York Play xxvu and the Towneley 
couplets, two of them in the Last Supper or Cena portion of Towneley 
and two in the foot-washing portion, together with the fact that T 350, 
which he thinks originally introduced the episode, resembles Y 43, which 
actually does introduce it in the York play. As a result he asserts that 
“the scene must have existed (in Towneley) in the same order as in 
York.” 

Unfortunately for Cady’s case his evidence will not bear scrutiny. 
In the first place, if we accept his proposed placing in Towneley the epi- 
sode will not come “‘in the same order as in York.” In that play it comes 
after the eating of the Passover proper; in Towneley, by his placing, it 
would occur before the eating of that meal. In the second place, Towne- 
ley is free from the motive which influenced York to place the foot-wash- 
ing episode after the eating of the Passover, and thus, immediately be- 
fore the celebration of the Eucharist. In Towneley, in the Chester play, 
in the Ludus Coventriae, and in the Northern Passion, in all of which the 





fluence of Towneley here. It changes the wording, however, so as to omit all sense of going. 
It reads: 
Thesus. Brethren, take up this meat anon, 137 
to an other worke we must gone. 138 (Play xv) 
9 John, 14: 31. 
10 Cady, op. cit., p. 593. The resemblances he points out are: T 348; Y 40: T 380; Y 43: 
T 384-385; Y 45-46: T 392-393; Y 51-52. 1 Ibid., p. 593. 
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episode occurs after, not before, the Eucharist, the purpose of the inci- 
dent is to preach humility. John’s words are: “Ye call me Master and 
Lord, and ye say well, for so I am. If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as I have done unto you.”” At 
York, however, as incident to its different placing, the episode is invested 
with a different meaning, both in the registered play and in the play as 
known to Burton.* The York city clerk wrote: Agnus paschalis, Cena 
Domini, xij apostoli, Jesus procinctus lintheo lauans pedes eorum; institu- 
cio sacrimenti corporis Cristi in noua lege, communio apostolorum.* The 
key to the change lies in the distinction between the feast of the Passover 
of the Jewish dispensation and the Communion of the new or Christian 
dispensation.” 

How the York placing was used to emphasize this distinction is clear 
in the registered play. The Pascal feast is over, the disciples, of course, 
having followed the command of Jesus to “ette perof, euere ilkone,” 
when the Saviour says: 


In pat stede schall be sette 33 
A newe lawe vs by-twene, 

But who perof schall ette, 

Behoues to be wasshed clene. 36 
For pat new lawe, whoso schall lere, 

In harte bam bus be clene and chaste. 38 


Here is the justification for the York placing. The new law requires a 
new cleanness of body as symbolic of a new cleanness of heart. It is true 
that the old motive of humility returns before the end of the incident; 
that, I presume, was inevitable. But the motive for shifting the episode 
is none the less clear. Without it the episode would be misplaced. But 
Towneley, as we have said, is innocent of this changed motive. 

Cady’s effort to defend a transposition of the foot-washing couplets in 
Towneley on the basis of the likeness to the York Last Supper play, then, 


® John, 13: 13-15. 

18 Burton’s play appears as two plays in the “second list,” the first dealing with the sup- 
per and the second with the foot-washing and after supper discourse of Jesus. This second 
play was sponsored by the Waterleders, but, sometime before the York plays were regis- 
tered, they relinquished the play to join with the Cooks in giving York Play xxxm. The 
fact that the York play as registered preserves the iambic movement and the stanzaic 
organization of the early septenar writing at York suggests that the Bakers, sponsors of 
Burton’s play, merely resumed their old play with little or no change. 

4 Quoted from York Mystery Plays, p. xxiii. 

48 This distinction is made in the N.P. (line 237), in the Chester cycle (Play xv, stanza 
10), and in the Ludus Coventriae (The Last Supper, lines 690-694 and 706-709), but in 
none of them is it connected with the foot-washing episode. 
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fails. The truth is that Cady never could have solved the problem of the 
source influences operating upon the Towneley couplets for two reasons. 
In the first place, his theory of the common liturgical origin of the York 
and Towneley cycles forbade his looking elsewhere than to York for 
source influences," and in the second place, he did not know the Northern 
Passion. The nearest he came to it is indicated in a footnote of comment 
upon a resemblance between the Towneley couplets and the Passion 
called to our attention by Miss Frances Foster.!? His words are: ‘The 
couplet editor (of Towneley XX)... evidently borrowed from the 
Northern Passion ...and this fact raises an interesting enquiry re- 
garding the couplet editor and his use of sources which, I hope, may at 
some time be worked out.”"* To this revealing enterprise I set myself, 
extending my study to cover all of Towneley XXb, however, in the hope 
that I might thus find evidence which would throw light upon the author- 
ship of all of this very composite portion of the Towneley play. 

Because of the uncertainty regarding the authorship of the foot- 
washing couplets, let us address ourselves first to the Cena couplets. 
The poet who wrote them did considerable creative writing in the proc- 
ess of turning the bible story into drama. Thus he expanded the sending 
out of Peter and John to find a room for the Passover feast, and the con- 
versation between Peter and the Paterfamilias whose upper chamber, 
following the instructions of Jesus, was made ready for the meal. By and 
large, however, in doing this the poet was but elaborating slightly upon 
a well known story. Very different, however, is his treatment of the Sup- 
per itself, for here he indulges in rapid fire dialogue in reply to Christ’s 
accusation that “‘oone of you shall me betray.””® In this dialogue no fewer 
than seven of the disciples—perhaps I should say eight, for one James 
speaks for both the brothers,—ask the question, with slight verbal varia- 
tion, ‘“Master, is it oght I?” The passage is based, of course, on Mark 
14:19, where we read: “And they began to be sorrowful and to say unto 
him, one by one, Is it I? and another said, Is it I?” But the actual word- 
ing of Towneley is not that of Mark but of the Northern Passion, where, 
in the short versions only, we find Judas using the exact words of Town- 
eley, ‘“Master, was it oght I?’”° The implication is that the passage was 
written under the influence of the Northern Passion and not of Mark. 

That such was the case is made clear by the two lines with which the 


16 The four echoes show that the poet probably knew York but they fall far short of 
showing any formative influence upon him. 17 Frances Foster, MLN, xxv1, p. 170. 

18 Cady, op. cit., p. 594, n. 2. 19 T. line 355. 

20 N.P., line 268. Of course the tense is changed as Judas is speaking in person. All 
quotations from the N.P. will be from Frances Foster, “The Northern Passion,” EETS, 
OS, cxtiv. 
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dinner conversation begins, lines immediately preceding those upon 
which we have been commenting. These lines read: 


Thesus. Judas, what menys thou? 352 
Judas. No thyng, lord, bot ett with you. 353 


A careless reader might assume that these lines derived from Matthew 
or Mark, both of whom have Jesus indicate the traitor as the one who 
“dippeth his hand with me in the dish.”** Yet he who did so would be 
in error. For the question of Christ has nothing to do with the manner 
in which he pointed to Judas as the traitor, as the reply of Judas abun- 
dantly testifies. The true interpretation of the lines will not be found in 
the gospels but again in the short versions of the Northern Passion. I 
quote from Gg. 5.31 

Judas* saw pai sat downe all; 209 

A gayns ihesus gan he fall 

Pat he myght wyth hym ete,— 

Hys treson wald he noght forgete,— 

He staile owte of his lordys dyssch 

Sone pe best morsel of pe fissch. 214 


Here is the source of the lines. That the imagination of the poet was stim- 
ulated in his treatment of the conversation at table by the Passion is 
beyond question. Moreover, note that the short version and not the long 
Harley, is the source of the impulse. The Harley version does not contain 
the passage I have quoted.* 

Equally without question is it that the Cena poet was writing, through- 
out his lines, under the influence of the short versions of the great nor- 
thern poem.™ From the same Gg. version he took, practically verbatim, 


21 The wording of Matthew 26: 23. 

® I substitute this word from Dd. 1.1., as Gg. 3.31. reads “Ihesus” in error. 

% Line 212 of the short versions is the only line found in the long Harley version. 

% Whether a given word or words in the N.P. influenced Towneley or which version 
exerted the influence when present, often raises a nice question. Even rhyme words may 
be so natural a choice as to occur to any poet regardless of their use elsewhere. Often, too, 
the creative expression of a poet may so blend the common ideas of various sources that 
no one of them can be said to be the formative influence. 

As examples of necessary caution let us take the rhyme words “bowne-downe” in T 346- 
347. These words occur in H 204a-204b but I hesitate to accept the influence of H. The 
ideas in T and H differ and the passage in which the words appear in T derives, as a whole, 
from the short versions not the long H. Again, the rhyme words of T 314-315, “ette-mete,” 
may derive from “mete-strete” common to all versions of the Passion, lines 181-182, yet 
the word “mete” common to both passages, is a noun in T and a verb in the N.P. Only 
the sound could have exerted an influence and the words in T would come naturally from 
one translating from the Vulgate according to Matthew 26; 17: “Ubi uis paremus tibi 
pascha?” These words are actually given in H but the poet certainly was not dependent 
upon H for a knowledge of them. 
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his wording of the Peter prophecy at the end of his account of the Supper, 
and at the beginning of his little drama he also made verbatim use of a 
considerable portion of the short version, this.time following closely 
li. 4.9 and Additional, two of the i versions of the short original account. 
I quote from Ad. because it uses the word sely in common with Towneley, 
and also because it is the version chosen by Miss Foster as the source 


version. 
Towneley (ll. 320-330) Additional (Il. 183-193) 


The house that he gose to grith, pe house pat he gose to with grythe 
ye shall folow and go hym with; 3e sall hym folowe & gaa hyme wyth; 
The lord of that house ye shall fynde, the lorde of pe house 3e schall fynde, 
A sympyll man of cely kynde; a symple mane of sely kynde; 

To hym ye shall speke, and say To hym 3e sall speke and saye 

That I com here by the way; I come sone in my waye; 

Say I pray hym, if his will be, I will festene in his haulle 

A lytyll whyle to ese me, Me and Myne discypills alle; 

That I and my dyscypyls all The daye es comene, the tyme es nere, 
myght rest a whyle in his hall, amange3 my frendis to make sopere; 
That we may ete oure paske thore. with pame will I paske make. 
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There can be-no doubt as to the mutual relations of these lines. Towneley 








Where words or ideas in T are found in more than one version of the N.P. the safe prin- 
ciple is to derive them from the source most used or being used at the time. It is on this 
principle that we would derive T 328-329 from the short versions although the word “rest” 
is also in H. The two lines, however, close a considerable debt to the short versions. The 
wisdom of this choice here is verified by the fact that the word “dyscypyls,” T 328, occurs 
only in the short versions. 

There is but one other case of possible derivation from H in the Cena couplets. The 
words of Matthew and of Mark, after the soldiers have captured Jesus, “Then all the dis- 
ciples forsook him and fled,” are transferred in all versions of the N.P. to the Peter prophecy 
passage where they are made much of. T certainly follows the N.P. in this and, in lines 
378-379 is very close in expression to H where H differs from the short versions: 


Towneley Harley 
If all, master, forsake the, 378 He said, “‘sertes pat sall noght be, 395 
Shall I neuer fro the fle. 379 Lord, we sall neuer fra pe fle. 396 
The case of H seems certain till we recall that in all versions, a little earlier, in lines 379- 
380, occur the words: 
Gg. 5.31. 
fful fast sall she fro me flee 379 
And some of show forsake mee. 380 
I quote from Gg. to show that the short versions may well account for the T passage, 
and also because the next two lines in T correspond to Gg. where it differs completely 
from the other versions. I believe the influence emanates from Gg. Thus I find in all the 
Cena portion of T XXb no single instance of certain Harley influence. Even if I am mis- 
taken in every case the influence of H is still negligible. 
% Foster, EETS, OS, cxivn, p. 97. 
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is taken almost verbatim from the short version of the Northern Passion.* 
Nor can there be any doubt that, from beginning to end, the Cena coup- 
lets were inspired by the Passion account as given in the short original 
version of that poem.”’ 

If the poet of the Cena couplets wrote the succeeding foot-washing 
couplets, then, we should expect to find in them rather frequent evidence 
of his familiarity with the Northern Passion, and, as we have found that 
he used almost solely, if not solely, the shorter version of that poem, 
little, if any, evidence of familiarity with Harley. Such expectation, how- 
ever, fails of fruition. There are in the later couplets but three intrusions 
of the influence of the Passion, all of them slight.** The only one long 
enough to show the mental habits of the poet reads as follows: 


Towneley 
Ihesus. Bot I the wesh, thou mon mys 392 
parte with me in heuens blys. 
Petrus. Nay, lord, or I that forgo, 


wesh heede, handys, and feytt also. 395 
Harley”® 

Pan said ihesus: “bot I do pis 341 

Pou gettes no part with me in blis.”’ 

Pan said peter and oper ma: 343 


Pat blis, lord, let vs noght forga, 
Wasche heuid, and hend, lord, pray we be, 


So pat no thing vnwaschen be, 346 
Bot all clene pat bifore was filde, 
So pat we in pi blis may bilde. 346b 


6 T see no certain evidence that the poet was familiar with the long Harley version. See 
my note 24 above. 

27 Because the Cena poet follows the Passion with such unusual closeness I feel that the 
foot-washing couplets, if ever a part of the Cena portion of T XXb, must have followed 
line 373 to correspond to the placing in the poem. It might be argued that the similarity 
of wording between T 350-351 and Ad. 362-364, in-as-much as these lines in the Passion 
close the foot-washing episode, would place it in T between lines 349 and 350. Such placing, 
however, would violate the Passion order and the idea motivating the words in the Passion 
—the mutual relations of Master and servant,—differs from that in T,—the mutual rela- 
tions of the disciples. I am inclined to think, therefore, that the T poet merely echoes the 
N.P., perhaps unconsciously, rather than that the echo shows a one time inclusion and 
placing of the foot-washing episode. 

%8 T 384-385; N.P. 334: T 387; N.P. 339-340: T 392-396; H 341-346b. The first is ver- 
bal; the second advances an idea found only in the N.P.; the third I treat in the text. 

29 Miss Foster quotes here Ashmoie 31, a short version, EETS, OS, cxtvu, p. 87, but 
I agree with Miss Lyle in deriving the influence from Harley, Marie C. Lyle, “Original 
Identity of the York and Townley Cycles,” Research Publications of the University of 
Minnesota, vt, #3, p. 11. As the other short versions do not have the rhymes in -is I am 
confident that both Ashmole and Towneley derive from Harley independently. 
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Clearly Harley determined the rhymes of Towneley and influenced 
its movement, yet Harley does not dominate the poet as the short ver- 
sions dominated the Cena poet. Already, in line 395, although the Har- 
ley rhyme sound is kept, the poet leaves Harley for John who, alone 
in any account, names all three parts of the body in the same remark— 
“Lord not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.’*° And the 
next line in Towneley is a literal translation of the Vulgate for John, 
13:10. The influence of the Passion upon the foot-washing couplets, 
then, is but a flavor. Moreover, as the passage which we have quoted is 
from Harley, probably from Harley derive also the other two passages 
common to all versions. The contrast to the use made of the Passion 
by the Cena poet could hardly be greater unless the Passion influence 
were absent entirely. The truth is that these late couplets derive from 
John whose account they follow seriatim and with almost no amplifica- 
tion. The evidence is very strong, therefore, against looking upon all the 
couplets of T XXb as written by the same poet. 

The question at once becomes important—do the succeeding quat- 
rains, written to connect the couplets with the Agony, reflect the habits 
of the writer of the Cena couplets or those of the author of the foot- 
washing couplets? In other words, do the changed characteristics re- 
main constant? As with the foot-washing couplets, there is clear evidence 
in the quatrains that their author knew the Northern Passion, but again, 
as with them, the echoes of the Passion are few. The Towneley ascrip- 
tion to the prophetys of the prophecy that, “The shepe shall fle away,/ 
Be skaterd wyde and byten,”® probably reflects Harley, line 381-383 
and the rhyme words me-fle, Towneley lines 417 and 419, may just possi- 
bly reflect the same words in Harley, lines 383-384. But the Passion in- 
fluence again emanates from Harley and there can be no question but 
that the passage as a whole reflects the gospel according to Mark as cer- 
tainly as the preceding couplets reflect the gospel according to John. 
Both Mark and the Northern Passion have the same chronology, but 
Towneley follows the brevity of Mark where the Passion expands the 
account freely. Moreover, Mark is clearly the poet’s model in his word- 
ing of the prophecy concerning the sheep; Mark only, of all the apostles, 
places the action at night as does Towneley, and Mark only, like Town- 
eley, has the cock crow twice in the Peter prophecy. In the other three 
gospels the cock is made to crow but once; in the Northern Passion he is 
made to crow thrice. 


% John, 13:9. 

* This evidence is probably supported further by the unlikehood that a poet who fol- 
lowed so closely the N.P. otherwise would depart from that account in his writing of the 
episode. ® T 421-422. 
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The quatrains repeat, therefore, the conditions present in the foot- 
washing couplets, not those in the Cena couplets with which T XXb 
opens. Both the foot-washing couplets and the Peter prophecy quatrains 
follow the gospels, not the Passion as source, and both, where they show 
the influence of the poem, follow Harley, not the short version’s basic 
influence in the Cena couplets. The testimony of sources is, therefore, 
very clear. They indicate one man as author of the Cena couplets and 
another as author of both the foot-washing couplets and the Peter proph- 
ecy quatrains. A poet might, of course, shift from the Passion to the 
gospels as a moulding influence upon his lines, but it is not likely that a 
man whose imagination was so dominated by the Passion as we have 
found that of the writer of the Cena couplets to have been, should have 
continued for so long with little evidence of the influence of the Passion 
showing in his lines and no certain evidence of the influence of the short 
versions at all. 

Against the feeling that all the couplets of T XXb must have been 
written by one man and the quatrains by another, then, stands com- 
pletely the testimony of sources. This testimony may, of course, be false. 
There are two things, however, which tend to corroborate it. Though 
Cady says that the quatrain poet “repeated the closing words of the 
foot-washing scene,’’* such is not the case. The closing couplets and the 
opening quatrains follow John 13:13-16 without the slightest deviation. 
There is no overlapping or other evidence of adjustment. In the second 
place, the change in form may not be so great as the format of the EETS 
suggests. For the quatrains may not be quatrains at all but septenar 
couplets. This interpretation of them was suggested by Davidson fifty 
years ago, although the difficulties of scansion of T X Xb were such that 
he did not feel he could pronounce upon the matter with authority. As 
septenar couplets, however, they would normally be written in two lines 
each with internal rhyme, and it is an interesting fact that all the coup- 
lets of this portion of Towneley, and practically all of the following Cap- 
cio episode, were written thus by. the scribe.® A poet wishing to add to 
the play an account of the Last Supper as given by John, might well be- 
gin writing in the standard couplet form of the lines which immediately 
preceded his contemplated continuation and then, realizing that the part 


% Cady, op. cit., p. 593. * Davidson, of. cit., p. 156. 

% The only stanzas not so written by the scribe are stanzas 93-95, 97 and the last four 
stanzas. All of these he writes in four lines each fully ligatured. Except for the last two all 
differ from the standard stanzas by showing four undoubted accents in all the lines and, 
more important, they make large use of alliteration. The last two stanzas may belong with 
the play and their writing be a carry over from the two stanzas which precede them, or they 
may be a clumsy late writing by some one seeking to make transition to the next play. 
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of the play which was to follow his writing was in a more difficult form 
of couplet, change to that form without waiting fora break in the prog- 
ress of his play to offer fitting opportunity for the change. Certainty re- 
garding the foot-washing couplets, however, is impossible. 

There remains one important question: were the quatrains of the 
Agony and Capture—for I shall continue so to call the possible septenar 
couplets for the sake of clarity—were they written by the poet whom we 
have just been following, or by another? What are the characteristics of 
the poet of the Capcio portion of T XXb? The first thing we notice is 
that he knew, and drew rather freely upon, both the long and the short 
versions of the Northern Passion. Detailed study, however, discloses the 
fact that he utilizes the long Harley version most frequently ;* indeed, the 
influence of Harley impinges upon his imagination so constantly as to 
leave almost a trail of echoes from the Towneley word “payn” in Christ’s 
first pray rt, to the words, “ye let my felows go with gryth,”’ uttered by 
Christ immediately before he is led away by his captors.*” In all the 
echoes, however—be they from the long or the short versions—there is 
no case of verbatim indebtedness in consecutive lines, as with the Cena 
poet, nor do the echoes often extend beyond rhymes or part lines. Where 
they do so extend they derive from a commingling of versions. It is this 
eclectic drawing upon the versions of the Passion and of other source 
material which is our poet’s first distinguishing characteristic.** He is a 
creative artist, writing a play on his own initiative, his knowledge of 
the material being his servant, not his master. 

Evidence in support of what I have just said is widespread. Let me 
indicate it by two quotations. The first will illustrate particularly his 
eclectic treatment of the Passion. 

Towneley 
Ihesus. Therfor, peter, I say the this, 
my will it is that all men witten: 
Put vp thi swerde and do no mys, 
for he that smytys, he shall be smyten. 699 

* The true line of Passion influence is often hard to determine, a difference of judgment 
being, at times, fully justified. Fortunately it is not necessary to determine the exact 
source of his echoes as his use of sources makes such determination of no importance. 
Without discussion, however, I believe that I may list as Harley echoes those in the follow- 
ing lines. The short versions can make no such showing. T 588-591; H extension lines 11-19, 
entered after line 512 by Miss Foster: T 599; H 564: T 669; H 530: T 674; H 539: T 690; 
H 561: T 692; H 587: T 699; H 568: T 707; H 544. 

37 T lines 500 and 707. For the T payn the short versions have ded and the gospels, cup. 
Only H 544 resembles T 707 at all. 

% E. M. Clark, “The Towneley Plays,” Orate Fratres, xvi, 73, points to the ultimate 
source of T 654-655, “Iudas wakys, and slepys not he/he commys to betray me here 
belyfe,” in the eighth lession of Holy Thursday, “Vel Judam non videtis, quomodo non 
dormit, sed festinat tradere me Judaeis?” 
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ye knyghtys that be commen now here, 
thus assemblyd in a rowte, 

As I were thefe, or thefys fere, 
with wepyns come ye me abowte; 


Me thynk, for sothe, ye do full yll 

thus for to seke me in the nyght, 
Bot what penance ye put me tyll, 

ye let my felows go with gryth. (peace) 


Harley 


“Put vp,” he said, “pi swerd ogaine, 
ffor he pat slase he sall be slane, 
And he pat smites with swerd, Iwis, 
Thurgh swerd he sall peris. 


Pan pai come with ful grete rowte 
And vmsett ihesus all obout 
With swerdes & maces & glaues gude. 


Pan ihesus said to pam in fere, 

Als a thef ge bind me here, 

And cumes with swerdes & gliues grete 
Als a thef me forto bete. 


And vnto bam pan pus said he: 
“Sen it is so pat 3e seke me 

And of sowre seking will noght ses, 
Lattes my menge pas in pese.” 


Additional 


Putt vp thi swerde & smyte no mare 
And thynke one hym pat smyttis sare: 
Wo so pat with swerdis wyrkis bale 

he sall hafe be same dale. 


Iudas come pane with gret rowte 
To by sett Ihesu all abowte 
with swerdis, glayues, maces gude. 


Thesu sayde, se bynde me here 
Righte als I were a thefes fere; 
with me ge done alle vnryghte 
thus to fare with me one nyghte. 


If I am soghte of sow with ill, 
latys thies mene in pese go still. 


It is at once obvious that the poet here draws upon both the long and 
the short versions of the Northern Passion. His rhymes in rowte-abowte 
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are in both versions as are his rhymes in here-fere. His rhymes yll-nyght- 
tyll derive from the short versions only, but his idiom in line 699 is that 
of the Harley long version, line 568, and, although his rhymes in his 
last stanza derive from Additional, he closes the stanza with the idiom 
and almost the wording of Harley, line 544. Here is utter commingling 
of the two versions of the Passion account. Yet always, even in his last 
line, his wording is personal to himself, independent of whatever version, 
and his ordering of the material, as will readily be observed by noting 
the Passion line numbering, upsets completely the chronology of the 
Passion account. Such procedure is, of course, entirely foreign to the 
practice of the poet of the Peter prophecy quatrains. 

My second quotation, although briefer, will illustrate well enough his 
commingling of the Bible and the Northern Passion accounts. Jesus has 
just returned to his disciples after his first prayer in the Garden. 


Towneley (ll. 504-511) Harley (Il. 503-508b) 
Symon, I say, slepys thou? And peter now I kounsail pe, 
awake, I red you all! Pat pou be redy forto fle; 
The feynd ful fast salys you, ffor sathanas es noght sowre frende; 
In wan-hope to gar you fall; He will ay seke sow forto schende. 
Bot I haue praied my fader fre, 
Bot I shall pray my fader so Pat mekill es feld of his powste. 
that his myght shall not dere; 
M ti h And parfore, peter, haue no drede, 
¥ HOOK So peent Cheese, He sall noght dere pe in pi dede. 


my flesh is seke for fere. 
Mark (14: 37-38) 


And he cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and saith un- 
to Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldst thou not watch 
one hour? ~ 

Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. The 
spirit is ready, but the flesh is weak. 


Luke (22: 31-32) 


And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat: 

But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: 

and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren. 


The question with which Towneiey opens is peculiar to Mark; it is not 
found in the other gospels or in the Passion. The warning about Satan, 
however, and the promise of the Lord to pray for Peter lest he succumb 
to him and his temptations, is found, not in Mark, but in Luke. It is also 
in the Passion, of course, marking thus the sole influence of that poem 
on the lines quoted. The influence is not verbal, however—it lies in 
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the placing. In Luke, whence the passage derives, it occurs in connec- 
tion with the Peter cock-crowing prophecy; in the Passion it is trans- 
ferred to the remarks of Christ after his return from his third with- 
drawal for prayer. The Towneley poet, however, with his accustomed 
independence, places it after Christ’s first with-drawal to pray. The last 
two lines of Towneley return us to Mark who, alone, makes the comment 
upon which they are based. As we recall the faithful chronological follow- 
ing of sources by the first two poets of Towneley XXb, we can hardly 
escape the conclusion that we are now following another man.** 

The last two lines of Towneley just quoted display a second and the 
final differentiating aspect I shall mention of the work of the poet we are 
following. I refer to the way in which he takes the purely generalized 
statement of Mark, “The spirit is ready, but the flesh is weak,” and 
converts it into a concrete interpretation of the personal emotions of the 
Saviour. He is a true dramatist whose dialogue does not function merely 
as a means of advancing the story, or even of visualizing, with more or 
less vividness, through particularization, of a given situation, as with the 
first two poets of T XXb; he enters into and interprets vividly through 
his dialogue the emotions of his characters. Let me illustrate this trait 
briefly, also by two quotations. 

The soldiers have captured Jesus and wish to kill him. Pilate, how- 
ever, has a different plan in mind. The following altercation ensues. 


Primus miles. Sen he has forfett agayns oure lawe, 724 
let vs deme hum in this stede. 
Pilatus. I will not assent vnto youre saw; 

I can ordan well better red. 727 


Malcus. Better red? yei dwill! how so? 728 
then were oure sorow lastand ay; 
And he thus furth shuld go, 
he wold dystroy oure lay. 731 


wold ye all assent to me, 732 
this bargan shuld be strykyn anone; 

By nyghtertayll, dede shuld he be, 
and till oure awnter stand ilkon. 735 


Pilatus. Peasse, harlottis, the dwill you spede! 736 
woid ye thus preualy morder a man? 

Malcus. when euery man has red his red, 
let se who better say can. 739 


* T have taken my illustrations from the Agony as nearest the Peter prophecy quatrains. 
A good example of the eclecticism I have illustrated is in stanzas 113-115 of the Capture 
portion of the play. In them the poet places chronology and sources at his own will as in 
the passages I have studied. 
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Even more vivid is a second passage as revealing emotion. The Jews have 
approached Christ, Judas has given him the betraying kiss, Jesus has 
confessed his identity, but no one has dared to lay hands upon him. Both 
John and the Northern Passion tell the story,*® but of them there is no 
echo as the poet writes: 


Malcus. Dar no man on hym lay hand? 676 
I shall cach hym, if I may; 
A flateryng foyll has thou bene lang, 
bot now is commen thyn endyng day. 679 


Petrus. I wold be dede within short space 680 
orI shuld se this sight ! (Cuts off his ear) 
Go, pleyn the to sir cayphas, 
and byd hym do the right! 683 


Alas, the tyme that I was borne, 684 
or today com in this stede! 

My right ere I haue forlorne! 
help, alas, I blede to dede! 687 


There can be no doubt, I take it, that the Agony and Capture were 
written by a different poet from the one who wrote the two preceding 
episodes of T XXb. 

A study of sources has verified our tentative position that three major 
poets were involved in the writing of T XXb. Moreover, as a Cena play 
and a Capture play would be essential to any cycle, the writers of these 
two portions of Towneley must have done their work before the Peter 
prophecy poet did his work unless, of course, one or the other of these 
episodes, as we have it, is a later rewriting of an earlier play. This, how- 
ever, does not seem likely. 

That a third poet should have thrust in a new episode between the 
Towneley Cena and the Towneley Agony and Capture is no cause for 
comment. Dividing and uniting of plays,—contraction and expansion 
of plays,—as sponsoring guilds shifted their interests or became more 
affluent or sought refinancing, are abundantly substantiated by our 
knowledge of cycles elsewhere.“ Such shiftings must have prevailed at 
Wakefield. Often, as at York and at Coventry, extant records indicate 
the cause for the changes made, but we have no records from Wakefield. 
There is no evidence, however, which may well indicate why T XXb 
was divided, or, shall I say, spread apart, and the foot-washing-Peter- 
prophecy inserted. 

“0 John, 18: 6: N.P., 532-534. H expands with four new lines. 
“ See the study of the complexity with which mystery cycles developed offered by Grace 


Frank, MP, xv, 565 ff., particularly her judgment of the situation in Towneley as given 
on pp. 571-572. 
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We have already seen that Towneley XXa, except for its opening 
Wakefield stanzas, was in all probability derived from York when the 
Conspiracy play known to Burton was rewritten some time after Burton 
wrote in 1415. It is interesting to note that the Towneley Agony and 
Capture also probably owes a great debt to York. In it Pilate, and not 
the high priests, sends out Judas and the soldiers to capture Jesus. For 
this, of course, there is no authority in the gospels, nor is there authority 
for it in the Northern Passion. But Burton, describing the Capture as 
known to him in 1415, wrote: Pilatus, Cayphas, Annas, xiiij milites ar- 
mati, Malcus, Petrus, Jacobus, Johannes, Jesus, et Judas osculans et 
tradens eum.” Unless we accuse Burton of error, we need look no further 
for the source of Pilate in the Towneley play. That he is not in error I am 
confident. He described fifty-two plays, but not once, unless here, did he 
assign an important character to a play to which he did not belong. More- 
over, although the registered play on the Agony and Capture at York, 
Play xxviul, does not contain the character of Pilate, this fact cannot be 
used against Burton. For York xxvin, like York xxvi, the Conspiracy, 
which we have already studied, is a very late play. It is written in long 
lines with many extra unaccented syllables, it is anapaestic in movement, 
and it uses alliteration as an ornament. Its verse form, too, shows late 
writing, for it alters the cauda rhyme sequence of the standard northern 
septenar stanza,-abab*, to the later sequence,-abba*. Moreover, Gayley 
places both the Conspiracy and the Capture at York in the latest period 
of York writing,“ a period which was at its height in the third decade 
of the fifteenth century,“ and, therefore, definitely later than Burton’s 
entry. He who believes Burton in error, then, has a heavy burden of 
proof. I am confident that we may look upon the Towneley Agony and 
Capture as done under the influence of the play described by Burton. 

The question at once suggests itself—if Towneley XXa was derived 
from York, and if the Towneley Agony and Capture was written under 
the influence of York, may not York also have influenced the writing of 
the Towneley foot-washing-Peter-prophecy episode? The first thing we 
note in answer to this question is that the first quatrain poet probably 
looked upon his work as more than a mere means of connecting the Cena 
with the Agony episodes of the Towneley play as suggested by Miss 
Foster. His repetition of the Peter prophecy, of course, suggests this, 
but there is sounder evidence which can be advanced. In the first place, 
there was no need for such connecting link as the play would pass with- 


* Quoted from York Mystery Plays, p. xxiii. 

‘8 Charles Mills Gayley, Plays of our Fore-fathers, pp. 157-158. 
“4 See my dating of this period at York, PMLA, tu, 97-112. 
“ Foster, EETS, OS., cxivu, p. 89. 
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out hitch from the last two lines of the Cena episode to the opening qua- 
train of the Agony scene. In the second place, the work of this third poet 
was more extensive than I have yet indicated, for he wrote not only the 
foot-washing and Peter prophecy episodes, but also dramatized a con- 
siderable portion of Christ’s after supper discourse in the upper cham- 
ber. As a result, his lines number almost exactly one half more than the 
lines of the Cena play as registered. Certainly he wrote, not a connecting 
link, but what, in comparison with the other portions of the Towneley 
play, he must have looked upon as a distinct unit—a scene or play in its 
own right among the other scenes or plays of Towneley XXb. 

He may have done this, of course, under his own initiative, but need 
not have done so. For in the “‘second list” at York we find the following 
entries :*¢ 

(30) Cuttellers Vendicio christi per Judas. 

(31) Bakers Cena Christi cum discipulis. 
(32) Waterleders Lavacio pedum discipulis. 

(33) Cordewaners Capcio Christi orantis in Monte. 


Obviously Burton’s play on the Last Supper was broken into two plays, 
and, just as obviously, the Bakers’ play must have followed the first 
three gospels and the Waterleders’ play must have followed the gospel 
according to John, exactly the situation which exists in Towneley. More- 
over, the second play, following John, in all probability introduced the 
Peter prophecy anew, placing it as in the gospel.*® Again we duplicate 
the situation in Towneley. Such entire conformity can hardly be coinci- 
dental, especially as a separate foot-washing play is not known elsewhere 
than in York. I believe, therefore, that we are justified in looking upon 


“ Quoted from PMLA, um (March, 1938), 101, n. 79. It has been customary to cal! 
this list ““Burton’s second list,” because some reader has scribbled the name Burton in 
the margin beside it. I early questioned this ascription because Burton in his 1415 list 
always calls the Lord by the name of Jesus, although he once writes, in his des¢ription of 
Play xxvu; “institucio sacrimenti corporis Cristi.” In the second list, however, the Lord 
is always called Christ. Note that Burton does not so spell the word on the one occasion 
when he used it. I wrote Mr. Angelo Raine, to whom I am indebted for the correct tran- 
scription of the list which I published in the note referred to above, asking his opinion. 
He replied that he did not think the hand was Burton’s, but to make assurance doubly 
sure, he called in a friend who was an experienced paleographer. It was the judgment of 
this gentleman that: 1, the list proper, the annotations and the signature are in different 
hands; 2, that the word “Burton” was not written by Burton himself; 3, that neither the 
original list nor the annotations is in Burton’s hand; and, 4, that the hand of the list proper 
“is certainly not much later than that of list one,” i.e., Burton’s list. Letter dated from 
129, The Mount, York, 23 August, 1939. Again I wish to thank Mr. Raine for his many 
courtesies to me. I feel we should accept his judgment and that of his friend as final. 

* This repetition of the prophecy in successive plays calls for no comment. York plays 
xvi and xvmi in like manner repeat the Coming of the Three Kings. 
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Towneley XXb as having reached essentially its registered form through 
the labors of a third major poet who was inspired to his effort by the 
example of the organization of plays at York as given in the “second 
list”’ of plays at that place. Note, especially, that this conclusion is un- 
affected by our judgement regarding the foot-washing couplets. If this 
final poet did not write them, he must have transposed them, exactly 
the thing which must have taken place at York between 1415 and c.1420 
when the second list was set down.* 

Towneley XXb, therefore, in my judgement, represents the work of 
three major poets, one of whom wrote a Last Supper play according to 
the accounts of the first three gospels, with the possible inclusion of the 
foot-washing episode, the second of whom wrote a Supper play according 
to the gospel of John, himself writing, if he did not merely transpose, the 
foot-washing couplets, and a third poet whose share in the play was the 
Agony and Capture portion. Of these, only the first seems free from the 
influence of York. Only the opening Wakefield stanzas and the Cena 
couplets, then, seem to be original to Wakefield, that is, free from York 
influence in some form. Towneley XX, as registered, owes a very great 
debt to the metropolitan cycle. 

I trust I shall not confuse the purpose of this study if I add that, 
as a corollary to the conclusions we have reached, the completion of 
Towneley XX as a whole must have been later than the work of the 
final writing in T XXb because of the opening Wakefield stanzas. Of 
this late date I have written elsewhere, but only here have I presented 
the evidence offered by Towneley XX in its fullness.“? Towneley XX, 
it would seem, reached its registered form, exclusive of the Wakefield 
stanzas, later than 1415 and probably not far from 1420. It offers, thus 
valuable evidence as to the date of the Wakefield Master’s work and 
the completion of the Towneley cycle as a whole. This cycle, like that at 
York, must have reached its greatest period of composition in the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 

MENDAL G. FRAMPTON 

Pomona College 


48 See my correction of Miss Lyle’s dating of this list, PMLA, tim, p. 101, n. 79, last 
h. 
49 See my study in PMLA, tm, 109-112. 
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THOMAS CAMPION’S SHARE IN 
A BOOKE OF AYRES 


HOMAS CAMPION was a gifted pioneer in the polished and so- 

phisticated seventeenth-century lyric that freed English poetry from 
the adoration of conventional sonnet mistresses. But the significance of 
his contribution is obscured when his authentic work is weighted down 
with the worn-out motifs and frequently slipshod workmanship of the 
poems appearing in Part 1 of A Booke of Ayres. This songbook was 
brought out in 1601 by Philip Rosseter, lutenist, later King’s Musician 
and Manager of the Children of the Queen’s Revels, and Campion’s life- 
long friend. It was divided, as Rosseter took pains to make clear, into 
two parts, the first consisting of twenty-one songs by Campion, the sec- 
ond of twenty-one more—“the rest of the Songs contained in this Booke, 
made by Philip Rosseter.” No one has denied to Rosseter the musical 
settings of this second part, several of them among the most charming 
of the period; but almost everyone has kidnaped the lyrics from those 
settings and presented them as a free gift to Campion, who, I think, 
might not greatly relish the honor. 

The ascription was made by Bullen, who in his introduction to the 
first modern edition of Campion’s works categorically declared, “The 
music was written partly by Campion and partly by Philip Rosseter; 
but all the poetry, we may be sure, was Campion’s.”! In this confident 
assumption Rhys, Courthope, and Thomas MacDonagh (in Thomas 
Campion and the Art of English Poetry, 1913) concur without further in- 
vestigation. The first scholar who considered it necessary to weigh the 
evidence was Percival Vivian, editor of the standard edition of the poet; 
he doubtfully coricludes that the style suggests Campion, though he can 
find no good evidence to preclude the attribution of the lyrics in question 
to some other poet.? Edmund H. Fellowes, in reprinting the songbook, 
also expresses uncertainty. But the only student of the poet to break defi- 
nitely with the tradition has been Miles M. Kastendieck, who not only 
calls attention to the unequivocal words of Rosseter’s dedication but sug- 
gests that the irregular and sometimes inferior quality of the lyrics of 
Part 11 makes Campion’s authorship unlikely.* My purpose here is to 
discover whether there is not good reason to accept at its face value for 
both music and poetry Rosseter’s declaration in his dedicatory epistle 
that “the first ranke of songs are of his owne [Campion’s] composition 
. .. to which I haue added an equall number of mine owne.” 

1 The Works of Dr. Thomas Campion (1889), p. xiv. 

2 Campion’s Works (1909), pp. lii-liii. 

3 England’s Musical Poet, Thomas Campion (1938), pp. 68-69. 
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It may be remarked in passing that the lyrics of Part 1 have frequently 
troubled scholars anxious to demonstrate Campion’s metrical skill. In 
the introduction to his edition of the poet Ernest Rhys quotes the first 
stanza of Song xI as an example of inferior poetry, concluding that Cam- 
pion here wrote perfunctorily because he was composing for Rosseter’s 
setting, not his own. Vivian similarly explains away ambiguity and ab- 
sence of metrical stability in Songs 1x, xm, and xv on the grounds that 
Campion’s primary purpose was musical rather than poetic, though he 
grants that at his best the poet shows prosodic mastery.‘ Suggestive, too, 
is the fact that the anthologists, who almost without exception accept 
the attribution of the songs of Part 1 to Campion, are rarely attracted 
to them in making their selections, whereas Part 1 is their favorite source. 
There appears to be a tacit feeling among those who have dealt with 
Campion’s poetry that the lyrics of the second part of the volume of 1601 
are the least attractive of all which have been attributed to the poet. 

The circumstances surrounding the publication of A Booke of Ayres 
offer a convenient starting point for detailed investigation. The assump- 
tion that Rosseter, having no poetic skill himself, requested his friend to 
write words for his music does not in itself violate what we know about 
the habits of Elizabethan song-writers. When the masque for Lord 
Hayes was published in 1607, Campion evidently provided words for 
the last three songs, which were originally “‘deuised onely for dauncing”’ 
by Lupo and Thomas Giles. The Songs of Mourning for Prince Henry 
(1613) were “worded by Tho. Campion. And set forth to bee sung... 
by John Coprario.” There is some evidence that Campion supplied words 
to the music of George Mason‘and John Earsden for The Ayres that were 
sung and played at Brougham Castle (1618). And Campion introduces his 
Fourth Booke of Ayres (1617) with the remark that “Some words are in 
these Bookes, which haue been cloathed in Musicke by others... yet 


* The Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. tv, pp. 146-147. 

5 A count in nine anthologies—Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (1921 ed.), Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s The Golden Pomp (1894) and Oxford Book of English Verse (1924), Frederic Ives 
Carpenter’s English Lyric Poetry (The Warwick Library, 1897), Ernest Rhys’s The New 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics (Everyman’s), Edward Thompson’s selection for the 
Augustan Books of English Poetry (1926), J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. Hudson’s Poetry of 
the English Renaissance (1929), E. K. Chambers’ Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse 
(1932), and Richard Aldington’s Viking Book of Poetry (1941)—shows in a total of 180 selec- 
tions from Campion’s works: from A Booke of Ayres, Part 1, 57; Part 1, 5; from Two Bookes 
of Ayres, Book 1, 23; Book 11, 14; from The Third and Fourth Booke of Ayres, Book m1, 37; 
Book rv, 16; and from the masques, Observations, and miscellaneous lyrics, 28. Each of the 
six books of ayres contains 21 songs, except for Book rm (29) and Book rv (24). Of the five 
selections from Part 11, three occur in Chambers’ collection; he remarks, “It has been con- 
jectured that Campion may have written the words for Rosseter’s settings, as well as for 
his own” (p. 888), but prints them as “Anonymous: Songs set by Philip Rosseter.”” 
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giue mee now leaue to make vse of mine owne.’”* But the situation that 
Rosseter faced called for the utmost frankness. It seems probable that he 
was anxious to make full capital of his friend’s name, which, as mention 
by Peele in 1593, Covell in 1595, Meres in 1598, Fitzgeffrey in 1601, and 
Daniel in 1602 indicates, was already known and honored in London. 
Thus, though only Rosseter’s name appeared on the title page, he placed 
Campion’s songs first; he prevailed upon his friend to write the careful 
address to the reader, if we may judge by the similarity of the ideas and 
turns of expression to those of Campion’s epistle for Two Bookes of Ayres 
(1613?); and he dedicated the book to Sir Thomas Monson, who was 
Campion’s friend, not his own, confident of its acceptance “‘chiefely in 
respect of the affection which I suppose you beare him.” The dedication 
contains, in addition to the precise description of the way in which the 
volume was made up, the information that Campion had permitted the 
publication of his songs principally because he had seen ‘“‘some of them 
both words and notes vnrespectiuely challenged by others.” It seems most 
unlikely that Rosseter would have made himself liable to the same 
charge, or that, if the poems of Part 1 were really Campion’s work, he 
would not have taken care to inform Monson of the fact as a further in- 
ducement for his favorable reception of the volume. 

The traditional argument is that Rosseter could not have written the 
words to his settings because we have no other evidence that he at- 
tempted poetry. But this idea is surely untenable in the light of scores of 
anonymous Elizabethan lyrics, particularly in the songbooks. The range 
and finish of the poems of Part 11 are by no means beyond the reach of 
any well-read gentleman who had lived through the last twenty years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. If Campion did write them, they should show several 
points of resemblance to his other work; indeed, we should expect in 
them a development later than that of some of the ayres of Part 1, 
several of which are known to have been in existence years earlier.’ But 
Part 11 moves not a jot beyond the Petrarchan languishing already grow- 
ing stale in the middle nineties; Part 1 sounds again and again the direct 
and robust note heard in the love lyrics of Donne and Jonson. 

The stylistic characteristics of Campion’s authentic work are a vivid 
sense of dramatic situation, a strong feeling for unity, emphasized by a 


* Vivian and Fellowes point out a half-dozen cases in which Campion’s words had been 
borrowed for settings by such musicians as Pilkington, Alison, Ferrabosco, and Dowland. 

7 Vivian draws attention to Latin versions of vii and x1 (Part 1) in Campion’s Poemata 
(1595); Bullen mentions two versions of xm in Harl. MS 6910, which he dates 1596; xrx 
appears among the added poems in Newman’s surreptitious edition of Astrophel and Stella 
(1591). There is no trace of any of the lyrics of Part 1 before their appearance in A Booke of 
Ayres. 
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liberal use of epigrammatic pointing, and a fluidity and polish marked 
particularly by the skilful metrical equivalence of stanza to stanza. In 
Part 1 appear the first of his many dramatic monologues for women, ‘““My 
loue hath vowd hee will forsake mee” (Song v), and two dramatic anec- 
dotes, ‘‘It fell on a sommers day” (vim1) and ‘‘When the God of merrie 
loue” (xv).* But his most original lyrics, here as later, are the ardent ap- 
peals to passion that well up out of highly-charged situations in which 
the lovers are alone together. Such are, in a reflective mood, ‘‘My sweet- 
est Lesbia let vs liue and loue” (1) and, more passionately, ‘“Turne backe, 
you wanton flyer” (vi), ‘Thou art not faire for all thy red and white” 
(x1), and “Your faire lookes enflame my desire” (xvi1), the last three of 
which skilfully suggest complete dramatic scenes. The lyrics sparkle with 
action, with zest for life, with the frank delight in kisses and embraces 
that might be expected from the author of the Poemata. There is little 
talk of vows and endless love and unrequited service, nor are love and 
beauty objectified as unapproachable ideals. The young ladies, less cool 
and perfect than the sonnet mistresses, are a good deal more human; 
they have their passions, like their lovers, and lips and arms and bodies 
with which to express them. But in Part 11 all is hopeless adoration and 
impotent brooding. The dramatic vividness of Part 1 fades to melancholy 
analysis of the lover’s soul and lamentation for a mistress compounded 
of stony heart and hypnotic eyes. At least seven lyrics of Part 1 celebrate 
physical embraces; the lover of Part 1, “ordain’d to be her scorne” 
(Song 111), may “Her gloue stil holde, but cannot touch the hand” 
(Song xrx). Of 14 lyrics in Part I concerned with the singer and his love, 
nine are direct addresses in the second person; of the same number in 
Part 11, two employ the second person and two more shift uneasily be- 
tween the second and third, but all four are clearly appeals to an absent 
mistress. Sober, remote, unimaginative, and imitative of the most hack- 
neyed poetic conventions, the poet of the second part bears little ostensi- 
ble resemblance to the poet of the first.° 

Campion strove for firm construction in his lyrics as in his musical 


§ It has not been remarked how large a proportion of Campion’s songs are for women— 
certainly a deliberate turnabout of the Petrarchan convention of the languishing lover. The 
list includes rx, xv, and x1x of Book m; 1, m1, Xv1, xxvii, and probably xxv1 of Book 11; 
IX, XII, XvmI, and xxmm of Book rv. Jonson uses the same device in The Forrest (11) and 
in Under-wood (9 and 10 of the Charis lyrics and “Hang vp those dull, and envious fooles”); 
so does Donne in Breake of day and the fragment “He that cannot chuse but Joue.” 

® It cannot be justly said that Campion had completely freed himself of the Petrarchan 
tradition. He touches it lightly in mm and x of Part 1, and more obviously in rx, x1, xuu, 
and xvi, though in the first of these the poet’s grief is not explained. There are examples 
elsewhere, too, particularly in the Third Booke of Ayres. But of the anti-Petrarchan natural- 
ism most characteristic of Campion’s lyrics there is not a sign in Part 1. 
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settings. The relationship of the two in his mind is suggested by an idea 
proposed in the epistle to Rosseter’s volume and developed in that to 
Two Bookes of Ayres: 

Short Ayres, if they be skilfully framed, and 

naturally exprest, are like quicke and good 

Epigrammes in Poesie, many of them shewing as 

much artifice, and breeding as great difficultie 

as a larger Poeme. 


In the authentic works Campion has completely grasped his subject; 
the lyrics are firmly girt and self-contained. His longer songs have a dis- 
tinct beginning, middle, and end; it would be difficult to omit a stanza 
or rearrange the order. In his favorite two-stanza form, the second stanza 
answers the first by application or exception or conclusion, the whole 
giving much the same effect as a well-constructed sonnet. The point is 
frequently driven home by an epigrammatic turn, sometimes lightly ac- 
centing each stanza, more often clinching the whole with an unexpected 
ending. This unity of effect is amply illustrated in Part 1. The six stanzas 
of “The man of life vpright” (xvi) effect in three neat sentences the 
complete exposition of the idea. The turns and resolutions of “See where 
she flies enrag’d from me”’ (x11), the artful building to an arresting con- 
clusion in “Blame not my cheeks” (x11) and “‘When thou must home to 
shades of vnder ground” (xx), the epigrammatic pointing in “It fell ona 
sommers day” (vit1), the economy and rounded perfection of ‘“‘When to 
her lute Corinna sings” (v1) and “Thou art not faire for all thy red and 
white” (x11)—the latter perhaps Campion’s most successful example of 
epigrammatic terseness—are excellent testimony of his concern for stud- 
ied composition.’® The lyrics of Part 1, on the other hand, are loose and 
diffuse. The poet ordinarily exhausts his subject in the opening stanza 
and devotes the remainder of the poem to inept variations on the same 
theme. The second song, ‘“‘And would you see my Mistris face?,” is a fair 
example of this composition by accretion: it is a list of unintegrated meta- 
phors extended until the writer’s invention failed him. Similar stale lists 
—of woes, traits, symptoms and the like—furnish the schemes for Songs 
III, V, VII, Vit, Ix, and xv. Sometimes the poems are little more than tis- 
sues of proverbs—a peculiarity, I suspect, that contributed heavily to 
the “Euphuism” which Courthope discovered in Campion and to which 
Vivian reluctantly assents." The clarity and terseness that mark the 
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10 This epigrammatic incisiveness, so popular in the early seventeenth century and so 
rare in the more expansive Elizabethan verse, is one of the most distinctive of Campion’s 
poetic traits, Some of the clearest examples occur in x1, x11, and xv of Book m and rx, 
XII, Xv, and xxi of Book tv. 

" See particularly x1, xm, xx, and xxi, though all the songs of Part 1 make use of tra- 
ditional sententiae. Campion is not guiltless in this respect, obvious examples being Songs 
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poems of Part 1 are replaced by ambiguity and irrelevancies as the poet 
gropes to fill up his stanzas. Curiously flat is this statement of a tradi- 
tional plea in the third stanza of Song xIx: 


O let not beautie so forget her birth, 

That it should fruitles home returne to earth. 
Loue is the fruite of beautie, then loue one; 

Not your sweete selfe, for such selfe loue is none. 


The tyranny of rhyme lays on its patchwork at will, as in the fourth 
stanza of Song VIII: 

Doe not admire why I admire: 

My feuer is no others fire: 

Each seuerall heart hath his desire; 

Els proofe is false, and truth a lier. 


Characteristically static, the lyrics end precisely where they began, and 
the lame and impotent conclusions are in striking contrast to the epi- 
grammatic neatness with which Campion closes up a song. Two of the 
more promising studies of the lover’s state, ““Aye me! that loue should 
natures workes accuse” (x1) and “If she forsake me, I must die” 
(xvm), for example, collapse in tag endings, the first with the feeble 
couplet 
Vertue and duetie can no fauour gaine: 
A griefe, O death, to liue and loue in vaine, 


the second with the time-worn favorite of the balladist, 


Then come, death, and end my paine. 


Finally, it is almost impossible to believe that the author of “Thou art 
not faire for all thy red and white” could have had anything to do with 
such a confused and faltering appeal as “Shall I come, if I swim?,” the 
twelfth song of Part 11. 

In the matter of prosodic detail, all critics unite in admiration of Cam- 
pion’s metrical skill. 





vim and xrx in Book 1, m1 and xv in Book m1, m1 and xvi in Book rv. But his characteris- 
tic tone is direct and immediate; nowhere does he yield so abjectly to this convention of the 
songbooks as does the poet of Part 11. From the extensive use of antithesis as a purely rhe- 
torical device, with which Courthope also charges him, Campion will be found almost free 
if Part m be omitted from consideration. There seems to me little basis for Courthope’s 
statement, to which Vivian also agrees, that George Peele recognized Campion as “an em- 
inent Euphuist” by celebrating him in the Prologue to The Honour of the Garter as “thou 
That richly cloth’st conceite with well made words.” It is curious, but doubtless helpful to 
his argument, that Courthope should print only Song xx1 of Part 11, the inferior Song x1 of 
Book 1m, and one song from a masque to illustrate his criticism of Campion (A History of 
English Poetry, 1897-1903, vol. u1, pp. 170-173). 
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He declares in the Epistle to Two Bookes: 


I haue chiefely aymed to couple my Words and Notes louingly together, which 
will be much for him to doe that hath not power ouer both. 


The application of that ambitious principle is evident in the way in 
which stanza after stanza reproduces the stresses, substitutions, and 
caesurae, the very phrase-molds, of the pattern laid out in the first. Such 
songs as “I care not for these Ladies,” “‘When to her lute Corinna sings,”’ 
“Follow your Saint,” “Harke, al you ladies that do sleep,” and “When 
thou must home to shades of vnder ground” are of the very essence of 
lyricism: they sing themselves, even without the settings.” But no such 
precise molding of lines distinguishes Part 11, where the musical setting 
is often depended upon to disguise irregularities in the rhythmical pat- 
tern of the verse. Though set to the same accompaniment, there is little 
metrical correspondence between such lines as ‘Let lofty humors mount 
vp on high” and “‘Loue chaines the earth and heauen”’ (Song vii, lines 
5 and 13); or “Not to be enui’d nor to bee disdain’d or disgraced” and 
“Through the flourie banks, and still in the midst his course guideth” 
(Song x1, lines 6 and 12); or “When Laura smiles her sight reuiues both 
night and day” and “The sprites that remaine in fleeting aire” (Song 1x, 
lines 1 and 5); or “The cruell wounds of sorrow and vntam’d despaire” 
and “And fils with heau’nly spirits my humble muse” (Song 1x, lines 4 
and 16). Divorced from the settings, many lines are undistinguishable 
from prose, as in the ragged second stanza of Song x11: 


You are faire, so was Hero that in Sestos dwelt; 

She a priest, yet the heate of loue truly felt. 

A greater streame then this did her loue deuide; 
But-she was his guide with a light: 

So through the streames Leander did enioy her sight. 


Other evidence of unskilled workmanship might be urged: the awkward 
inversions of natural word order, from which Part 1 is quite free; the 
paucity and occasional falseness of the rhymes; the obviousness of the 
rhyme patterns.“ It can hardly be argued that all this awkwardness 


12 Songs II, VI, X, XIx, and xx of Part 1. Kastendieck has the fullest discussion of metrical 
equivalence in Campion’s poetry. In Vivian’s edition, by the way, there is an unsymmetric 
printing of Song xm, Part 1, which, following Bullen’s earlier printing, appears in one 11- 
line and one 12-line stanza. Combination of ll. 18 and 19 into a single line, “Though, when 
her sad planet raignes, froward she bee,” restores the pattern. 

13 Of this ninth song Vivian remarks that except for the first line of stanzas 1, 3, and 4 
“hardly any two corresponding lines in the rest of the poem are metrically similar” (Cam- 
bridge History, tv, 147). 

4 The poet of Part 1m frequently leaves unrhymed lines, a privilege of which Campion, 
despite his strictures upon rhyme in Obseruations in the Art of English Poesie, rarely avails 
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should be charged to Campion’s lack of care when writing to another 
man’s music; the lyrics which we know he wrote for the settings of others 
show, if less inspiration, at least little falling off in purely metrical 
skill—and those men had not Rosseter’s claim upon his friendship. It is 
safe to conclude, at any rate, that the poet of Part 1 lacked either the 
inclination or the skill to make the words worthy of the music. 

If we leave the consideration of style to compare the thought of the 
two parts of A Booke of Ayres, there is still little basis for identifying 
Campion as the poet of Part m. He has not, of course, the intellectual 
vigor of a poet like Donne; his concern is not with the analysis of ideas. 
But his works reveal something of the man’s attitude toward life. They 
show him, as has already been suggested, warm-blooded, impatient of 
convention and sham, sympathetic toward the frank, the natural, and 
the human. He celebrates “humane loue” and “the common tye Of 
mankinde, societie.”” He attacks times and men rebellious against the 
decrees of Nature, praising “the true wisedome that is iust, and plaine.” 
Like Bacon, Donne, Jonson, and other intense spirits of his day, he be- 
lieves constant striving the chief duty of a man. Sloth is “the ruine of 
mankinde”’; ‘‘The man that nothing doth is dead.’"® But the half-dozen 
didactic poems of Part 11 are thoroughly in the tradition of mid-sixteenth- 
century stoicism; their lesson is the vanity of the world, the virtue of re- 
tirement from its temptations, the beauty of the Golden Mean. Cam- 
pion’s “Diuine and Morall Songs,” of which “The man of life vpright”’ 
and*“‘Come, let vs sound with melody, the praises” (xvi11 and xx1) fur- 
nish fair examples in Part 1, are as a whole less successful than his love 
lyrics; but they nowhere descend to such banal moral tags as those which 
set off the commonplace didacticism of Part 11: 

But if we still in vertue delight, 
Our soules are in heauen placed. 
That feare of hell cannot dismaie 
His steadfast hart that is enurd the truth still to obey. 





himself. A lack of readiness is suggested by frequent recourse to the old “desire-fire” rhyme, 
an ancestor in conventionality of the “June-moon” of more recent vintage; it is used in five 
poems in Part 1. In Part 1 it occurs once (and there desire is a verb), and only three times 
in Campion’s other four books of ayres. The very high percentage of quatrain stanzas in 
Part 1 (9 poems in 21, as compared with 20 in 116 in Campion’s five books) may be 
explained by the exigencies of the settings; yet it is odd that seven of these nine poems select 
the form aabb, which in the other books is used less frequently than the alternating and 
enclosed forms, while the other two are written in quadruplets, of which there is no example 
anywhere in Campion’s unchallenged work. No stanza in Part 1 approaches the complexity 
of those in vir or xu of Part 1. 

4% The citations are from Book 1, Song x; Book m1, Song v1; Book 1, Song xrx. Cf. also 
m and v of Book tv. 
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Loade not your guiltie soules with wrong, and heauen then 
will soone relent." 


The picture of Campion revealed in his later volumes fits the poet of 
Part 1; it does not fit the poet of Part 1. 

Examination of the diction in so small a body of verse can lead only to 
inconclusive results. Yet it is at least suggestive to find several of Cam- 
pion’s favorite words missing from Part 11 while other words appear there 
much more frequently than they do in his unchallenged work. In a score 
of genuine Campion lyrics one would expect to find woo, lips, maid, 
wanton, and a much more profuse use of his favorite adjectives, sweet and 
fair. Conversely, one would not expect so much affection for despair and 
desperate, happy and flowery, which are comparatively infrequent in his 
poetic vocabulary. There are fifteen cases of color words in Part 1, but 
the closest approach in Part 1 is “gloomie night.” In Part 1 Campion 
celebrates his conviction that “Roses are the flowres of loue”’ in four 
poems; there are neither roses nor rosy cheeks in Part 11.!” Vivian con- 
sidered the use of the proper name Laura in Songs 1x and x11 the one 
shred of demonstrable evidence for attributing the poems of Part 11 to 
Campion, and it is true that he uses the name freely both in the Latin 
poems and in the Observations; but it does not appear in his five song- 
books. It was of course a commonplace, as are the other proper names of 
Part 1—Elizium, Aurora, Diana, Venus, Hero, Leander—which form a 
possibly significant contrast to the more accomplished classical array of 
Lesbia, Amarillis, Corinna, Proserpina, and the rest in Part 1. 

Finally, such external evidence as reprinting, revision, and the use of 
sources continues to suggest that Campion had nothing to do with Part 
11. Vivian’s studies have revealed how frequently the poet repeats his 
themes in fresh versions, often revising both lyrics and settings. Thus 
four of the songs of Part 1 were reprinted with variations in his later song- 
books.’* But even in The Third and Fourth Booke of Ayres, where, as he 


16 Songs Xvi, v, vi. See also x1, xxI, and xx, the last the most tuneful of the lyrics in 
Part 11, though its matter is commonplace enough. 

1” The number of appearances in, first, Part 1 and, second, the four later books of ayres 
(comprising 95 lyrics) is woo, 5 and 9; lips, 4 and 7; maid, 2 and 10; wanton, 3 and 4. None 
of these words appears in Part 1 except wanton, once, in the sense of playful, which is not 
Campion’s sense elsewhere. Sweet appears in Part 1 12 times, in Part 1 6, in the later books 
37; fair appears 10, 4, and 36 times. Despair and desperate are used 7 times in Part 1, not 
at all in Part 1, and only 8 times in the later books; happy has 7 appearances in Part u, 
none in Part 1, nine in the later books. Flowery, used three times in Part 11, is used only once 
elsewhere in the songbooks. Roses and rosy appear in 12 other poems in the later books. The 
line quoted is from Song vm of Book 11. 

48 Song xvu as 1 of Book 1; xvi and xvi as xx and xxi of Book tv; several lines of 
vu in x of Book nu. 
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says, he has reclaimed several of his lyrics that had been set by other men, 
there is no sign of revision or adaptation of any of the poems of Part 1. 
The closest parallel that can be found is that between the familiar 
“There is a Garden in her face” (Book 1v, Song vi) and the second song 
of Part 1, “And would you see my Mistris face?”’, the next line of which 
runs, “It is a flowrie garden place.” But all resemblance between the two 
poems ceases in these lines. The conceit itself was not unknown to Eliz- 
abethan poets; it need not even be assumed that the earlier poem sug- 
gested the later, though this in itself would be no proof of identity of 
authorship.’® 

Again, all scholars have recognized that the influence of Catullus had 
much to do with shaping Campion’s style. His critical epistles twice men- 
tion the Latin writer as the model of lyric poets, and some sixteen in- 
stances of direct imitation have been pointed out in his poetry. Part 1 
is rich in reminiscences, with two indubitable cases in Songs 1 and vu, 
and possibly others in Iv and v—a total of about 20 lines. But those who 
have confidently examined Part 11 for other echoes of Catullus have been 
able to turn up only one doubtful allusion, the complaint of the lover in 
Song x: 

My obiect now must be the aire, 
To write in water words of fire.” 
These lines are not remarkably close to the third and fourth of Catullus’s 
Carmen \xx: 
dicit: sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 
in vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 

Nor is it necessary to assume that so obvious a symbol of futile effort was 
revealed only to disciples of the Latin poet. One need not suppose, for 
instance, that Spenser required the inspiration of Catullus for “One day 
I wrote her name vpon the strand.” But since the issue has been raised, 
it is easy to show that any Elizabethan with an interest in contemporary 
poetry might have been familiar with this particular image. The 1598 
Folio of Sidney’s works not only quotes the Latin lyric among the 
Certaine Sonets but furnishes Sidney’s translation, to the effect that a 
woman’s words to an importunate lover “In wind or waters streame do 
require to be writ.’ There is certainly no evidence that the poet of Part 

19In The Phoenix Nest (1593), the poem A most rare, and excellent Dreame, generally at- 
tributed to Robert Greene, has the line, ““Hir cheekes resembleth right a garden plot.” 

20 The most complete analysis of Campion’s debt to Catullus appears in John B. Emper- 
or’s The Catullian Influence in English Lyric Poetry circa 1600-50. University of Missouri 
Studies, ut, no. 3 (1928), pp. 21-28. 

2. Thus the similar idea in Book 1, Song vu, that to express earthly pomp and beauty “Is 
but to carue in snow, on waues to write” is inadequate evidence that the same poet must 
have written the song in Part 1. 
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11 enjoyed the intimate acquaintance with the lyrics of Catullus that is 
shown everywhere in Campion’s genuine work. 

One bit of positive evidence may close the discussion. In the year fol- 
lowing the appearance of A Booke of Ayres Francis Davison brought 
out his miscellany, A Poetical Rapsody. It contained four poems credited 
to Campion: A Hymne in praise of Neptune from Davison’s own Masque 
of Proteus, Song of Part 1, Song xm of Part 1, and Song vi of Part 1, 
in that order. In the second edition of 1608, however, Campion’s name 
was removed from beneath the second of these and replaced with 
“Anon.”, though it remained beneath the first, third, and fourth poems 
of the group; and these ascriptions were unchanged in subsquent editions 
of 1611 and 1621. It is clear that Campion and Davison were acquainted, 
since the latter is the only authority for crediting the poet with the 
Hymne. It seems as probable as anything can be at this interval of time 
that Campion himself requested the editor to remove his name from the 
single selection from Part 1. At the very least, it indicates a belief on the 
part of a contemporary and friend of Campion that at least one of the 
lyrics of Part 11 was not the poet’s work.” 

The foregoing analysis does not perhaps prove beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that Campion had no part in any of the poems of Part m of A 
Booke of Ayres. But the burden of proof, it seems to me, lies with those 
who have tacitly assumed without any evidence that Campion must 
have written all the lyrics. Every type of inquiry does appear to indicate 
a different hand in the second part. The logical conclusion would be that 
it was Rosseter himself who composed the words for his own settings; 
they are well within the reach of a casual amateur, and everything in the 
clear and explicit dedication seems to support this suggestion. Certainly 
the removal of the twenty-one inferior lyrics from the canon of Cam- 
pion’s works would make possible a more precise estimate of the place 
of the poet among those who turned English poetry from servile imita- 
tion of Sidney and Spenser toward a new simplicity, directness, and 
realism at a time when the force of the Elizabethan inspiration was sub- 
siding. If A Booke of Ayres was indeed, as Rosseter said it was, a “‘two- 
faced Ianus in one bodie vnited,” there seems to be no good reason why 
Campion should be any longer disfigured with the less attractive face. 


RALPH W. BERRINGER 
United States Army 


2 In his edition of the miscellany Hyder Rollins also suggests the possibility that the 
signature in the edition of 1602 may have been an editorial error (n, 180). 
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MILTON’S COMUS AND THE COMUS 
OF ERYCIUS PUTEANUS 


HE neo-Latin Comus of Erycius Puteanus (Hendrik van der Put- 

ten)! has been much neglected as a source of Milton’s masque, in 
which Comus, the post-classical god of revelry, appears as the central 
figure. As early as 1790, Sir John Hawkins, in a note on Johnson’s Life of 
Milton suggested Puteanus’s fantasy as a source of Milton’s fiction.? To 
date, however, no serious attempt has been made to trace Milton’s debt 
to this curious extravaganza, although its probable influence upon Mil- 
ton has been universally recognized.’ 

That Milton, an excellent classical scholar, had heard of Puteanus, 
learned professor of Louvain, goes almost without saying. And that the 
Oxford reprint of two of Puteanus’s most popular works would commend 
itself to his attention is extremely probable. He tells of himself that at 
Horton he gave himself up “entirely to reading the Greek and Latin 
writers, exchanging, however, sometimes the country for the town, 
either for the purchase of books or to learn something new in mathema- 
tics or in music.‘ What more natural than that at one of his jaunts to Lon- 
don in the spring of 1634, he picked up this little volume of Puteanus and 
read it with considerable interest?> It seems more than sheer coincidence 


1Van der Putten (1574-1646), Professor of Eloquence and Classical Literature at 
Louvain, was a man of considerable erudition and a prolific writer of small books. Comus, 
sive Phagesiposia Cimmeria: Somnium, a prose fantasy with occasional verse, was first 
published at Louvain in 1608. It was translated into both Flemish and French, reprinted 
in 1611, 1613, 1615, and at Oxford in 1634, the year Milton wrote his masque. The Oxford 
reprint was bound with his Historia Insubricae. 

2 It is rather taken from the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, under the fiction of a 
dream, the characters of Comus and his attendants are delineated, and the delights of 
sensualists exposed and reprobated. See The Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets, vol. 1 
(London: T. Longman), p. 134. 

* Hanford, for example, in the latest edition of his Milton Handbook (Crofts, 1939, pp. 
161-162), calls the resemblances “too striking to be the result of accident.” For specific 
parallels between the two works, however, he refers back to Todd’s variorem edition of 
Milton (1801). 4 Second Defence. 

5 Comus reflects cleariy Milton’s current literary enthusiasms. His indebtedness to 
Spenser is marked throughout the masque, and specifically acknowledged as his source for 
the Sabrina legend. See J. F. Bense, “‘ ‘Meliboeus old’ in Milton’s Comus,” Neophilologus, 
1 (1916), 62-64. His indebtedness to A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Tempest is also 
marked, and reflects his delight in Shakespeare’s ‘‘nztive wood-notes wild” (L’Allegro, 
133-134). His indebtedness to Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess coincides with the revival of 
this masque-like pastora! for presentation at court on Twelfth Night 1633/4, its subsequent 
revival in the months following at the Black Friars theater in London, and its third quarto 
reprint at the same time. 
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that he should select for his masque-drama not only the identical theme 
of Puteanus’s fantasy, but also Comus as the chief protagonist.® 

Comus has generally been regarded as essentially Milton’s own poetic 
interpretation of the god of revelry described briefly by the Greek sophist 
Philostratus the elder (fl. 215-245 A.D.) in Imagines. But the Comus of 
Puteanus is a full-drawn portrait which bears many resemblances to the 
gay sensualist and seducer which Milton depicted. Moreover, numerous 
parallels, some of them close verbal parallels, enforce the idea that it was 
from Puteanus that Milton received the inspiration for his own creation.’ 

A somewhat detailed synopsis of Puteanus’s fantasy, since it has never 
been translated into English, is perhaps advisable before discussing Mil- 
ton’s probable debt to it. 


After assuring his readers that he is relating merely a dream, Puteanus tells 
how he was wandering alone at the entrance of a leafy wood, dark and gloomy 
under the dense foliage of venerable boughs. Here he comes upon the remains of 
a feast, and, inscribed upon a beech tree nearby, a poem praising in voluptuous 
terms the pleasures of the senses. 

Comus then approaches through the trees, attended by Luxury and Wanton- 
ness and a crowd of worshippers. He is depicted as a youthful hermaphrodite, 
graceful and charming, although he has obviously been eating and drinking too 
much. His hair is curled and perfumed; he wears a crown of roses. In his left hand 
he carries a torch; in his right, a cup of wine. 


Partially lulled to sleep by the sweet song of Comus’s attendants, Puteanus 
is abruptly awakened by the flaming torch which Comus shakes in front of his 
eyes, and rebuked for not staying awake at the sacred rites. Comus goes on to 
explain that he is the god of revelling, that he is worshipped far and wide. His 


6 In his dedication (editions 1615 and 1634) Van der Putten writes: The religion of pleas- 
ure has been established as an evil of almost all races and ages; it has increased with 
extravagance and wantonness. Everywhere its deities are given over to vices, so that who- 
ever is wise is considered an impious man, whoever would teach virtue, an evil man. Because 
in truth, neither Bacchus nor Venus nor other influences convey the insanity of revelry 
and conviviality except among the Greeks, Comus had his inception, and thus the kingdom 
of the belly was spread about, so that it was not enclosed within the boundaries of any land. 
I have dared to profane these mysteries; I have described them; and as if I cherished some 
part of wisdom, I have been blasphemous toward extravagance and wantonness. (Voluptatis 
religio omnium paene aetatum gentitimque scelere constituta est, luxu lascividque crevit. Sua 
ubique vitiis Numina data sunt, ut impius esset, quisquis sapiens; ut malus, quiscuis virtutem 
inculcaret. Quia verd non Bacchus, no Venus, no alia potentia insaniam Conviviorus & Com- 
messationum im plebant, coli apud Graecos Comus coe pit adeoque diffusum est Ventris regnum, 
ut nec terrarium finibus clauderetur. Haec sacra profanare ausus sum: descripsi, & quasi 
aliquam Sapientiae partem colerem, impius in Luxum Lasciviamque fui.) 

7 Comus appears briefly as a character in Ben Jonson’s Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue 
(1619). Milton is generally credited with knowing Jonson’s masque, although it was not 
published until 1640. But Jonson’s Comus bears little resemblance in conception or ap- 
pearance to Milton’s. He is simply the “Bouncing Belly,” a gross figure with an enormous 
pauch, drawn upon the stage in a gilded chariot. 
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mother is Venus; his.father, Mercury. He is the genius of nocturnal love; indeed 
the whole of pleasure is his realm, and no one is happy who does not belong to 
him. Life, he continues, is a punishment without pleasure; kindly Nature does 
not bring one forth to torture his soul with harsh virtue. Immortality is a vain 
hope; one should snatch the pleasures of the fleeting hour. 

Puteanus, disgusted, longs to fly from the place. Just then a thick cloud en- 
folds him and bears him off to the sunless abode of the Cimmerians, where, the 
cloud lifting, he perceives in a secluded vale the stately palace of Comus. A friend, 
Aderba, appears on the scene, badly frightened by the black mist and the threat 
of spectres. Puteanus assures him that innocence, purity, virtue have nothing 
to fear from the terrors of darkness, and urges their entering the palace of Comus. 

As they approach the palace, they are met by Lycus, brother of Cerberus, who 
rushes out from a near-by cave. Just as they overcome the dog, a tumult echoes 
from the palace, and out pour a crowd of bacchants, who order themselves to 
meet an oncoming procession. It is Comus, preceded by torch-bearers, attended 
by Luxury and Wantonness, and followed by a train which includes, among oth- 
ers, Love, Laughter, Merriment, Sensual Joy, Satiety, Drunkenness. Sighting 
someone in the throng who looks like Epicurus, Puteanus comments upon the 
falseness of that teaching which assigns the law of conduct to pleasure instead of 
to virtue, and which seeks a sound authority for a bad thing by calling gluttony 
and lust happiness. 

Impelled by curiosity, however, to observe the rites of Comus, he and Aderba 
mix with the throng that are entering the palace, many of whom they learn are 
dangerous monsters, concealing their brutality behind a mask. Comus, they are 
told, distinguishes his priests with such insignia. At the threshhold of the palace 
stands a youth with amphora and cup, pouring out delicious wine for all those 
who enter. Upon the youth’s insistence that Comus’s palace is so sacred that it is 
defiled by anyone who fasts even in spirit, Puteanus and Aderba both drink the 
proffered wine. 

Entering the palace, they find themselves first in the bridal chamber. Here they 
see statues of Venus, Cupid, Bacchus, Ceres, and watch certain erotic rites: 
worship of the god of the garden, the goddess of the loosening of the virgin’s 
girdle, the god of subduing, the goddess of the first contact, and the goddess of 
ravishing. From the bridal chamber they wander onto a spacious torchlit portico, 
where they discover the very picture of Comus described by Philostratus in 
Imagines.* The approach of a stranger, who is composing an encomium on night, 
sets Puteanus to wondering whether they have not come to the portico of the 
Stoics, and he asks the newcomer whether learned pursuits hold sway there. Yes 
indeed, he is told. One need not think that there is any necessity in “growing pale 
and abstaining from wine throughout the whole of December.” The road to 
Parnassus is not strewn with difficulties. All one needs to do is to shrill out 
satire, epigram, force lies into verse, hiss other’s virtues, fawn over vices, and the 
name of poet is his. While he is enlarging upon this theme, criers announce that 
Comus has taken his place at the feast and that the guests are awaited. 


§ Puteanus proceeds to give a fair Latin translation of Philostratus. (See pp. 31-32, edi- 
tion of 1634.) 
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Puteanus and Aderba follow the throng into a huge dining hall. Here, in a 
luxurious setting and amidst a tremendous uproar, men and women are gorging 
themselves on delicious food and drinking rivers of wine. Among the observers 
they discover a mutual friend, an old man named Tabutius, who, leading them 
to one side, tells them that when young he too was a follower of Comus, but that 
now, wise with the years, he observes these rites only to condemn them. Comus, 
he tells them, is the kindler of all the flames of vice. He weakens the mind with 
false pleasures, banishes candor and frankness, encourages pretense and deceit. 
Luxury and Wantonness, his close companions, destroy what is noble in youth; 
their proffered friendship is, in reality, tyranny. Tabutius then begins to moral- 
ize freely, condemning extravagance and pretense, upholding moderation and 
candor. 

He is interrupted by Comus, who quiets the uproar in the banquet hall and 
proceeds to sing an Anacreontic ode to his followers to the accompaniment of 
a lyre. He who seeks a sweeter life, the ode runs, will enroll his name among the 
Phagesii. Then will he learn the delights of mellow wine, of beating the ground 
with langorous step, of wanton love. Let dull cares be gone, the song continues; 
let Love, Laughter, Merriment be welcomed. Here is sweet lust; here am I, 
Comus, the father of Pleasure. Here one may bind his locks with roses, drink, 
dance, melt in love. Let youths and maidens ripe for love perform these my rites. 

The song is received in tumultuous joy by his worshippers. After the demon- 
stration dies down, Tabutius continues his moralizing, his expositions dragging 
along with few interruptions for the major portion of the rest of the dream. He 
treats of drunkenness, of overeating, of behavior at banquets, of excesses and ex- 
travagances of all kinds. The banquet grows tumultuous again. Two suitors for 
the attention of a serving maid appropriately named Circe stir up a commotion 
which spreads to such proportions that Comus is unable to quell it. Whereupon, 
still attended by Luxury and Wantonness, Comus leaves the hall, and Puteanus 
awakens from his dream, welcoming once more the light of day. 

From this synopsis it can be seen that Puteanus has followed Philo- 
stratus to a certain extent in his delineation of the god of revelry. He is a 
youth ruddy with wine, carrying a torch in one hand, his head crowned 
with fragrant roses. He is surrounded by a band of revelers, men and 
women, whose heads are also crowned with roses, and who carry flaming 
torches. 

But Puteanus has added other details not found in the Greek descrip- 
tion, which find their counterpart in Milton. Comus appears with a cup 
of wine in one hand.® His hair is “arranged in locks of curls and annointed 
with sweet scents.’’!° He is attended by personifications such as Wanton- 

® Cf. Milton’s stage directions following 1. 92: Comus enters, with a charming rod in one 
hand, his glass in the other. 

10 Coma incirros cincinnésque digesta, odoribus perfusa, auram quoque imbuerat (p. 8). 
een, Oe: Oc dang ban by the carts to 0 foul death. 


B . 104-105: 
ae we Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. 
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ness, Sensual Joy, Satiety, Drunkenness." The majority of the followers 
in his train are dangerous beasts, who wear masks that conceal their 
brute nature.” Comus and his crew have two habitats: one a dense 
woods, the other the god’s stately palace." In both places they perform 
erotic rites under the cover of darkness, give themselves over to drink- 
ing, dancing, feasting, and debauchery.“ In the palace of the god are to 
be found all the delights of sensuality,’ but before entering into these 
delights one must drink of the wine offered to him; there is no place for 
the abstemious among the followers of Comus.'* 

More important still, Puteanus depicts Comus for the first time not 
only as a reveller but as a seducer. He has a thorough-going philosophy of 
pleasure, acceptance of which he urges in glowing, if specious, arguments. 
His appeal is directed especially to young men and young women, whose 
blood courses hot and swift through their veins. Them he tempts to a life 
of indulgence with the false assurance that it is the only means to happi- 
ness. “For the life of mortals is a punishment without pleasure,”’ he urges. 
“Reflect to what purpose kindly Nature has brought you forth: not for 
you to torture your wretched soul with harsh virtue, not to repulse it 
from intercourse with happiness; but rather that you might comfort it 
with softness, bath it in every sweet and delightful thing.”””” 


11 Cf. Milton’s personifications, ll. 102-104: 

Meanwhile, welcome Joy and Feast, 
Midnight Shout and Revelry, 
Tipsy Dance and Jollity. 

12 Quos homines putas lupi sunt, &e Daunia, Getulidve monstra’ morsu infesta (pp. 25-26). 
Cf. Comus’s rabble, described by the stage directions following 1. 92: a rout of monsters, 
headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts, but otherwise like men, and women. In ll. 70-71 the 
beasts are named as: 

wolf, or bear, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 

13 In densissimum paené antrum delatus sum, cui vestibulum naturalis arborum series 
Secerat: limen quoq; religiosae frondes inumbrarant (p. 4). Cf. Milton’s description of Comus’s 
haunts, ll. 37, 61, 181, 520, and especially 536: 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers 
Cf., also, Puteanus’s phrase, tectum augustum (p. 15), with Milton’s “A stately palace” 
(stage directions following 1. 658). 

™“ Cf. Milton, ll. 77, 122-144, etc. Note that Milton follows Puteanus in describing a 
luxurious banquet in progress in Comus’s palace. 

4 Milton’s Comus tells the Lady (Il. 668-669): 

See, here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 

%* Milton’s Comus makes his initial temptation with wine. Cf. ll. 64-65, 524-526, and his 
temptation of the Lady, 672-678. 

” Quae mortalium sine voluptate vita poena est .. . Quem in finem benigna te Natura pro- 
duxerit cogita: non ut miserum dura virtule crucies animum, & é felicitatis contubernio pro- 
turbes; sed ut mollitie bees, ut suavitatibus lubentitsque omnibus irriges (pp. 12-13). Cf. 
Comus’s temptation of the Lady (Il. 666-690, 706-755). Note especially: 
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The philosophy of sensualism, with its so-called delights, outlined by 
Comus is listened to by Puteanus with impatience. He detests the “omi- 
nous divinity,” and longs for wings that he might fly from his presence.'* 
It is exposed in detail by Tabutius, the wise counselor. ‘“Comus,” he says, 
“is the kindler of all the flames of vice; he seizes on the mind with his 
pleasures so that he may weaken it ... Whatever nobility there is in 
man he snuffs out.’’® He and his followers practice deceit and flattery, 
and with “pretended kindness will deceive the unwary.”””° Tabutius him- 
self is immune because “No power have all the Sirens against a mind that 
is strongly grounded in Wisdom.” He goes on to condemn extravagance 
in eating and drinking, and to praise moderation, sobriety, temperance, 
virtue.” 

There is also a curious parallel between the assurance offered by Pute- 
anus to Aderba when the latter finds himself frightened by the probable 
appearance of spectres in this region of misty darkness near the palace of 
Comus and the soliloquy of the Lady, wandering alone, at night, through 
the dark woods peopled by Comus and his crew. Puteanus says: 





Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs, which Nature lent 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy? 

18 Ego tam profani sermonis audaciam nulla patientia digerens, infaustum numen, velut 
portentum detestabar. Fuga in mente erat, sed alae in votis (p. 13). Cf. the Lady’s reaction to 
Comus and her attempt to escape his presence (stage directions following |. 658). 

19 Comus iste vitiorum somes est; deliciis capit animos, ut enervet . . . Quicquid in homine 
ingenue, extinguit (p. 40). Cf. the Attendant Spirit’s delineation of Comus (ll. 66-77, 
524-530). Note, especially: 

Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear. . . 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

2° Incautos ficta humanitas deludet (p. 41). Cf. Comus’s deception of the Lady, and his 
practice in general (Il. 160-164): 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 
Baited with reasons not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. 

% Nihil in robustam Sapientia mentem Sirenes omnes posse (p. 40). Cf. the Lady’s retort 

to Comus (Il. 662-664): 
Fool, do not boast: 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms 

2 Cf. the Lady’s answer to Comus (Il. 756 ff.), in the same vein, with much the same argu- 

ments. 
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What power possesses the breath of dark night, 
What the terrors sown through the shadows, 

If with mighty hand Virtue controls the free mind, 
Together with forthrightness and purity, 

And the teachings of unsullied Wisdom ?# 


The Lady says: 

A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire. . . 
These thoughts may startie well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience.™ 


But more conclusive than anything else in enforcing the idea that Mil- 
ton drew his inspiration from Puteanus is the fact that both Puteanus’s 
Comus and Milton’s Comus address their followers in an ode urging them 
on to voluptuous rites. The odes are essentially the same in both spirit and 
content. They present verbal similarities striking enough to warrant de- 
tailed comparison.* 


I 


Puteanus: Let him learn to make rich his mouth 
With delicate honey, 
To endow his heart 
With the moist delight of mellow wine: 
Let him learn to beat the ground ~ 
With languorous step.” 

Milton: Meanwhile, welcome Joy and Feast 
Midnight Shout and Revelry, 
Tipsy Dance and Jollity... 
Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 


Noctis aura quid nigrae 
Potest, quid umbris obsitae formidines ; 
Si liberam potente virtus asserit 
Mentem manu, si candor atque puritas, 
Viraginisque dogmata Sapientia? (p. 17) 
* LI. 205-210. 
% Puteanus, pp. 47-50; Milton, ll. 93-144. 
ad Condiscat ille molli 
Ditare melle guttur, 
Dotare pectus udo 
Mitis lepore Bacchi: 
Condiscat ille fractu 
Terram gradu pavire 
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II 


Here one may bind round his head 
A charming garland of dewy roses*’ 
Braid your locks with rosy twine 


III 
Proper it is to destroy the signs and marks 
Of the serious mind 
Of the serious brow .. . 
Begone dull cares!** 
Rigour now is gone to bed; 
And advice with scrupulous head, 
Strict Age, and sour Severity 
With their grave saws in slumber lie. 


IV 
And thou, O Venus, come, 
Come thou Dionaean one, 
And show to us Laughter and Merriment, 
Those bold leaders and companions 
Of fiery, mad-struck Love.*® 
Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 
Come, let us our rites begin 


V 
He thinks nothing bad, 
Nothing shameless: 
For he can hide beneath a dark shroud 
Of black mist 
Whatever is bad, whatever is shameless*® 


Licebit & venusto 
Rorantium impedire 
Serto caput rosarum 
Delere fas severae 
Naevosnotdsque mentis, 
Naevosnotdsque frontis ... 
Tristes abite curae 

Et tu veni Dione, 

Veni, veni Dione, 
Risum, Jocumque prome 
Vrentis & furentis 
Duces satelitesque 
Cupidinis procaces. 

Nil tur pe, nilque factu 
Foedum putet: latere 
Caliginis sub atrae 
Velopotest opaco, 
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Milton: ’Tis only daylight that makes sin 
Which these dun shades will ne’er report 


To sum up, it seems highly probable that Milton had read the Comus 
of Erycius Puteanus, presumably in the spring of 1634, when he was 
casting around for a subject for his masque. This exposure and condem- 
nation of voluptuousness and sensuality, with Comus, god of revelry, as 
its protagonist, would have attracted him, just as did the moral teaching 
of the “sage and serious Spenser” and the glorification of chastity in Flet- 
cher’s Faithful Shepherdess. Quite likely it suggested to him the use of 
Comus as the chief character of his masque. At any rate, marked resem- 
blances between the two works, especially in the description and concep- 
tion of Comus and in the ode which both address to their crew of wor- 
shippers, make it seem extremely likely that Puteanus was the immedi- 
ate source for his own poetic delineation of the post classical god. 


Ra.pu H. SINGLETON 
Oberlin College 
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THE GENESIS OF JOHN OLDHAM’S SATYRS 
UPON THE JESUITS 


URSORY critics of John Oldham have quite correctly noted that 

his Satyrs Upon the Jesuits are distinguished from the rougher popu- 
lar satire of the early Restoration by their more pretentious literary qual- 
ity, the generalized nature of the satire, and the greater concentration 
and force of the invective. But beyond noting Oldham’s acknowledged in- 
debtedness to Persius, Horace, Ben Jonson, and Buchanan’s Francis- 
canus, such critics have been generally somewhat vague on the subject 
of his literary patterns. Currently accepted views seem to be divided be- 
tween two theories, stressing the classical or the neo-classical elements 
in his work: (1) According to one view, advanced by Mr. C.W. Previté- 
Orton,' the lurid, violent tone of the poems is derived directly from Ju- 
venal. (2) According to the analysis of Mr. A. F. B. Clark,? the direct 
inspiration of the Satyrs was Boileau’s Le Lutrin, which Oldham was en- 
gaged in translating at the time he began their composition. It is obvious 
from a survey of critical comments on Oldham that no English influence 
has been given much consideration, and that Oldham’s almost complete 
separation from the popular English school of political satire has been 
generally taken for granted. 

It is my contention in this article that Oldham was not indifferent to 
the patterns and modes of English political satire, contemporary or past, 
popular or literary, but that on the contrary he experimented with sev- 
eral current forms, finally adopting the popular “ghostly monologue,” 
somewhat sanctified by the example of Ben Jonson’s use of Sylla’s ghost 
in Catiline. In a later article I expect to show that Ben Jonson’s Catiline 
provided the chief model for Oldham’s literary style in the Satyrs Upon 
the Jesuits, not only for the first satire (a debt which Oldham acknowl- 
edged), but also to a great extent for all of the four satires. 

An absorbing record of Oldham’s experimentation with the composi- 
tion of the Satyrs is found in Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, which might 
be loosely termed Oldham’s notebook or workbook. It consists of 301 
pages and contains both work drafts and fair copies of many of Oldham’s 
poems, and fair copies also of a few additional poems by Rochester, Dry- 
den, and others. Although it is this manuscript which furnished Professor 
Clark with his evidence that Oldham had completed a considerable part 
of a verse translation of Boileau’s Le Lutrin, much other important evi- 


1 Political Satire in English Poetry (Cambridge, 1910), and ‘Political and Ecclesiastical 
Satire,” Cambridge History of English Literature, vit, 97. 
* Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England (Paris, 1925), pp. 439-441. 
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dence in the same source was apparently overlooked, especially the line- 
by-line record of Oldham’s struggle to achieve an effective beginning for 
his Satyrs.* Aside from experimental fragments and discarded beginnings, 
the manuscript supplies much other useful material that is pertinent to a 
reconstruction of Oldham’s process of composition, not only of the 
Satyrs, but of most of his other poems. Among these are (1) trustworthy 
dates of the composition of many of his poems; (2) many indications of 
the scope and nature of his reading; (3) at least one significant unpub- 
lished expression of his views of satire and of his dedication of himself to 
satire. 

Before Oldham started upon the composition of his most ambitious 
early satires, the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits, he had definitely dedicated him- 
self to satire. This dedication, however, had been arrived at only after 
considerable experimentation with other forms. Although his early work 
(that written between 1675 and the spring of 1679 while he was an usher 
in a school at Croydon) had attracted the attention of some court wits, 
including Rochester and Sedley, I believe only four satires other than 
those on the Jesuits can be definitely dated in this period. These are the 
Satyr against Vertue (July 6, 1676), the Dithyrambic (August, 1677), A 
Satyr Upon a Woman (Whitsuntide, 1678), and A Letter to a Friend 
(July, 1678).5 These poems preceded the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits, which 
were begun in December, 1678, approximately two months after the mur- 
der of Godfrey.® 

At the time Oldham began his best known satires, then, his equip- 
ment for writing this type of work and his attitude toward it can be 
fairly well assessed. He had already shown a predilection for the formal 
curse and the formal exorcism, which dominate A Satyr Upon Vertue and 
A Satyr Upon a Woman and which were patterns frequently found in 
English popular satire. He had also shown a preference for the monologue 
form in A Satyr against Vertue and the Dithyrambic. He had shown an 


3 Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, which has figured in several discussions of Oldham and 
of Dryden’s MacFlecknoe (see H. F. Brooks, ‘When Did Dryden Write MacFlecknoe?” 
Review of English Studies, January, 1935) is now available to American scholars in photo- 
static form. I have donated my photostatic copy to the Library of Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, which will lend it for the purpose of micro-filming. 

‘In a brief experimental passage in his notebook, Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 94. 
This passage was intended for his Letter to a Friend, written in 1678, which was itself an 
actual answer to a poetic epistle from his friend John Spencer. Spencer’s epistle, in which 
he criticized satire and satirists, also appears in the manuscript notebook. The Letter to a 
Friend as published, however, omits all reference to satire. 

5 The dates are as given in Oldham’s handwriting in the Bodleian manuscript. 

*H. F. Brooks, A Bibliography of John Oldham, the Restoration Satirist (Oxford, 1936), 
Introduction. 
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aptitude for violent and intemperate railing which has often been called 
Juvenalian but which bears little resemblance either to Juvenal or to Old- 
ham’s own style when he is most demonstrably under the influence of Ju- 
venal. On the other hand, he had also cultivated very successfully the 
Horatian strain in his Letter to a Friend, in which he had paraphrased 
passages from Horace and had shown in the original portions a success- 
ful assimilation of the familiar style of the epistles. 

A further indication of Oldham’s attitude toward satire at this time is 
the fact that he had omitted the Earl of Rochester’s name from the pub- 
lished versions of his first two satires, both directed against that noble- 
man, thus proving his preference for the generalizing rather than the per- 
sonal type of satire.” Again, he was studying a wide range of models in 
satire and also in dramatic and epic poetry, including the “Artist” form 
of political satire,* “Vision” satire, the social satire of Rochester (includ- 
ing his Satire on Mankind), the prologues and epilogues of Dryden as 
well as his heroic dramas and his mock-heroic MacFlecknoe, the mock- 
heroic Le Lutrin of Boileau, the classical tragedies of Ben Jonson, Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and finally, the works of the three classic satirists, 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius.® 

With this experience in satire, then, Oldham approached the task of 
writing his famous satires on the Jesuits in the winter of 1678, while still 


teaching in the school at Croydon. What form of satire should he use for 


7 In Oldham’s notebook, the Dithyrambic, which was published as a generalized attack 
on drunken courtiers, is headed thus in Oldham’s handwriting: A Dithyrambic on Drinking: 
Supposed to be Spoken by Rochester at the Guinny Club. Also the manuscript copy of the 
Satyr against Vertue, which is headed merely Pindarique, is starred to refer to a note on the 
blank opposite page, in Oldham’s handwriting: “‘Suppos’d to be spoken by a Court Hector 
at Breaking of the Dial in Privy-Garden.” (Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 3.) The refer- 
ence is to a notorious escapade of Rochester and his cronies. (See Collected Works of John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, ed. John Hayward (London, 1926), p. xxv.) Furthermore, in 
British Museum Additional MS. 14147, although the transcript of A Satyr against Vertue 
omits the mention of the sun-dial escapade, the name “Lord Roch’” has been written at the 
end and then scored out. (See Brooks, A Bibliography of John Oldham, #11.) 

8 The form of Marvell’s Last Instructions to a Painter, in The Poems and Letters of Andrew 
Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1927), 1, 141-165. Oldham’s notebook contains 
copies of fragments of two predecessors of Marvell’s poem in this form, the first and second 
of a group of four poems all called Directions to a Painter and appearing in Poems on A ffairs 
of State (London, 1716). In this paper I shall refer to these four poems as Directions I, II, 
III, and IV. A fragment of Directions II (from |. 388 to the end) appears in the notebook, 
Bodleian MS Rawl. Poet. 123, on p. 105. The envoy of Directions I follows immediately that 
of Directions II. 

® Mr. Harold Brooks of Merton College, Oxford, has already pointed out the scope of 
Oldham’s reading. (See Brooks, “When Did Dryden Write MacFlecknoe?” Review of Eng- 
lish Studies, January, 1935, p. 74.) But for the most part the evidence of the manuscript is 
ample. 
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this ambitious undertaking? What should be the main “‘design”?!° What 
work should be the model? We may feel sure that Oldham spent little 
time in canvassing the possibility of the short lampoon or libel. He had 
already reacted against the personal in satire. No doubt he rejected the 
example of Hudibras, despite his admiration for Butler," because it was 
undignified and would violate Horace’s rule against admitting burlesque 
actions and clownish words to the treatment of a tragic theme.” 

Of the two satiric modes which he had already tried, the occasion 
clearly called for the execrations and curses of A Satyr Upon a Woman 
rather than the easy, familiar style of his Horatian epistle. He had al- 
ready done well with the monologue, too, with its attendant ironic tone. 
Although Dryden’s and Boileau’s mock-heroic pieces might absorb him, 
still the light mock-heroic tone fitted neither with his genius nor with his 
theme. It is not absurd to think of Oldham’s asking these questions and 
assessing his own aptitudes thus, for he had already followed out quite 
explicitly Horace’s advice: 

Try long and often what your Talents are; 
What is the burthen, which your parts will bear, 
And where they’! fail: 
Oldham, Horace His Art of Poetry, \\. 68-70 

Some traces of Oldham’s search for a beginning are recorded in his 
notebook. First of all, there is a curious piece of doggerel which deserves 
quoting in full as the oddest bit of versifying to be found in any poet’s 
notebook. It is a crude set of verses on the Gunpowder Plot and the Pop- 
ish Plot—perhaps (as suggested by what appears to be a signature at the 
close, and the consciously facetious closing lines) dashed off by some 
friend of Oldham as a suggestion for him to follow. It should not be over- 
looked that this bare and ragged source-piece couples the current Plot 
with the Gunpowder Plot of the time of James I, and that Oldham did 
the same thing by choosing Garnet for his ghost in the first satire. Crude 
as they are, these lines, and their continuation or revision on a different 
page, were copied with great pains by Oldham. They appear in his best 
handwriting :* 

On the Powder Plot 
Curst and forever curst be that day wherein 
Those Rebels first their lives they did begin. 

10 Oldham would take seriously Horace’s advice on the question of a main design. See 
Oldham, Horace His Art of Poetry, \l. 57-60, and Upon the Works of Ben Johnson, \\. 9-13, 
both in The Works of Mr. John Oldham, Together with his Remains (London, 1692). 

1 Oldham, Spencer’s Ghost, ll. 175-190. 

12 Oldham might interpret the passage on the satyr-interlude as applying to satire. See 
his own paraphrase in Horace His Art of Poetry, \l. 363-386. 

13 Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 255. 
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’Gainst his Majesty & the Parliament 
Thinking to have putt down all Government 
First blowing up his Sacred Majesty 

Then cutting of al th’ Royall Company. 


On the Late Plot 
I thought that those dam’d Rogues had done their worst" 
And to rebel again they ne’er had durst 
And that they all thoughts of the former plot 
Meant everlastingly to have forgot 
But now I have cause my mind to alter 
(torn off) 


These fragments appear in the notebook in the midst of several pages 
devoted to experimental lines of the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits and imme- 
diately before an “Advertisement” which Oldham evidently intended for 
his first published volume but most of which he abandoned. A few pages 
on,'® the learned rhymer of these tentative verses on the plot makes a new 


start: On Gunpowder Treason Plot 


Those popish dogs those infernall bitches 

Are ten times worse than divels or witches 

That they should ever think for to blow up 

The King of England with their powder plot 

They were resolved to kill every man 

When they had once killed the King of England. 

The King and Queen were in such a sad fright 

They sent out guards in the middle of the night 

For the King and Queen would have been blown up 

With the papists most cursed powder plot 

And too before if you doo remember 

The bloody day the fifth of November 

That rouge Faux that did intend to blow up 

The Parliament with another sad plot 

When Faux was going to fire the match 

(Line obliterated) 

But they were discovered by good luck 

And they were hanged all as then were Took 

The very next line I will make an end 

If you don’t like them pray do you them mend. 

C Ze Fa: [?] 
God save the King 
Finis 
“4 On another page in the notebook Oldham scribbled another version of this line under 
the heading “Upon the Plot”: 
I had thought Hell had done its best 

The page continues with a portion of Oldham’s translation of Le Lutrin. Bodleian MS. Ravl. 
Poet. 123, p. 71. 6 Tbid., pp. 263-264. 
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The space in the margins of the pages occupied by the fearsome Plot 
poem Oldham filled in with a mass of trial lines and phrases, many of 
which appear in the first satire. One of them, “Performing as a Divel,” 
suggests that the “divels” of the doggerel verses had some effect upon 
Oldham’s imagination and may help explain the preoccupation with 
Hell and lost souls that appears in other scribbled phrases on the page. 
Furthermore this phrase finally appeared in the finished form of Satyr J 
of the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits: 

Be diligent in Mischief’s Trade, be each 
Performing as a Dev’l.... 
ll. 129-130 


Many other phrases from this experimental page find their way into 
the finished poem. But there are some indications among the trial phrases 
that Oldham had the outline and form of his first satire well in mind at 
the time he scribbled these phrases. There may be actually no more con- 
nection between his scribbling on this page and the doggerel Plot poem 
than there is elsewhere between the boys’ Latin exercises and Oldham’s 
trial lines in the margin. 

Whatever the connection may be between the crude Plot poem and 
the genesis of Oldham’s satires, we do have definite proof that in casting 
about for a design for his work he at one time hit upon the popular “‘Art- 
ist” form and made a tentative beginning in it. In addition to his copies 
of fragments of Directions I and Directions II,* his notebook contains 
some trial beginnings for the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits in this form. 

That Oldham should have considered the form is not surprising, even 
if he had known only one or two poems of that genre; and Marvell’s ex- 
ample, Last Instructions ‘o a Painter,” would have added greater authority 
to it. It provided an enveloping “design” which Oldham shows in all of 
his practice to have been one of his prime considerations in formal satire. 
Then it was upon an epic plane, even though it descended at times to 
mock-epic; and Oldham, as much as Dryden, seems to have regarded 
satire as an heroic type of poetry. Its pictorial quality fitted well with 
his penchant for the concrete. At any rate he tried it and made this much 
of a start:'8 

Advice to a Painter 
Come Painter once again assume thy skill 
Pencill & Colours, which have long layn still. 


Dost [?] with bold strokes, bold our fears are now 
Bold as their Crimes, that helped to make em so: 


Not totally discouraged with this beginning, he seems to have left a 
large space on the page for later development (the space was later filled 


16 See note 8. 17 See note 8. 18 Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 289. 
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in with irrelevant practice lines), after which he began the artist’s first 
trial ‘““Character’’:'® 


Next our State Messalina represent 

Whose taile’s the Rudder of our Government 
In which a drain’d King & Kingdom’s spent. 
Damn’d Gulph of Lust! 


But the experiment went no farther.” 

The reasons for abandoning the “Artist” form are not much harder to 
guess than those for attempting it. Oldham’s practice lines must have 
convinced him of the triteness of the theme. The form, although it flour- 
ished again, had been abandoned for several years, and must have ap- 
peared to him, on reflection, to be as old-fashioned as Hudibras. Then, 
too, the one example of it that is preserved in his notebook is the very 
one that indulges most in burlesque, which was never Oldham’s style. 
Marvell’s use of it had mixed the farcical with the tragic, a clear violation 
of Horace’s rules. Moreover, if he knew the Marvell poem,” its hetero- 
geneous mixture of styles, incidents, and forms would violate his strong 
feeling for unity and decorum, a feeling clearly proved by even his earliest 
satires. In fact the “internal coherence” of each satire which Previté- 
Orton noted*—and which he says is not owed to Juvenal—occupied him 
greatly in his work on the Jesuit poems, in which he gave definite atten- 
tion to the transitional passages from Juvenal’s sixth satire. Although 
Oldham did feel the need of an enveloping design, the design he adopted 
in every poem was invariably simple and single. It is not surprising that 
he rejected the intricate interlacing of themes and incidents, the frame- 
work within a framework, and the varied and contrasting styles of Mar- 
vell’s Last Instructions. 

Oldkam made one more abortive attempt to find a medium for his sat- 
ire before he finally selected the ghost monologue form of Satyr I and 
the blood and thunder of Jonson’s Catiline. We have already noticed his 
practice scribblings, which may or may not have been suggested by the 
“divels” of the Plot verses. Oldham was on familiar terms with Hell, at 


19 The “Character,” or extended character sketch, sometimes multiplied to a small gal- 
lery of independent portraits, was an integral part of the “Artist” form. 

20 Oldham may have been attempting an envoy in the traditional “Artist” form when he 
wrote the following line at the bottom of a Latin exercise: 

Dear Soveraign! much our Care but Heaven’s more. 
Above this line there is the phrase:“‘When nought but Treason wakes.” (Bodleian MS. Rawl. 
Poet. 123, p. 269.) 

21 Oldham’s use of Messalina for a character sketch suggests that he was imitating Mar- 
vell. There are no well defined “Characters” in Directions I, and Marvell’s “Character” 
of Lady Castlemaine suggests Juvenal’s portrait of Messalina. 

= “Political and Ecclesiastical Satire,” Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. 
vim, p. 99. 
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any rate, and often invoked it in his inevitable curses, even in his earliest 
satires. But at some point during his experimental work in planning his 
great poem on the Jesuits, he dabbled in Miltonic experiments, and 
sought out Lucifer in his own stronghold. To be sure, he had not Milton’s 
gift of exploring the cosmos at will; the only way he could find to trans- 
port himself to Hell, there to observe the Jesuits in their fittest environ- 
ment, was to take himself there in a vision. Although he had already 
used the vision form in an erotic poem, The Dream, he may have felt it 
just as appropriate for satire through the example of Marvell (the 


_ ghostly and allegorical scene near the end of Last Instructions, ll. 915 ff.) 
‘ and possibly that of Britannia and Rawleigh,” if he knew the latter. At 


any rate, he essayed the vision and showed some degree of persistence at 
it. The first attempt appears in the notebook” on page 266. It consists of 
26 lines headed A Satyr. It disposes of the vision framework in four 
lines and goes at once to the description of the scene in Hell. The second 
attempt, on page 268, headed Satyr, struggles to expand the vision frame- 
work. The author has great difficulty in getting himself to sleep and dis- 
posing of his ‘“‘Fears & Cares” in proper lines. But he progresses through 
the description of his vast tumble from the steep rock and his journey 
downward through Chaos. The third attempt, on page 66, begins as a fair 
copy, headed A Satyr and dated “J" 78.” It embodies a carefully engi- 
neered vision, a Miltonic cruise through space, and a pictorial representa- 
tion of Hell, where Loyola’s band stood at the throne of Lucifer and 
threw side-glances at a series of “Imag’rys” depicting the great Rebel’s 
revolt. The vision framework, despite the laborious care Oldham gave 
it in its experimental versions, emerged finally with little to distinguish 
it from others of its kind, whether in allegorical satire or in amatory 
verse: 
The Vision 
A Satyr 

’T was late & now all Noise as well as Light 

Lay dead & buried in black Shrowds of Night, 

When Men, their Toils & very Vices sleep, 

All, save whom Lust or Treason waking keep; 

Whole Nature slept, as if its work were done, 

Still, as of old ere Motion’s self begun: 

And I by nought of Cares or Fears opprest, 

Nought that disturbs the Guilty or distrest, 

Alike in depth of Night & Silence drownd, 

By Sleep’s soft magick had my Sences bound: 


% The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. Margoliouth, 1, 184. Margoliouth dates 
the poem “1675 or possibly later.” r 
% Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123. % T take this date to mean January, 1678/9. 
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At this point the poet is all ready for his aerial voyage to Lucifer’s realms. 
The Miltonic influence, while not flattering to Milton, is still apparent: 


A dreadful Vision strait more dreadful far 
Than those of dying Jesuits in despair 
Did to my scar’d & frighten’d Soul appear. 
Led to the top of a steep Rock I came; 
Thrown headlong thence I fell methought in dream, 
Down vastly down I fell or seem’d to fall 
Deeper than thought can reach or fancy tell; 
Thro’ the vast caverns of eternal night 
Dark as old Chaos ere the birth of light 
Darkness thick-wove without one mingling ray, 
Compar’d to which our night it self were day. 
Sure this, thought I, must be the dismal road 
That leads the damned to their curst abode: 
My headlong flight allow’d no time for fear, 
Or stop, nor had I thought but I was there: 


The one line devoted to “dying Jesuits” did little to connect the poem 
with the author’s chief purpose. At this point he hastened to rectify the 
fault by making some anti-Catholic observations on his way through 
Hell: 
Thro all the Avenues of Hell I past, 

Where Rome has her feign’d Purgatory plac’d, 

With all the Limbos of the doating Schools, 

By Knaves invented, & believ’d by Fools: 

Thro tenfold Adamant that circles in 

The flaming Realms of the infernal King: 

This too I past as quick as thro open air 

Shot ey-beams past, at once both here and there. 


Here the poet left half a page blank for further development of this prom- 
ising theme. On the following page he took up his description of Hell, 
which he had already labored over in experimental drafts. Whatever rem- 
iniscences the “Imag’ry”’ may evoke, we should remember that Oldham 
had recently been playing with the “‘Artist” theme: 


Instead of Tapestry the walls to grace, 

A well-wrought Imag’ry adorn’d the place. 
Vulcan (of old renown’d) the Skillful Fiend 
Had all the mighty workmanship design’d: 
Where lively portraitures in figure tell 

The great Exploits of Lucifer & Hell: 

How he of old against th’ Almighty led 

A rebel Host & durst his Heav’n invade: 
Squadrons of Seraphims in march appear 
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Well rang’d with van, main battle, wings & rear: 
But not the Overthrow, nor how they fell 

That foul disgrace the Artist dos conceal: 

How he by subtle treachery did deceive 

The Mother of mankind, unwary Eve: 

In scaly foulds he hugs the fatal Tree 

The root & stock of all our miserie. 


The series of murals continues, somewhat in the catalogue style of the 
“Artist” poems: 


Next Hell’s first Hero, Cain, with hand embrued 
In early murder, stains of Brother’s blood: 
By at his feet the Slaughter’d Abel lies 
And looks forgiveness with his dying eys: 
Here Sodom’s lewdness, many a filthy scene, 
Outdone by draughts of modern Aretine 
Outdone by lust of Monks in Cloister Walls 
And fouler Jesuits in Confessionals. 
There Corah’s factious crew with mutinies 
Gainst faithful Moses in rebellion rise: 
Hither they down thro the cleft Earth were sent; 
The figure now & every work seems rent: 
Next canton dos the great Arch-Traitor hold 
Who for vile coyn his God & Heaven sold. 
From his curst lips Hail Master! seems to fly, 
And shapes of Jesuits stand absolving by. 


Here Oldham stopped, with a page and a half of blank paper before 
him. He never returned to it. We cannot regret the loss, in spite of the 
fact that some lines apparently inspired by the doggerel Plot poem had 
been eliminated from the early drafts.% But it might perhaps be ques- 
tioned whether in abandoning his brain child at this particular point he 
was not surrendering to Dryden the vein that the latter worked to great 
advantage in Absalom and Achitophel. For if we shear away the vision 
framework and the underworld setting and consider merely the series of 
pictorial representations in the last quoted passage, we have left the two 
important devices of Dryden’s poem—the series of portraits or “Char- 


*6 These lines appear in the doggerel poem: 
That rouge Faux that did intend to blow up 
The Parliament with another sad plot 
In the experimental version of the Vision satire, Oldham included these lines: 
A Faux was plac’d at entrance of the Cell, 
And shew’d in looks, he durst even blow up Hell. 
The endless and ludicrous repetition of the words “Blow up” in his crude source poem 
had had its effect. 
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acters” as conventionally used in the “Artist” satires, and the Biblical 
characters used with at least potential reference to current state affairs. 

It is probably useless to speculate whether or not Dryden might have 
had a peep at Oldham’s lines. It seems likely that Oldham had met Dry- 
den, and Mr. Brooks may present some evidence in his edition of the 
former’s work to make the circumstances of their acquaintance more ex- 
plicit.2” Of course Absalom and Achitophel can be explained amply with- 
out recourse to Oldham’s lines,”* and I am not seriously submitting this 
abortive Vision satire as a source of Dryden’s satiric masterpiece. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that the coincidence is striking. Oldham may 
not have intended actual political parallels in his use of the figures of 
Cain and Abel, Corah, and Judas; but the murder of Abel suggests the 
murder of Godfrey, and the rebellion and treachery of Corah and Judas 
undoubtedly referred to the treason of the Jesuits. It should be noticed 
that Dryden used Corah as a name for Oates. 

Oldham transferred both Cain and Judas to the actual text of the sec- 
ond Satyr. Here he uses them as incidental examples of villainy in the 
course of securing a characteristic effect, a sort of super-hyperbole, in 
which the ultimate in wickedness pales before the new horror of Jesuit 
designs.*® This device was implicit in one of his chief sources, Jonson’s 
Catiline. The Biblical parallel carried out with specific reference to con- 
temporary individuals would have been inconsistent with Oldham’s 
avoidance of the personal. Dryden’s choice was a compromise. He re- 
tained the personal as an essential element of British political satire, but 
gave greater than personal significance to the types he presented. We 
may conclude that while Oldham stumbled upon the germ of Dryden’s 
epic satire, his abandonment of it was quite in keeping with his views of 
satirical verse. 

Although the exact chronology of these first attempts of Oldham to 
find a framework for his satires cannot be accurately determined,* the 
logical interpretation is that in seeking a design for his projected satires, 
Oldham began with a dilapidated and down-at-the-heels piece of dog- 
gerel, then moved on to an “‘Artist’”’ model, and later attempted to com- 


27 See Brooks, A Bibliography of John Oldham, Indroduction. 

28 In “The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel,” Modern Language Notes, April, 1931, 
Mr. Richard F. Jones shows that the Biblical parallel was a commonplace in the seven- 
teenth century, particularly in prose pamphlets and sermons. I have noted many examples 
of it in the verse satire of the Restoration, but all of them are brief and incidental. 

29 Satyr IT, ll. 105-113 and 151-156. 

30 The order of appearance in the manuscript is no great help, since most of the sheets 
in what I have called a “notebook” were really loose sheets apparently put together 
rather haphazardly. Some of them are letters and some are the exercises of school boys. 
Oldham did much of his scribbling on the margins of these sheets in an order completely at 
random. 
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bine the artist motif with the vision motif (both current in political 
satire), at the same time attempting to elevate them to a more dignified 
level by a crude imitation of Paradise Lost. Regardless of Oldham’s in- 
terest in the classical satirists and the use he later made of them in the 
actual composition of his work on the Jesuits, it is clear that in his first 
search for a model he went to native writers. It is also clear that he did 
not confine himself to satirists. His experiment with the “Artist” form 
and also with the vision shows that he was conscious of current political 
satire and that he was desirous of keeping within the native and con- 
temporary tradition to some degree. His experiments with the Miltonic 
mode showed that he was in search of a more elevated plan and at- 
mosphere for his satire. His final choice of a model was the work of a 
native classicist, not primarily a satirist, and the work itself was a 
Jacobean tragedy with a Senecan motif—Ben Jonson’s Catiline. 

The detailed evidence of Oldham’s borrowings from Jonson is too ex- 
tensive to be presented here. At this time it is sufficient to indicate that 
there is a logical connection between the stumbling search for a model 
that I have just traced and the poet’s ultimate choice of Catiline for a 
model. This lies in the discarded vision motif. I have already indicated 
that the vision was currently popular in political satire, for example, in 
the final scene of Marvell’s Last Instructions, and in the anonymous 
Britannia and Rawleigh. But in the rather extensive group of Republi- 
can satires of which these are typical, the vision motif is almost con- 
stantly associated with the “ghostly monologue,’ a popular survival of 


31 I have adopted this term to designate a group of satires, mostly Republican in tone, 
that are dominated by a night setting, a ghostly visitor, and various allegorical and 
visionary characteristics, either singly or combined. They are reminiscent of the Senecan 
ghost, but generally forsake the theme of revenge, substituting that of warning, as in 
The Mirror for Magistrates. That Restoration satirists had not forgotten the Mirror is in- 
dicated by the occasional appearance of the looking-glass motif in satire (as in ““A Looking 
Glass for all True Protestants,” 1678, printed in Pepys Ballads (Cambridge, 1929-32), m1, 
27, and “‘A Looking Glass for Traitors,” 1678, in Roxburghe Ballads, ed. J. B. Ebsworth, 
(London, 1871-99), rv, 129. It is also indicated by the frequent use of Jane Shore as a paral- 
lel for various mistresses of Charles 11. “Shores wife, Edward the fowerthes concubine” is one 
of the apparitions in the Mirror (The Mirror for Magistrates, ed. L. B. Campbell (Cam- 
bridge, 1938)). 

For the use of Jane Shore in Restoration satire, see ““A Dialogue between the Dutchess 
of Cleve—and the Dutchess of Portsmouth, at their Meeting in Paris, With the Ghost of 
Jane Shore,” 1679, in Poems on A ffairs of State, 1716, Vol. tv. 

Some satires in the ghostly school, aside from those already mentioned, are Cleveland’s 
Loyall Scot; Hodge’s Vision from a Monument, Dec., 1675, (in Poems on Affairs of State, 
1716, p. 102); Marvel’s Ghost (idem, p. 160). Later examples, those that definitely followed 
Oldham’s Satyrs U pon the Jesuits in date of composition, are Oceana and Britannia (idem, 
p. 117); Stafford’s Ghost (idem, p. 48); Rochester’s Ghost (in British Museum MSS. Harley 
6913, p. 421); Sir Thomas Armstrong’s Ghost (in Poems on Affairs of State, 1716, p. 135); and 
many others. 
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the Senecan ghost theme and its adaptation in The Mirror for Magis- 
trates. This is precisely the device that Oldham acknowledges borrowing 
from Jonson, basing his ghost of Garnet upon Jonson’s ghost of Sylla in 
the prologue to Catiline.* Thus Oldham’s experiment with the vision 
theme, and his own admiration of Jonson, as attested by his Upon the 
Works of Ben Johnson (1678), ultimately led him to a compromise be- 
tween popular satirical style and respectable literary precedent which 
suited his general bent and which furnished him further with the violent 
rhetorical blood and thunder of his style. Oldham dispensed with the 
allegorical and visionary motifs; but in deciding on the simple Senecan 
ghost, he transferred the motive from revenge or warning to incitement 
to villainy, following Jonson’s example. 

It is noticeable that under the influence of Jonson and possibly that of 
the classical satirists he discarded the elaborate mythological decoration 
and the epic similes and other pretentious poetic embellishments of the 
current ghostly and “Artist” schools for a system of allusions appealing 
to historical fact. Thus Oldham’s satires do represent a growth of the 
form, possibly even its best manifestation, though that is slight praise. 
But Dryden in Absalom and Achitophel, it seems to me, is not continuing 
the mode in the least; rather, he abandons it and moves back closer to 
the ‘“‘Artist” type and a modified form of personal attack. Thus I would 
say that Oldham represents not the “penultimate step’* in the pro- 
gression toward the heroic satire of Dryden, but the ultimate step in a 
direction that Dryden fortunately rejected. It is true, of course, that 
both the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits and Absalom and Achitophel represent 
the search for a dignified and even heroic framework; but Oldham’s 
poems are in a falsely inflated style, while Dryden’s stayed much closer 
to the idiom and atmosphere of the lampoon or libel, even while reacting 
against it as a form. 

WELDON M. WILLIAMS 

Kent State University, Ohio 


#2 “The first Satyr he drew by Sylla’s Ghost in the great Johnson, which may be per- 
ceived by some strokes and touches therein, however short they come of the Original.” 
Satyrs U pon the Jesuits, “Advertisement.” 

%3 Brooks, A Bibliography of John Oldham, Introduction, p. 8. 
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LIII 
THE COMPOSITION OF CONGREVE’S FIRST PLAY 


HEN Dryden read the manuscript of William Congreve’s Old Bach- 

elor in 1692, he pronounced it the best “first play” that he had 
ever seen.' Dryden’s appreciation of Congreve’s first play has been sec- 
onded by later critics. Dr. Jonson, for instance, found the comedy ‘“‘the 
work of very powerful and fertile faculties; the dialogue . . . quick and 
sparkling, the incidents such as seize the attention, and the wit so exu- 
berant that it ‘o’er-informs its tenement.’”? Macaulay pronounced it 
“inferior indeed” to Congreve’s ‘‘other comedies, but, in its line, inferior 
to them alone.” The dialogue, continued Macaulay, “resplendent with 
wit and eloquence . . . preserves a certain colloquial air, a certain in- 
describable ease, of which Wycherley had given no example and which 
Sheridan in vain attempted to imitate.’* 

Congreve’s first play is truly a fine accomplishment for any young man, 
and for that reason sharp disagreement has arisen as to the date of its 
composition. Does it represent such maturity as Congreve had attained 
at the age of twenty-three, when the play was first acted, or was it actu- 
ally written four years earlier when the author was only nineteen? 

In Congreve’s day the earlier date of composition was accepted with- 
out question. Charles Gildon, editing Langbaine’s Lives and Characters 
of the English Dramatick Poets in 1699, stated that The Old Bachelor was 
written “when our Author was but Nineteen Years Old.” By adding that 
the play was “in nothing alter’d but in the Length,” Gildon implied a 
lapse of time before the play was brought on the stage. Twenty years 
later Giles Jacob, in his Poetical Register, asserted that when the play 
was acted “the Author was then not above nineteen Years of Age.” Ja- 
cob’s statement was evidently based upon his mistaken assumption that 
the play had been written and acted in the same year. 

Since Congreve’s time there has been a tendency to question the earlier 
date of composition. The maturity of the play, it is thought, points to a 
date not long before the acting. A recent biographer insists that ‘‘Cer- 
tainly the play could not have been written before he [Congreve] went to 
London, for, aside from seeing an occasional comedy in Dublin, nothing 
in his previous experience could have fitted him for the task.’ 


1 See the manuscript notes by Thomas Southerne, British Museum Add. MSS 4221, 
f. 341. 

2 Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), 1, 216, 217. 

* Edinburgh Review for January, 1841. 

* D. Crane Taylor, William Congreve (Oxford, 1931), p. 28. 
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The place of composition has also come in for speculation—but appar- 
ently not until after Congreve’s period. Edmond Malone suggested that 
the play had been written while Congreve was still at Trinity College, 
Dublin.® If so, the date must have been as early as 1688, some five years 
before it was acted. About 1840 Leigh Hunt was shown, on the lawn of 
Stretton Manor (formerly the seat of the Congreves), an old oak under 
which Congreve was said to have written a part of The Old Bachelor® 
During the preceding century, about fifty years after Congreve’s death, 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell were shown at Ilam, in Dovedale, “the side of 
a rocky steep, on the quarter next the house, with recesses under projec- 
tions of rock, overshadowed with trees; in one of which recesses, we were 
told, Congreve wrote his Old Bachelor.’” Still a fourth tradition, favor- 
ably mentioned by Montague Summers, holds that Congreve’s first play 
was partly composed at Aldermanston in Berkshire.* Dr. Johnson seems 
to have had in mind the traditions regarding Ilam and Stretton when he 
wrote, in his Lives of the English Poets, that “more places than one are 
still shewn in groves [at Ilam] and gardens [at Stretton Manor] where he 
is related to have written his Old Batchelor.”’® 

The date and place of composition of Congreve’s brilliant first com- 
edy have never been examined carefully.’® It is the intent of this paper to 
bring together the pertinent facts that have been cited at various times 
and in various places, and to add fresh information to test the best estab- 
lished traditions—those regarding Stretton and Ilam. Two of the places 
of composition that have been mentioned may be eliminated: (1) Trinity 
College, Dublin, though mentioned by no less a scholar than Malone, 
finds no support, probably because it would push the date of composition 
back to almost five years before the acting; (2) Aldermanston, or Alder- 
manston House, Berkshire, suggested only recently as a place of com- 
position, did not become the property of the Congreves until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, after the death of the dramatist, and there is 
no evidence to associate him with the place. 

Let us establish first of all the date of acting (and of printing, which 
occurred in the same month), for the date of composition has been re- 
peatedly stated in relation to the time of the acting. The place of com- 
position is also involved in the problem of the date, and can be checked 


5 Dryden (London, 1800), 1. 

5 The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar (London, 1840), 
Pp. xxii. 7 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1887), m1, 187. 

8 The Complete Works of William Congreve (London, 1923), J, 12. 

® See the edition by G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1905), m, 212. 

10 For an interesting note, however, see R. G. Howarth, “‘The Date of The Old Bache- 
lor,” LTLS, June 13, 1936, p. 500. 
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by it, since we can be fairly certain of Congreve’s various places of resi- 
dence during the different periods of his life. 

The Old Bachelor was first acted, not in January of 1693, as it has been 
commonly said, but two full months later—in March. The error has been 
caused by the announcement in the January issue of The Gentleman’s 
Journal" that the play would be “acted in a little time,” followed by a 
statement in the February issue” that the success of the play had been 
extraordinary. But one important fact has been generally overlooked: 
each of these issues of the magazine was two or three months late. The 
Gentleman’s Journal had for several months been coming out later and 
later. The issue for November, 1692, had been advertised to appear late 
in December and had taken account of events in December, such as the 
tragic death of William Mountfort on December 10. In the January is- 
sue, which mentions Congreve’s comedy as yet to be acted, the editor 
states frankly, ““We are now in March.” The February issue, the first to 
mention the success of The Old Bacheior, certainly did not appear before 
the last of March since it refers to the third printing of the play, which 
was announced in The London Gazette for March 23-27, 1693."* It should 
also be noted that the Epilogue of the play refers to Lent in such a way 
as to imply that the Lenten season had already begun—and in 1693 Lent 
did not begin until the last day of February. 

It was, therefore, in March of 1693 that Congreve dedicated his first 
comedy to Lord Clifford of Lanesborough and appealed for his ‘‘Protec- 
tion” of the play. Congreve wrote, 


It is the first Offense I have committed in this kind, or indeed, in any kind of 
Poetry, tho’ not the first made publick; and, therefore, I hope will the more 
easily be pardoned: But had it been Acted, when it was first written, more might 
have been said in its behalf; Ignorance of the Town and Stage, would then, have 
been Excuses in a young Writer, which now, almost four Years Experience, will 
scare allow of." 


Five years later, in his reply to Jeremy Collier, Congreve spoke of “how 
very much a Boy” he was when The Old Bachelor was written, “which 
several know was some years before it was Acted.’ 

These statements can mean only that Congreve had written the play 
before his arrival in London, and that his arrival there had antedated 
March, 1693, by a little less than four years. In other words, Congreve 


U Page 28. 12 Page 61. 

8 See Albert S. Borgman, The Life and Death of William Mountfort (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1935), p. 171. 

M4 See the Dedication to The Old Bachelor. 

% Amendments of Mr. Collier's False and Imperfect Citations, ed. Bonamy Bobrée, in The 
Mourning Bride, Poems, & Miscellanies (Oxford, 1928), p. 423. 
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makes it clear that he had come up to London in the summer of 1689, 
This period fits well with the date of his departure from Trinity College, 
Dublin, about the beginning of 1689. His road to London lay directly 
through Stretton, Staffordshire, where his Grandfather Richard Con- 
greve was still living at the old family manor. In all probability the drama- 
tist spent the first half of 1689 at Stretton. If he did, and if—as he inti- 
mates—he carried with him to London the manuscript of his first play, 
we have good reason to credit the tradition that a part of the manu- 
script was prepared under the old oak on the lawn of Stretton Manor. 

Acceptance of this tradition depends, of course, largely on the confi- 
dence we can place in Congreve’s statements. Fortunately Congreve’s 
word is now much more likely to be readily accepted than it would have 
been a few years ago. Among his contemporaries Congreve had the high- 
est reputation for candor and sincerity. But throughout the eighteenth 
century he was denounced as a man who meanly denied the country of 
his birth until, in 1800, Malone produced the baptismal record to vindi- 
cate him. Then throughout the nineteenth century and well into the 
twentieth the very record that had refuted his earlier detractors was 
hailed as proof that Congreve had, at least, lied about the date of his 
birth. Only recently was it shown that Congreve had given his age cor- 
rectly, and that others had been responsible for stating incorrectly the 
year of his birth."* It seems reasonable, therefore, to take Congreve’s 
word, as did his contemporaries. 

But though we accept Congreve’s assertion that he wrote The Old 
Bachelor before going up to London, and the tradition that part of the 
play was penned under the old oak at Stretton, we are not asked to believe 
that the comedy received no revision during the three or four years be- 
fore it was finally acted. Indeed the Dedication implies that such revision 
had taken place. We know that Congreve kept his manuscripts by him 
and worked them over carefully before giving them to the players—and 
even after the first printing, for the sake of later editions. As Colley Cib- 
ber remarked, Congreve was “too judicious a Writer to let anything come 
hastily out of his Hands.’”” 

From the pen of Congreve’s friend and fellow dramatist, we know 
something about the revision of The Old Bachelor. Notes still preserved 
at the British Museum in Southerne’s handwriting tell how Congreve re- 
ceived the assistance of Dryden, Mainwaring, and Southerne in the re- 
vision of the play. Next, we are told, “Mr Southerne obtaind of Mr Thos: 
Davenant who then governd the Playhouse, that Mr Congreve shoud 
have the privilege of the Playhouse half a year before his play was playd, 


6 See John C. Hodges, “On the Date of Congreve’s Birth,” Modern Philology, xxxim 
(1935), 83-85. 17 A pology, ed. R. W. Lowe (London, 1889), 1, 321. 
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wch I never knew allowd any one before.’”* Since the play was acted in 
March, 1693, Congreve was evidently given the “privilege of the Play- 
house” about October, 1692, after the play had been revised, offered to 
the players, and approved by them. The most likely months for the re- 
vision would seem to be the preceding August and September, 1692. 

Now let us examine again the earliest and most persistent tradition 
regarding the place where Congreve’s Old Bachelor was composed—at Ilam 
in Dovedale. Ilam is in Derbyshire, only a few miles from the Stafford- 
shire seat of the Congreves, and Congreve may very well have composed 
the first draft of his comedy partly at Stretton, Staffordshire, and partly 
on the estate of his friends at nearby Ilam. But all this is speculation. We 
come upon something more substantial in Congreve’s letter written from 
“Tlam near Ashbourn in Derbyshire”’ to Edward Porter, with whom Con- 
greve lived for many years in London. From this letter we read: “I am 
now writing to you from before a black mountain nodding over me and a 
whole river in cascade falling so near me that even I can distinctly see 
a 

Could Congreve have been sitting, while composing this letter, in the 
rocky recess shown to Boswell as that in which The Old Bachelor was 
written? I answered this question to my full satisfaction a few years ago. 
At Ilam I found without difficulty the nook which is still pointed out, 
and even placarded, as that in which Congreve wrote his first play. It is 
truly a recess on “‘the side of a rocky steep,”’ answering in every detail the 
description given by Boswell more than one hundred and fifty years ago. 
The recess is half way down a rocky, wooded hill that rises sharply from 
the banks of the Manifold River. In fact, the recess is in a sort of canyon 
formed by the river. From the opposite bank rises the “black mountain” 
which Congreve found nodding over him, and a short distance below is 
the “whole river in cascade,” so near that even the myopic Congreve 
could see it distinctly. As I stood in the recess, I realized that Congreve’s 
letter to Edward Porter must have been written from that very place. 

Congreve was surely at one time in the very nook where the oldest 
tradition insists that he wrote his first play. But can we be sure that he 
was there during the period when the play was being written? Unfortu- 
nately the letter to Porter is undated, except for the postmark ““AU/21.” 
We are given the month and the day—August 21—but not the year. The 
original letter, still preserved at the British Museum, is unmistakably in 
florid handwriting of Congreve’s young manhood. It is distinctly not 
that of the man of thirty or older. But nothing in the body of the letter 
indicates the year. The address, however, is helpful: “To Mr: Edward 


18 British Museum Add. MSS 4221, f. 341. 
19 British Museum, Add. MSS 4293. 
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Porter At his house in Surrey Street in the Strand.” Edward Porter 
owned the houses in which he lived from time to time, and therefore he 
can be traced through the rate books (assessment books) still preserved 
at the town hall in Westminster. These rate books show that Porter was 
assessed for his house in Arundel Street until October, 1691. Then he was 
assessed in Surrey Street from October, 1691, till October, 1692, after 
which he is marked in the rate books “gon.”’ He was next assessed in Ar- 
undel Street, where he remained until his return to Surrey Street in 1702. 
Thus we see that Congreve could have addressed “Mr: Edward Porter 
At his house in Surrey Street” on August 21 only during the year 1692— 
or after 1702. Since the youthful flourishes of the handwriting rule out 
the later years, we can say definitely that Congreve was composing a 
letter in the recess at Ilam during August, 1692, the very month when 
Southerne’s notes indicate that he was revising his Old Bachelor for the 
stage. 

Two statements by Congreve, one by his contemporary Southerne, 
two old traditions, one letter by Congreve, and other facts—indeed all 
the bits of information that we have about the date and place of the com- 
position of Congreve’s first play fit together as snugly as hand in glove. In 
all probability Congreve did write a first draft of his Old Bachelor at 
Stretton in the spring of 1689 and was still revising the play at Ilam as 
late as August, 1692. 

Joun C. HopceEs 

University of Tennessee 
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LIV 
THE PARADOX OF CONGREVE’S MOURNING BRIDE 


RITERS on the English theatre have noted an interesting paradox 

in the history of William Congreve’s The Mourning Bride. Con- 
greve is remembered today almost exclusively for his series of brilliant 
comedies, but it was in this, his only tragedy, that he achieved the great- 
est theatrical triumph of his career, and for the same play he has also 
been most severely criticized. “Strange as it may seem to us,” wrote Bon- 
amy Dobrée, “the work that most swelled his fame with his contempo- 
raries was his tragedy.’ ‘“‘Congreve’s ‘Mourning Bride’ is a melodrama, 
judged by our standards at present,” asserted Ashley Thorndike, ‘“‘but 
for many years it was considered one of the greatest tragedies of the lan- 
guage.’” And Crane Taylor, writing of the period following the production 
of the play at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, stated that Congreve ‘‘was now the 
foremost writer of tragedy as well as comedy and, while we are apt to 
think of him only as a comic dramatist, it is well to remember that he en- 
joyed the distinction of a premier place in both forms of drama to the 
end of his life.”* Montague Summers summed the matter up: “The 
Mourning Bride \ong enjoyed a period of universal eulogy, which may, 
perhaps, be judged a little extravagant: it was then as generally de- 
cried.’ 

There is ample testimony to the acclaim with which the tragedy was 
received upon its opening early in 1697. It “had such a Success,”’ wrote 
John Downes, the prompter, “that it continu’d Acting Uninterrupted 
13 Days together’*—a record which was not broken until sixteen years 
later when Addison’s Cato ran thirty-five days. Writing in 1699, the 
critic Charles Gildon was able to state: “This Play had the greatest Suc- 
cess, not only of all Mr. Congreve’s, but indeed of all the Plays that ever 
I can remember on the English Stage.’’* Giles Jacob asserts that the trag- 
edy “had the greatest Success of all Mr. Congreve’s Performances; and in- 
deed met with Encouragement inferior to no Dramatick piece, that has 
at any time appear’d on the English Stage.””? And Dr. John Campbell, 


1 Bonamy Dobrée (ed.), The Mourning Bride, Poems, & Miscellanies by William Con- 
greve (Oxford University Press, 1928), p. xi. 

? Ashley Thorndike, Tragedy (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1908), p. 3. 

*D. Crane Taylor, William Congreve, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931), p. 102. 

* Montague Summers (ed.), The Complete Works of William Congreve (Soho: The None- 
such Press, 1923), 1, 28. 

5 John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Montague Summers (London: Fortune Press, 
1903), p. 44. 

* Charles Gildon, Langbaine’s Lives of the English Dramatick Poets (London, [1699}), 
p. 23. 7 Giles Jacob, The Poetical Register (London, 1724), 1, 43. 
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in 1747: “Very few Plays ever excited so great expectation, as this did, 
and still fewer have met, after such expectation raised, with so universal 
an approbation.”® The Mourning Bride was frequently revived during 
Congreve’s lifetime and continued to be one of the most popular stock 
items in the repertories of London theatres for more than a century.° 
Part of the paradox lies in what many writers have regarded as a 
rather sudden shift from universal praise to general condemnation in 
opinions regarding The Mourning Bride, for from the middle of the eight- 
eenth century until very recent times critics have had few kind words 
for the Congreve tragedy. “‘Tuneful nonsense,”’® Horace Walpole called 
it. Charles Este listed it among the “dull and sentimental tragedies’ 
which he would like to see banished from the repertories. Samuel John- 
son, while strangely overpraising one passage, found that in the play as 
a whole “we are rather amused with noise, and perplexed with stratagem, 
than entertained with any true delineation of natural characters.”* To 
the Dramatic Censor it was a “laborious tragedy . . . the worst composi- 
tion that any man of equal genius to Mr. CONGREVE ever produced.’ 


8 “William Congreve,” Biographia Britannica, Vol. 11, 1750 edition. 

® Taylor, op. cit., p. 94: “There can be no doubt of its sensational success. If its complete 
stage history could be traced for the century following its appearance, the number of per- 
formances would undoubtedly exceed that of any tragedy outside of Shakespeare.” The 
large number of performances of The Mourning Bride listed in Dougald MacMillan, Drury 
Lane Calendar 1747-76 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938), and in certain periods by John 
Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), have led other students of Con- 
greve similarly to exaggerate the popularity in the eighteenth century of his single tragedy. 
Emmett L. Avery, however, in “The Popularity of The Mourning Bride in the London 
Theaters in the Eighteenth Century,” Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 
1x, 115-116, basing his count chiefly upon theatre advertisements in London newspapers, 
has shown that the play was performed during the period 1702-76 less often than seven 
other non-Shakespearean tragedies. The Orphan, he points out, was performed 314 times; 
Tamerlane, 282 times; Jane Shore, 279; Oroonoko, 272; Venice Preserved, 269; The Fair 
Penitent, 261; Cato, 226; The Mourning Bride, 205. 

10 John Doran, Annals of the English Stage, ed. R. W. Lowe (London: John C. Nimmo, 
1885), m1, 1-2. 

1 Charles Harold Gray, Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931), p. 136. 

12 Samuel Johnson, Lives of the Poets, ed. Mrs. Alexander Napier (London: George Bell 
and Sons, 1890), 1, 210. Of Act 1, sc. 3, ll. 1-17 (1710 ed.) Johnson wrote (Ibid., 11, 216): 
“Tf I were required to select from the whole mass of English poetry the most poetical para- 
graph, I know not what I could prefer to [this] exclamation.” 

In conversation with Garrick, Davies, and others in 1769, he had been more explicit. 
“What I mean is,” said he, “that you can shew me no passage where there is simply a de- 
scription of material objects, without any admixture of moral notions, which produces such 
an effect.” —James Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. George Birbeck Hill (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1887), 1, 86. 

43 [Francis Gentleman], The Dramatic Censor, or Critical Companion (London: J. Bell and 
C. Ethrington, 1770), m, 417. 
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David Baker condemned the language as bombastic and noted “‘little of 
real nature in it.”"* Thomas Davies found some merits in the play but 
criticized what he called a “false blaze of words and an exuberant swell 
of passion’’; while the editor of Bell’s British Theatre called the tragedy 
a “splendid error of a man of genius,” for, according to him, “the lan- 
guage and sentiments of this tragedy exemplify very forcibly every fault 
in dramatic composition.””* Charles Dibdin thought that “‘nothing can 
be conceived more strange and unnatural” than The Mourning Bride. 
Said he: “It is stuffed in many places with such rant and bombast as 
LEE would have writ in Bedlam, and blushed for when he came to his 
senses.””!”7 Richard Cumberland dismissed it as a “‘defective specimen” ;'* 
Hazlitt thought that the ‘“‘author’s superiority deserted him almost 
entirely with his wit”;'® and Leigh Hunt found it “instinctively pro- 
saical,” insisting that “if the tragedy were revived now, the audience 
would laugh at the inflated sentences and unconscious prose.’’® A.E. 
Ewald, as late as 1887, felt that in the writing of this tragedy Congreve 
could not “be congratulated upon his effort.’”* Only very recently have 
reputable critics—Edmund Gosse, Ashley Thorndike, and Bonamy 
Dobrée, for example—found in The Mourning Bride anything to excuse, 
much less to praise. 

This sudden shift of attitude among dramatic critics is more apparent 
than real. The fact is that, so far at least as we can discover, no critic of 
standing has ever given The Mourning Bride unqualified praise. The 
play attracted the general theatregoer for more than a century; it never 
won the esteem of men of taste. The paradox arose when writers mistook 
mere records of popular success for statements of critical acclaim. It 
arose apparently because historians of the drama copied into their records 
certain passages from the Restoration critics without checking back to 
the original sources and reading the content, without examining the back- 
ground of these opinions for motives not altogether artistic. Most often 


4 David Erskine Baker, Biographia Dramatica, or A Companion to the Playhouse, “The 
Mourning Bride’’ (London: Printed for Riverton, etc., 1782). 

% Thomas Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, etc. (London, 1785), m1, 374. 

6 Bell’s British Theatre (London, 1791), m1, M.B., vi. 

17 Mr. Dibdin, A Complete History of the English Stage, &c. (London, [1800]), rv, 277. 

18 The British Drama, a Collection of the most Esteemed Dramatic Productions, with Biogra- 
phy of the Respective Authors; and a Critique on Each Play, by R. Cumberland, Esq. (London: 
C. Cooke, 1817), xm, M.B., v. 

19 William Hazlitt, Collected Works, ed. A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover (London: 
J. M. Dent and Co., 1903), vim, 75. 

2° Leigh Hunt, The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar 
with Biographical and Critical Notices (London: Edward Moxon, 1851), p. xxxii. 

21 A. C. Ewald (ed.) William Congreve, The Mermaid Series (London: T. Fisher Unwin), 
p. 414. 
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quoted, possibly because most obviously laudatory, is the familiar pas- 
sage from the preface of Sir Richard Blackmore’s King Arthur: 


Since the writing of this, I have seen a Tragedy call’d the Mourning Bride; which 
I think my self oblig’d to take notice of in this place. This Poem has receiv’d, 
and in my Opinion very justly, Universal Applause; being look’d on as the most 
perfect Tragedy that has been wrote in this Age. The Fable, as far as I can judge 
at first sight,*is a very Artful and Masterly Contrivance. The Characters are well 
chosen, and well delineated. That of Zara is admirable. The Passions are well 
touch’d, and skillfully wrought up. The Diction is Proper, Clear, Beautiful, 
Noble, and diversify’d agreeably to the variety of the Subject. Vice, as it ought 
to be, is punish’d, and Opprest Innocence at last Rewarded. Nature appears very 
happily imitated, excepting one or two doubtful Instances, thro’ the whole 
Piece, in all which there are no immodest Images or Expressions, no wild, un- 
natural Rants, but some few Exceptions being allow’d, all things are Chast, 
Just, and Decent. This Tragedy, as I said before, has mightily obtain’d; and that 
without the unnatural and foolish mixture of Farce and Buffoonry, without so 
much as a Song, or Dance to make it more agreeable. By this it appears, that as 
a sufficient Genius can recommend it self, and furnish out abundant matter of 
Pleasure and Admiration without the paulty helps above nam’d, so likewise that 
the Tast of the Nation is not so far deprav’d, but that a Regular and Chast Play 
will not only be forgiven, but highly Applauded. And now thete is some reason to 
hope that our Poets will follow this excellent Example, and that hereafter no 
slovenly Writer will be so hardy as to offer to our Publick Audiences his obscene 
and prophane Pollutions, to the great Offence of all Persons of Vertue and good 
Sense. The common pretence that the Audience will not be otherwise pleas’d, is 
now wholly remov’d; for here is a notorious Instance to the contrary.” 


Blackmore first became known for a tedious and uninspired heroic 
poem in ten books entitled Prince Arthur.“ This poem had a certain 
vogue among the reading public, but it was almost universally con- 
demned by the critics. His fellow writers, indeed, became his professed 
enemies not merely because of the pedestrian style of his verses but more 
especially because he had presumed, in his preface to Prince Arthur, to 
take the whole field of poets to task regarding the faults for which Jeremy 
Collier was to castigate them some three years later. Says he: “Some of 
the Poets, to excuse their Guilt, alledge for themselves, that the Degen- 
eracy of the Age makes their leud way of Writing necessary.” Following 
this, he proceeds to damn the poets of his day, especially the dramatic 
poets. He concludes: ‘‘’Tis no dishonor to be a érue Poet, if indeed a Man 
be one; that is, a noble Genius well cultivated, and employ’d in Writing 


Sir Richard Blackmore, King Arthur, An Heroick Poem in Twelve Books (London, 
1697), pp. vii-viii. 

*3 The idea of Prince Arthur, says Dryden in his preface to the Fables, was appropriated 
from a plan set forth in Dryden’s own preface to the translation of Juvenal. 
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as- in such a way, as reaches the End of his Art, and by discouraging Vice, 
promotes the Good of Mankind.’™ 
Despite critical disfavor, Prince Arthur reached a second edition the 








“and therefore peace be to the Manes of his Arthurs.” 


ny following year. “Such success,” says Samuel Johnson, “naturally raised 
oat animosity; and Dennis attacked it by a formal criticism, more tedious 
dge . and disgusting than the work which he condemns.’ Instead of returning 
vell j the attack upon the rising young critic, Blackmore judiciously chose to 
vell return good for evil; in one of his later works he praised Dennis as “equal 
ful, : to Boileau in poetry, and superior to him in critical abilities.”** Dennis, 
ght 4 it appears, despite his critical acumen, was not above flattery. By means 
ery 4 of some obscure mental gymnastic he was able to return the compliment, 
ode G for he said of Blackmore’s Creation that it “equalled that of Lucretius in 
we 4 the beauty of its versification, and infinitely surpassed it in the solidity 
mt { and strength of its reasoning.’ 
a As the foregoing illustrates to some degree the qualifications of Black- 
“ more as a critic and the extent to which he did mot reflect the opinion of 
of the times, so too it reveals the basis of his raptures over The Mourning 
at : Bride. We may perhaps believe that he admired the new tragedy because 
ay he fancied that it upheld his thesis that the “true and geniune End” of 
to poetry is “the Instruction of our Minds, and the Regulation of our Man- 
no : ners’”*&—this despite the fact that the bilious eye of Jeremy Collier was 
ne to find in it a “Rant of Smut and Profaneness.’”* It is likely, however, 
od that he was not concerned exclusively with setting up The Mourning 
18 Bride as a moral example for other poets. A different motive suggests 
itself when one considers that part of the King Arthur®® preface which 
ic precedes the section generally quoted by writers on Congreve. Blackmore 
in begins by bitterly attacking Dryden, his professed adversary, and then 
n- complaining of the treatment he has received at the hands of his fellow 
d poets: 
re When I consider’d that I was so great a stranger to the Muses, and by no means 
to free of the Poets Company, having never Kiss’d their Govournor’s hands, nor 
ry made the least Court to the Committee that sits in Covent Garden; and that there- 
of fore mine was not so much as a Permission Poem, but a pure, downright Inter- 
4 * Sir Richard Blackmore, Prince Arthur, An Heroick Poem in Ten Books (London, 1695), 
. ii. 
ic *5 Samuel Johnson, Lives of the Poets, 1, 225. 
n ' % Quoted in Johnson, Lives of the Poets, 11, 226. 
g ; 8% Quoted in Johnson, Lives of the Poets, 11, 229. 
Blackmore, Prince Arthur, p. i. 
. % Jeremy Collier, A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage 
: ' (3rd edition; London, 1698), p. 32. 
d ' %° “Nothing ill is to be spoken of the dead,” says Dryden in his preface to the Fables; 
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loper, it was but natural to conclude that those Gentlemen, who by Assisting, 
Crying up, Excusing and Complementing one another, carry on their Poetical 
Trade in a Joynt-stock, would certainly do what they could to sink and ruin an 
unlicens’d Adventurer; notwithstanding I disturb’d none of their Factorys, nor 
imported any Goods they had ever dealt in. I knew I ran a very great Risk, 
while I was so hardy to venture abroad Naked and Unguarded, when none of the 
Company went out without a notable Convoy of Critics and A pplauders, who were 
constantly in their Service; Men tho’ singly of no great Force, yet when united, 
considerable for their Numbers. Accordingly when the Poem [i.e., Prince Arthur] 
came forth they attack’d it, tho’ perhaps not with all the Discretion, yet with all 
the Fury Imaginable; But all their Strokes were lost, and all their Efforts made in 
vain. Impartial Readers, with great Generosity, protected the strange Muse from 
their rude Insults; and rescu’d her from their Noise and Violence.” 


But Blackmore was not so bold as to attack the whole field of writers 
without seeking to win supporters for his cause. While he defied the hope- 
lessly inimical monarch of letters, he paid court to the heir-apparent.*” 
“In his Preface to ‘King Arthur’,”’ says Johnson, “he endeavoured to 
gain at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve by higher praise of 
his ‘Mourning Bride’ than it has obtained from any other critick.”* 

Charles Gildon probably represented the opinion of most contempo- 
rary critics when he wrote in 1699: “If what Dr. Blackmore says of it 
[i. e., The Mourning Bride] be true, it deserved even greater [success] 
than it met with.” He continues: 


I must needs say, so very great a Commendation, will make some of the Cen- 
sorious Criticks imagine what it was that oblig’d him to take such particular 
Notice of this Play. ... 

I urge not this as any Reflection on Mr. Congreve’s Performance, for which I 
have all the just Value the Merit of the Play commands; but to do Justice to his 
great Predecessors on the Stage, at the depressing whose Praise, the Doctor, both 
in this and his former Preface, seems rather to aim, than at the raising that of 
Mr. Congreve.* 


3! Blackmore, King Arthur, pp. i-ii. 

ba Oh that your Brows my Lawrel had sustain’d, 
Well had I been Depos’d if You had Reign’d! 
The Father had descended for the Son; 
For only You are lineal to the Throne. 


Let not th’ insulting Foe my Fame pursue; 
But shade these Lawrels which descend to You. 
—John Dryden, To my Dear Friend 
Mr. CONGREVE, On his COMEDY, 
call’d The Double-Dealer. 
% Johnson, Lives of the Poets, 11, 227. * Gildon, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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When we have shown the non-representative character of Dr. Black- 
more’s criticism, what have we left of the “universal approbation” men- 
tioned by John Campbell or ‘‘the long enjoyed . . . period of universal 
eulogy” of Montague Summers? Except for a few statements that the 
play was a popular success, we have very little. Summers, to be sure, 
would seem to lend some credence to his assertion by setting forth a sup- 
posed opinion of Dryden. He states: 


At the original representation of The Mourning Bride a large and critical audience, 
amongst whom was John Dryden, thronged the house. Towards the end of the 
first act, the great poet acknowledged that he was struck and favourably inclined, 
but preferred to consider his verdict awhile. Before the close of the second act he 
declared himself very well satisfied.* 


Elizabeth Inchbald in reporting the same incident wrote: “The great 
Dryden was present, and is said to have been enraptured.”* The value 
of these statements can best be judged when it is considered that they 
are drawn from a note in Davies’ Dramatic Miscellanies, written nearly 
a hundred years after the first performance of The Mourning Bride: 


To see a tragedy, written by the best comic author of the age, drew together vast 
shoals of writers and critics by profession. It is traditionally said, that Dryden 
was present the first night of representation; that he was struck and surprised at 
the first act; but that, before the end of the second, he declared he was satisfied.*” 


Nor does the oft-quoted statement (see paragraph 2, supra) of Charles 
Gildon prove that the critical reception of the tragedy was favorable. 
When the context is considered, it becomes clear that by “Success” he 
meant only popular acclaim and financial profit. As a matter of fact, the 
critic was far from enthusiastic over Congreve’s performance. If one 
reads what follows the single quotable passage, Gildon’s real feelings be- 
come apparent, though he seems to be at some pains to soften his criti- 
cism of his friend the popular playwright. Having denounced Blackmore, 
as we have seen above, he continues: 


Tho’ I should be never so willing to allow The Mourning Bride a Place in the 
first Form, yet I can never prefer it to the All for Love of Mr. Dryden, The Orphan, 
and Venice Preserv’d of Mr. Otway, or the Lucius Junius Brutus of Mr. Lee, 
either in true Art in the Contrivance and Conduct of the Plot; or the Choice 
and Delineation of the Characters for the true End of Tragedy, Pitty and Terror; 
or the érue and natural Movement of the Passions. . . . Or the Diction, either in re- 

% Summers, Complete Works of Congreve, 1, 29. 

% The British Theatre. With Biographical and Critical Remarks, by Mrs. Inchbald. Vol. 
xu. The Mourning Bride. (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 1808). 

37 Davies, op. cit. (1st ed., London, 1784), m1, 343. 

“Tt was extravagantly praised by Dryden,” states the London Daily Herald of Novem- 
ber 23, 1925, drawing its conclusion no doubt from Summers’ program notes. 
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gard to its Propriety, Clearness, Beauty, Nobleness, or Variety. . .. Had I a mind 
to exert the Critick, I might, like many other of that Denomination, urge those 
Defects that either the Malice, or too nice Palate of others have discover’d in 
the Play it self. But I think ’tis a very ungenerous Office (and not to be excus’d 
by any thing but some extraordinary Provocation) to dissect the Works of a Man 
of Mr. Congreve’s undoubted Merit, when he has done his Endeavour to please 
the Town, and so notoriously obtain’d his End... . 

Thus much for the Mourning Bride, of which, if I may be allow’d to speak my 
impartial Sense, I must needs say, that in spite of its Excellence, it discovers Mr. 
Congreve’s Genius more inclin’d and turn’d to Comedy, than Tragedy, tho’ he has 
gain’d an uncommon Praise for both.** 


Had Gildon written this passage a year earlier, he might have been 
less gentle in his criticism. At present, however, he found himself in the 
réle of apologist of the contemporary theatre as well as critic. Jeremy 
Collier, following Blackmore’s lead, had launched the year before his 
Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage, and 
the controversy which it had evoked was now at its height. As a man of 
letters and familiar friend of Congreve and other playwrights of the day, 
Gildon understandably joined the theatre’s defenders. 

Collier, not satisfied to point out and castigate what was immoral and 
profane in the contemporary drama, had indeed ‘‘a mind to exert the 
Critick” and, with much show of learning, drew between Classic and Res- 
toration plays parallels which were anything but flattering to the latter. 
In The Mourning Bride he found a grave lack of decorum. He tackled the 
imagery, which he condemned as forced, and the style, which he found 
ranting. He thus opened a line of assault which was to be followed by 
each succeeding generation of critics down to the present day. None, how- 
ever, has chosen to follow the Reverend Mr. Collier’s choice of language 
in such passages as “This Litter of Epithets makes the Poem look like a 
Bitch over-stock’d with Puppies, and sucks the Sense almost to Skin and 
Bone,’”** and that is perhaps fortunate for our sensibilities. 

We have about done with what has been preserved of strictly contem- 
porary criticism of The Mourning Bride. To be sure, The Short View 
stirred up a hornets’ nest in the English literary world, and in the general 
throwing about of brains, Congreve’s tragedy came in for its share of 
fresh attack and weak defense. Little of what was written on either side 
is worthy of record. Congreve replied with some asperity but little show 
of wit, leaving the matter of the stiffness of his imagery, at any rate, “to 
be determin’d by better Judges.’’*° The attack was renewed in Animad- 

% Gildon, of. cit., pp. 23-24. %® Collier, Short View, p. 34. 

“ William Congreve, Amendments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect Citations, &c. 
From the Old Batchelour, Double Dealer, Love for Love, Mourning Bride (London, 1698), 
p. 31. 
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versions on Mr. Congreve’s Late Answer to Mr. Collier," written perhaps 
by the disgruntled actor Powell. The Animadversions, however, in so far 
as it dealt with The Mourning Bride was a mere search for obscene pas- 
sages which the author interspersed with considerably more obscene re- 
marks of his own. It is interesting only in that it seems to have supplied 
Jeremy Collier with a choice of passages for his Defence of the Short 
View,* which appeared two months later. 

No critic before or since has exposed the absurdities of The Mourning 
Bride more pitilessly or more surely than did Collier in the Defence. He 
finds in the tragedy “‘such stuff, as a Man may go to all the Mad-Houses 
in Town, and scarcely hear of,’ and indeed when one reads the passages 
which the critic has selected and plucked from their context, one feels that 
these must be the ravings of madmen. He concludes his diatribe with a 
masterstroke. No piece of ranting in The Mourning Bride is more absurd 
than Zara’s outburst upon discovering what she supposes to be the body 
of Osmyn headless. The reverend critic recognizes this and makes the 
most of his opportunity: 


She falls into a most terrible Fit of Fustian, upon the sight of the Body. 


Ha! prostrate! bloody! headless! O,—start Eyes, 
Split heart, burst every Vein at this dire object; 

At once dissolve and flow; meet Blood with Blood, 
Dash your encountring Streams with mutual Violence, 
Till Surges roll, and foaming Billows rise, 

And curle their Crimson Heads to kiss the Clouds! 


One would think by this Rant, that Zara had Bloud enough in her Veins to fill 
the Bay of Biscay, or the Gulph of Lions. At this rate a Man may let the Thames 
out of his little Finger!“ 


“| Animadversions on Mr. Congreve’s Late Answer to Mr. Collier (London, 1698). 

* Jeremy Collier, A Defence of the Short View of the Profaneness and Immorality of the 
English Stage, &c. Being a Reply to Mr. Congreve’s Amendments, &c. and to the Vindication of 
the Author of the Relapse (London, 1699). Books published late in the year were then cus- 
tomarily dated as of the following year. 4“ Jbid., p. 32. 

“ Tbid., p. 94. Congreve tacitly admitted the absurdity of Zara’s outburst by deleting all 
but a part of the first line from the revised version of his collected works of 1710. Though 
this revision involves a host of textual changes, chiefly in the interest of more regular meter, 
the author, perhaps with a certain obstinacy, altered only one other single line of the many 
that Collier had criticized. This is worth mentioning, for there seems to be some confusion 
regarding the matter in the minds of recent writers. Montague Summers (Complete W orks of 
Congreve, 1, xiii), D. Crane Taylor (William Congreve, p. 101), and even the careful John C. 
Hodges in William Congreve, the Man (New York. Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, 1941), p. 58, either state or imply that Congreve made more than one revision after the 
publication of the first edition. “Excisions were at once made in consequence of Collier’s 
attack,” says Summers. Of Zara’s noisy tirade, according to Taylor, “only a part of the 
first line was printed in the second edition, for Congreve revised the play with care soon 
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The Short View controversy produced little else of interest to our 
study. One final sample will suffice. The Antient and Modern Stages sur- 
vey’d by one James Drake appeared in March, 1699. It is chiefly interest- 
ing here because three times in several hundred tedious pages it returns 
to the defence of The Mourning Bride. “The Fable of this Play,” says 
Drake, “is one of the most just, and regular that the Stage either Antient 
or Modern, can boast of. I mean, for the distribution of Rewards, and 
Punishments. For no virtuous person misses his Recompence, and no 
vitious one escapes Vengeance.” That is the sum total of his defence. 
When he returns to the subject twice again he has nothing to add to his 
first statement except to quote certain passages in proof. Drake’s feeble 
vindication may serve as a fitting example of the dreary aftermath of a 
controversy which kept the chocolate-houses and green-rooms in an up- 
roar of apprehension during the first exciting months. 

In the quarter of a century which followed, no critical note made of 

The Mourning Bride has come to light, but in Giles Jacob’s Poetical 
Register (1724) we find quoted the inevitable passage from Blackmore. 
An interesting note follows: 
I can, by no means, be of Opinion with some pretending Criticks, that Sir 
Richard’s Aim, in this Commendation, was more to depress the Praises of Mr. 
Congreve’s Predecessors, Mr. Dryden, Mr. Otway, and Mr. Lee, than the raising 
of Mr. Congreve; I look upon it to be meerly a Debt due to Merit, and pursu’d 
without any further protracted Views.” 


It is generally believed, and with some reason, that Jacob wrote his 
sketch of Congreve after consulting with the playwright himself.’ If so, 





after it appeared.” And Hodges: “The author continued to revise it for later editions.” As a 
matter of fact, however, the second edition (1697) and the third (1703) vary from the first 
only in the matter of certain obvious printer’s corrections. Summers, indeed, expresses 
doubt (Complete Works of Congreve, 1, xiii) that the 1710 revision was the work of Congreve. 
That the work was the author’s own seems sufficiently proved by Congreve’s Jetters to Jo- 
seph Keally in November and December, 1710, and by his preface to the 1710 edition. 

“ [James Drake], The Ancient and Modern Stages survey’d. or, Mr. Collier’s view of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage Set in a True Light (London, 1699), p. 215. 
The British Museum Catalogue and the Cambridge Bibliography name Drake as the 
author. Crane Taylor, however, attributes the book (without stating his evidence) to Ed- 
ward Filmer. 

4 Jacob, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

“' The apocryphal Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Amours of William Congreve Esq. 
(London, 1730), published under the pseudonym of Charles Wilson, quotes (pp. xv-xvi) a 
letter dated from Surry-street, July 7, 1719: 

Sir, 

I much approve the Usefulness of your Work; any Morning, about Eleven, I shall 
be very ready to give you the Account of my own poor Trifles and Self, or any thing 
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we may perhaps, without pushing assumption too far, regard the above 
as Congreve’s answer to Gildon’s remarks upon Blackmore. 

Giles Jacob was, of course, no critic. He was merely an encyclopedist, 
as were John Campbell and Theophilus Cibber. Campbell in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica (1747) calls The Mourning Bride an “exquisite tragedy” 
and then mistakenly assigns the famous Blackmore praise to the preface 
of Prince Arthur. The younger Cibber, in his Lives of the Poets (1753), 
discovers “‘something new in the plot’”’ of Congreve’s tragedy because 
the hero and heroine are rewarded for their virtue and the guilty are 
punished. Such remarks, however, are as near as we get to “universal 
eulogy” from disinterested writers at any period following the publication 
of the play. 

It is evident that The Mourning Bride never—either at the time of its 
first appearance or later—received the unqualified praise of the critics 
that many writers have suggested, but when we have established this 
fact we have solved only half of the paradox. However little the crit- 
ics may have thought of Congreve’s tragedy, the play was a popular and 
financial success. It brought its author more revenue than any of his 
other works, and the public came faithfully to see it performed for more 
than a century. 

The audience which assembled at Lincoln’s Inn Fields to witness the 
opening performance of Congreve’s tragedy seems to have been friendly 
but skeptical. Memories of Love for Love, the author’s most popular com- 
edy, produced two years before, still lingered happily in the minds of 
London playgoers. They had not forgotten, however, the unfortunate 
results when Congreve had once before wandered from the light comic 
vein which in The Old Bachelor had established him in the theatre. The 
sombre comedy The Double Dealer had been coldly received by a baffled 
audience. Now the popular author of comedies had ventured into the un- 
familiar field of tragedy, and his friends awaited the results with mis- 
givings. The outcome, so far as the general public was concerned, was 
as we have seen, a triumph for Congreve. The new tragedy, according to 
a London gentleman, “far exceeded what the world expected from him 





else that has fallen within the compass of my Knowledge, relating to any of my Poetical 
Friends. 
I am, Sir, 
Your Humble Servant, 
William Congreve. 


It is difficult to suppose that such a letter could have been written to anyone but Jacob, 
for the only work published in the years immediately following 1719 which could have made 
use of such material so obtained was The Poetical Register. 
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in that part of dramatic poetry.” The same writer notes that the theatre 
“was full to the last.’ 

The stage history of The Mourning Bride makes clear the reasons for 
its success. The play was skillfully adjusted to the playhouse and to the 
audience for which it was written. It brought together most of the ele- 
ments which had proved popular in Restoration tragedies—heroic per- 
sonages of high rank involved in a rivalry of love and hate, emotions of 
passionate intensity ranging from exaltation to despair, far away places 
and distant times, a background alternating between palace and prison— 
all this clothed in the classical form which the average theatregoer of the 
times had been taught to expect. But taste for such matters eventually 
declined, and the continued success of the play was dependent rather 
upon the fact that it was eminently suited to the acting technique of an 
age of actors trained in the heroic drama of the period. The Mourning 
Bride, despite the opinion of at least one critic to the contrary, has 
proved itself outstandingly an acting play, and the eighteenth century 
was notable for its great actors. 

Ingenious and original plotting, striking contrasts, vigorous move- 
ment, facile versification with occasional passages of grandeur—these 
are the timeless virtues of Congreve’s tragedy, and these are the mate- 
rials which the tragic actor requires to display his skill. Bombast and thin- 
ness of characterization—these are the principal faults of the play; yet 
these are the faults which the great actors of the period were best pre- 
pared to conceal. A well-trained voice could make the top-lofty senti- 
ments sound like poetry, and a great imagination could clothe the charac- 
ters in a semblance of reality. The Mourning Bride is indeed compa- 
rable to an opera libretto—dead stuff until supplemented by the musical 
delivery and creative powers of a skilled actor of the declamatory school. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the play prospered in the theatre only 
so long as it served as vehicle for one or more of the great players of the 
century. 

The Mourning Bride contains at least three characters, Osmyn, Al- 
meria, and Zara, which provide the type of lines and situations in which 
the eighteenth-century actor appeared at his best. Each of the three 
served at various times as a stellar réle to display the powers of some no- 
table player, but the part of Zara especially attracted and challenged the 
greatest actresses of the time. In the years following the break-up of the 
extraordinary cast which first launched the play, the choice of a suitable 
Zara came to be of paramount importance in assuring its success. Indeed, 

* As quoted in Hodges, William Congreve, the Man, from a letter among the manuscripts 


of Earl Cowper, Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire. 
A. E. Ewald, op. cit., p. 414: “It is one of those plays which reads better than it acts.” 
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the rise and fall of its popularity, except in one notable instance when 
Garrick was in the cast, seems to have been in direct relation to the skill 
of the actress playing the captive queen.®® In such a part great actresses 
like Barry, Porter, Pritchard, Younge, and Siddons could display the full 
range of their emotional powers, from the tenderness of love to despairing 
and frustrated rage; in such a part an actress of less ability would, as we 
shall see, inevitably move her audience to unseemly and unexpected 
mirth. 

In the original production of Congreve’s tragedy, the flamboyant réle 
of the hero, Osmyn, went to the great Betterton, then past sixty but still 
acceptable to his adoring audience as soldier, prince, and lover. The réles 
of Zara and Almeria were designed by the author to be played respec- 
tively by Elizabeth Barry and Anne Bracegirdle. Both were able to give 
memorable impressions, and indeed Mrs. Barry found the passionate maj- 
esty of the captive queen so well suited to her abilities that she made of 
it one of the great parts of her career. The three leading actors of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields seem in time to have become identified in the public 
mind with the characters they portrayed in this play. The Whimsical 
Medley (date probably 1707) contains anonymous verses addressed To 
Mrs. Bracegirdle upon her leaving the Playhouse. It has this couplet: 


But above all, think how The Mourning Bride 
To endless Time her weeping form must hide.® 


Another couplet in Robert Gould’s The Play-House, A Satyr (1709) refers 
to the enviable earnings of Betterton and Barry: 


Hence has your Osmin drawn his Wealthy Lot, 
And hence his Zara all her Thousands got.® 


Mrs. Barry was still playing Zara in 1708, by which date Barton Booth 
had succeeded Betterton in the réle of Osmyn. In 1710 Mrs. Knight re- 
placed Barry and seems to have retained the réle of Zara until 1719 when 
Mary Porter appeared as the captive queen. To Mrs. Porter is attributed 


5° The critics, of course, found no special virtues in the réle of Zara. Says The Dramatic 
Censor, 1770, (11, 416): “Zara is, beyond dispute, the most indelicate Queen that can well be 
imagined; she is vicious and mean, gross in sentiment, and vulgar in expression. Had she 
been more delicate in the former, and more reserved in the latter, she might have attracted 
some degree of humane concern; but, as she is, good sense and decorum must frown 
through the first four acts, while ridicule attends her and the headshaking ministers of death 
in the fifth.” And Richard Cumberland, The British Drama, xu, M.B., viii: “Zara is a lady 
of remarkably high spirit, and of course has a right to her sublimities, though there may be 
neither modesty, morality, nor common sense in them.” 

© Quoted in Summers, Complete Works of Congreve, 1, 30 fn. 

® Quoted in Montague Summers, The Restoration Theatre (London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1934), p. 319. 
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much of the success of The Mourning Bride in the 1720’s. She, who, ac- 
cording to Walpole, “surpassed Garrick in passionate tragedy,’ was 
the principal exponent of the musical, somewhat recitative delivery of 
the period following the death of Betterton. Yet Samuel Johnson found 
her not lacking in fire. “Mrs. Porter in the vehemence of rage,” he de- 
clared, “I have never seen equaled.”’ Davies, who had studied her style 
of acting with particular care, describes her as “the genuine successor of 
Mrs. Barry.”™ 

In the 1730’s The Mourning Bride was in the repertories of all three 
London theatres, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Goodman’s Fields, 
and seems to have been a stock play of the traveling companies.® The 
public still had a taste for the gaudy wares of Restoration tragedy, and 
scientific rationalism had not yet altogether overthrown the neoclassic 
rules. We may suppose too that the popularity of Congreve’s tragedy at 
Drury Lane had had its effect upon the managers of the lesser theatres, 
for they tried a number of their leading actresses in the exacting rdéle of 
Zara. None of these ladies, however, enjoyed anything like the success 
Mrs. Porter had attained in the part. 

The year 1740 marks the nadir in eighteenth-century English acting. 
Barton Booth was dead, Mrs. Porter crippled and in virtual retirement. 
Garrick had not yet appeared, and Mrs. Pritchard, her powers as a tragic 
actress not yet recognized, was known almost exclusively as a comedi- 
enne. By the same date The Mourning Bride, with no players sufficiently 
skilled to give life to its principal réles, had lost its drawing power and 
by the end of 1743 had been dropped from the repertories of the London 
theatres. 

The first renascence of popularity for The Mourning Bride came in 
1750, when both Covent Garden and Drury Lane revived the tragedy, 
both houses advertising it, somewhat inaccurately, as ‘“‘Not acted 10 
years.”°* The Covent Garden revival on April 3 was not sufficiently at- 
tractive to assure a renewal of interest in the play, for though the lovely 
George Anne Bellamy lent her grace to the réle of Almeria, the part of 
Zara was played, not too strikingly one may suppose, by Christiana Hor- 
ton. This aging actress had essayed the part some eighteen years before 
at Drury Lane and had since played Almeria to Mrs. Porter’s Zara. Con- 

53 Though of course Walpole’s expressed opinions of Garrick are not to be taken too seri- 
ously. 

« Davies, op. cit., (ed., 1784), m1, 466. 

55 Doran (Annals) mentions a tour of the British Isles conducted by Anthony Aston as 
early as 1726, in the course of which his theatrical company performed The Mourning Bride 
in Edinburgh. 

5 The Mourning Bride had been performed at Covent Garden April 10, 1742, at Drury 
Lane October 15, 1743. 
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temporary comment makes much of her beauty, much of her skill in 
comedy, but says little of her power as a tragedienne.®” 

At Drury Lane the following December, David Garrick, in the midst 
of his sensational contest with Spranger Barry, brought out The Mourn- 
ing Bride to offset the attraction of Barry’s production of the ever-popu- 
lar Conscious Lovers at Covent Garden. His cast was comparable in 
strength to that which had given the play its original impetus in 1697. 
For himself Garrick chose, of course, the leading male réle of Osmyn, 
Bellamy appeared in her old part of Almeria, Hannah Pritchard was Zara. 
The Mourning Bride with the Garrick-Bellamy-Pritchard combination 
was played ten times in December and, with Miss Ward replacing Bel- 
lamy, three more times in the course of the season. This was then an ex- 
traordinary number of repetitions, made possible only by the interest 
which the public took in the rival players and by the fact that, in the réles 
of Osmyn and Zara, Garrick and Pritchard found unusual scope for their 
talents. Romeo and Juliet was played more often that season (Garrick, 
nineteen times; Barry, twenty-three), but it should be recalled that it 
was the réle of Romeo, not Osmyn, in which Barry had originally chal- 
lenged his more famous rival and upon which both players had particu- 
larly staked their reputations. 

MacMillan’s calendar provides us with a complete record of plays 
performed at Drury Lane from 1747 to 1776. During this period of 
twenty-nine years, we find that The Mourning Bride was played there no 
fewer than seventy-nine times. Such favorite comedies as The Beggar’s 
Opera, The Conscious Lovers, The Beaux’ Stratagem, The Recruiting Officer, 
and The Provoked Husband were, of course, played much more frequently, 
but among the tragedies only Hamlet, Richard III, Macbeth, Romeo and 
Juliet, and the domestic drama The London Merchant were performed so 
often. The Orphan was played seventy-four times and Venice Preserved, 
sixty-four. Of Congreve’s other plays, The Way of the World was played 
fifty-five times; Love for Love, forty-five times; and The Old Bachelor, 
eleven times. 

Hannah Pritchard was, of course, preéminent as Zara. After Garrick 
left the cast in January, 1756, it seems to have been she principally who 
attracted audiences to The Mourning Bride. Certainly she must have 
been majestic in the réle. Charles Churchill in his scurrilous Rosciad 
notes of her: 

When Congreve’s favour’d pantomime to grace 
She comes a captive queen of Moorish race; 


57 “The natural and easy dialogue of Pritchard so captivated the public, that poor Horton 
was soon deprived of that influence which she possessed, and was stripped of her characters 
one by one.” Davies, op. cit., (ed., 1784), 1. 186. 
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When Love, Hate, Jealousy, Despair, and Rage, 
With wildest tumults in her breast engage; 
Still equal to herself is Zara seen; 

Her passions are the passions of a Queen. 


Other Zaras, to be sure, occasionally appeared. The irrepressible Kitty 
Clive, for her benefit on March 22, 1753, arrayed herself in the royal 
robes of Zara. “She found them too heavy,” remarks Davies, “and, very 
wisely, never wore them afterwards.’*® Peg Woffington at Covent Gar- 
den, too, had her try at the réle. She played Zara several times in 1756 
and 1757 but later shifted to the part of Almeria. Genest lists four- 
teen performances of The Mourning Bride at Covent Garden during the 
period covered by MacMillan’s calendar for Drury Lane. The list is cer- 
tainly not complete, but it is not probable that a theatre which lacked 
the services of Mrs. Pritchard and, until later, of Miss Younge could com- 
pete with the older theatre in Congreve’s tragedy. Elizabeth Younge 
(later Mrs. Pope), who graduated into the réle of Zara from that of Al- 
meria, was the next really successful actress in the réle following Mrs. 
Pritchard. She reigned at Drury Lane as the Moorish Queen until the 
advent of the great Sarah Siddons, the last and most successful actress 
to play Zara regularly on the stages of the leading London theatres. To 
Congreve’s tragedy her skill gave a long and final renascence of popular- 
ity. 

Siddons seems first to have played Zara on February 9, 1782, at Bath. 
She had chosen The Mourning Bride for her benefit and in this play had 
attracted so large an audience that it was necessary to turn the pit into 
the stalls and set aside a portion of the gallery for the pittites. The youth- 
ful actress, whose regular salary was £3 a week, realized £146 at that 
benefit, with additional subscriptions of twenty guineas. At Drury 
Lane in London, to which she now returned for the first time as a star, 
Mrs. Siddons again chose The Mourning Bride on March 18, 1783. Lon- 
don had not yet seen her as Zara, and many considered the réle a danger- 
ous choice, for the more sophisticated theatregoers had long since dis- 
covered much humor in Congreve’s tragedy. The Dramatic Censor in 
1770 stated that “scarce any degree of merit can save expiring Zara and 
her dismal attendants from being laughed at.”*! The new actress, how- 
ever, seems to have acted with a grandeur and intensity which little dis- 


58 Charles Churchill, The Rosciad and the Apology, ed. Robert W. Lowe (London: Law- 
rence and Bullen, 1891), containing facsimile of 1761 edition, p. 43. 

5® Davies, op. cit., (ed., 1784), m1, 353. 

6 Beville S. Penley, The Bath Stage (London and Bath: William Lewis and Son, 1892), 
p. 61. M. E. Board, The Story of the Bristol Stage (London: The Fountain Press, 1925), 
p. 20, © yy, 416. 
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posed the audience to mirth. “One may venture to affirm,” remarks 
Genest, “that no one ever laughed when Mrs. Siddons was dying as 
Zara.” Nor was the death scene the only one which London audiences 
had been inclined to regard as funny. According to Davies, when Zara 
discovers her beloved Osmyn alone with Almeria 


the expressions of anger and resentment, in the captive queen, seldom fail to 
excite laughter. Mrs. Porter, who was deservedly admired in Zara, and Mrs. 
Pritchard, her successor in that part, could not, with all their skill, prevent the 
risibility of the audience in this interview. Mrs. Siddons alone preserves the 
dignity and truth of character, unmixed with any incitement to mirth, from 
countenance, expression, or action.® 


“Zara,” says Genest, “was one of Mrs. Siddons’ grand parts... . It 
was really surprising that she could make so much of such poor stuff.” 
William Godwin in his later years told Thomas Campbell that “her mag- 
nificence in the part was inexpressible. It was worth the trouble of a day’s 
journey to see her but walk down the stage. Her Zara was not inferior 
even to her Lady Macbeth.”™ 

For nearly three decades the réle of Zara remained the acknowledged 
property of Sarah Siddons. Her Moorish Queen ranked in popularity 
second only to her Lady Macbeth. Towards the end of her career, how- 
ever, she acted the part less frequently than in her earlier period. Perhaps 
she was tired of it, perhaps her taste had grown more refined, or perhaps 
she felt that the more critical part of her audience preferred to see her in 
other characterizations. Not to be overlooked, however, is the fact that 
with approaching age, the mere physical exertion of playing the réle 
must have been extremely wearing upon one of her ample proportions. 
“Her powers,” says John Cole in his biography of Charles Kean, “had 
in no way declined, but her figure had become corpulent and unwieldy; 
so much so, that, latterly, cushions were brought and placed on the stage 
for her convenience in the dying scene of Zara in the ‘Mourning Bride.’ ’’® 

In these latter years even the great Siddons found herself temporarily- 
eclipsed by that astonishing prodigy, Master Betty, then having his first 
season in London. Rather, indeed, than join those players who acted in 
support of the boy wonder, she stood on her dignity and absented her- 
self from the stage. Enough admirers had resisted the Betty craze, how- 
ever, to call her briefly out of retirement. On the Covent Garden play- 
bill for May 27, 1805, appeared this melancholy note: “By particular 


® Genest, op. cit., v1, 338. % Davies, op. cit. (ed., 1784), m1, 350-351. 

“ Thomas Campbell, Life of Mrs. Siddons (London: Effingham Wilson, 1834), 1, 190. 

John William Cole, The Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean (London: Richard 
Bentley, 1859), pp. 34-35. 
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desire, Mrs. Siddons will perform the character of Zara—this being the 
2nd, and positively the last time of her acting this season.” Not long 
afterwards she betook herself to Bath, where she had first been recog- 
nized and acclaimed. We find her appearing there in The Mourning Bride 
on April 9, 1807. The following season she returned to Covent Garden 
but appeared only once as Zara, October 15, 1807. During the season- 
of 1808-09, however, she undertook the difficult réle three times. Per- 
formances were at the Opera House in the Haymarket, Covent Garden 
having burned down in September. She appeared for the last time as 
Zara on Saturday, April 8, 1809, and with this appearance she seems to 
have relinquished the réle.* This apparently is the last date upon which 
Congreve’s tragedy was performed in the major theatres of London. 
Doubtless it continued to be seen in the provinces, and as we shall see, 
it continued to be played in the United States some few years longer, but 
so far as the principal theatres were concerned, The Mourning Bride died 
as an acting play when Sarah Siddons dropped it from her repertory in 
1809. 

In the United States the Congreve tragedy was played as early as 
December 22, 1763, in Charleston, South Carolina,®’ and probably ear- 
lier in Virginia. Though it continued to be played in various cities along 
the Atlantic Coast® for the next half-century, it cannot be considered 
ever to have been an outstandingly popular play in this country. After 
1794, however, The Mourning Bride seems to have been performed more 
frequently in America, for on June 11 of that year Mrs. Whitlock (Eliza- 
beth Kemble) was first seen as Zara at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia. From that date on, the rdle became as much her property 
in the United States as it was of her more famous and more gifted sister, 
Mrs. Siddons, in England. Probably her last appearance as Zara was Oc- 
tober 23, 1812, again at the Chestnut Street Theatre.”° No one in this 


% Dates for performances of The Mourning Bride in 1808-09 are October 25, November 4 
(“for the benefit of the families of those who unfortunately suffered by the late fire in 
Covent Garden”), and April 8. Only the second of these dates appears in Genest. I am in- 
debted for the other two to Mr. Emmett L. Avery of the State College of Washington, who 
found all three listed in British Museum Additional Manuscript 31975. 

7 Eola Willis, The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century (Columbia, S. C.: State Com- 
pany, 1924), p. 44. 

68 Southwark Theatre, Philadelphia, 1st perf. January 26, 1767. George O. Seilhamer, 
History of the American Theatre (Philadelphia: Globe Printing House, 1888), 1, 162. 
Thomas Clark Pollock, The Philadelphia Stage in the Eighteenth Century (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1933), p. 89. 

John Street Theatre, New York, ist perf. December 30, 1767. Seilhamer, op. cit. George 
Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York: Columbia University Press, 1927), 1, 121. 

* Pollock, op. cit. See pp. 54-55. 

7 Rees D. James, Old Drury of Philadelphia (Philadelphia: Ph. D. Thesis, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1932). 
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country seems to have essayed the réle after she relinquished it. 

In seeking causes for the popularity of Congreve’s tragedy, one can- 
not overlook the evidences which arise throughout its stage historyjthat 
it received its greatest support and encouragement from the women. The 
author seems instinctively to have sought such support. It is the only 
one of his plays which he has dedicated to a woman, and in his epilogue, 
first spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle, he especially commends it to the judg- 
ment of the ladies: 

Your tender Hearts to Mercy are inclin’d, 
With whom, he hopes, the Play will Favour find, 
Which was an Off ring to the Sex design’d. 


Wrote Thomas Davies in 1784: “It is still a very favourite play, espe- 
cially with the ladies,””! and it was Elizabeth Inchbald, who, in a period 
when The Mourning Bride was universally condemned by critics, ad- 
mitted that it “engages the attention, pleases the ear, and charms the 
eye.”” We have no very exact record of how the generality of men were 
affected by the play on the stage, but there are authentic records of the 
screams, faintings, and other evidences of delighted hysteria with which 
the ladies greeted Mrs. Siddons in her grimmer moments as Zara. Addi- 
son may very well have discerned part of the reason for the astonishing 
success of the tragedy when he wrote: 


The Ladies are wonderfully pleased to see a Man insulting Kings, or Affronting 
the Gods, in one Scene, and throwing himself at the Feet of his Mistress in 
another. Let him behave himself insolently towards the Men, and abjectly 
towards the Fair One, and it is ten to one but he proves a Favourite of the 
Boxes.” 


Add to this that the hero scorns the love of a beauteous queen in his alle- 
giance to the fair one and we behold a situation calculated to bring pal- 
pitations to the most prosaic feminine heart. Meantime, might not the 
more romantic element among the men in the audience be delighted with 
the prospect of a hero who is the object at the same time of the desperate 
passion of a princess and of a queen? Such tawdry wares made for success 
in a theatre which preferred the melodramatic glitter of Nahum Tate’s 
King Lear and Colley Cibber’s Richard III to the more profound origi- 
nals, 
Ashley Thorndike has stated that “first acted in 1697, ‘The Mourning 
Bride’ continued without alteration through the next century.” This 
is not strictly accurate, for, !as kas been indicated in a footnote above, 

1 Davies, op. cit. (ed., 1784), m1, 343. 

™ The British Theatre. Ed. by Mrs. Inchbald. xu. 


%3 The Spectator, No. 40. 
™ Thorndike, op. cit., p. 275. 
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Congreve himself made extensive revisions in the text for the 1710 edi- 
tion of his collected works. In 1753 changes in spacing, involving a shift 
from the English to the Continental system, were made by the editors 
of the Sixth Edition of the Works. More important, however, for our 
understanding of the hold Congreve’s tragedy had upon the English 
stage are the acting versions. Since 1710 there have appeared at least 
forty-two editions of, or containing, The Mourning Bride. Of these, some 
ten or twelve are versions adapted for stage presentation. The adapta- 
tions command our attention, for they reveal the subtle adjustments of 
the theatre to changing conditions. 

The revolt against the neoclassic rules had been well under way be- 
fore 1700.% The schools of Addison and Johnson had established in their 
place the criterion of a “just imitation of nature’’; i.e., the representation 
in essence of the general fundamental truths of experience.” Such a cri- 
terion, in so far as it opposed bombast and exaggeration, accorded well 
with the practical-mindedness of the new society, a society in which the 
authority of a small aristocracy of taste had lost its force, and middle 
class traits had become dominant. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
critics, acting as spokesmen for the new tradition, (1) had become im- 
patient with top-lofty sentiments of impossibly noble characters, and (2) 
demanded that every play expound a moral.” At least a minor reason 
for the continued popularity of The Mourning Bride may be found in the 
manner in which the tragedy underwent small alterations to adapt it 
to this new society and to a changing theatre. The stage versions show 
progressive modifications involving (1) elimination of lines which critics 
found indecent, (2) elimination of passages of bombast and scenes of hor- 
ror, (3) alteration of old stage directions which no longer applied to the 
changing styles of scenic design and theatre architecture, and (4) build- 
ing up of the rdéle of Zara. 

John Bell’s version” in his British Theatre series (“Adapted for The- 


% Particularly outspoken are Sir Robert Howard’s Preface to The Great Favourite, or the 
Duke of Lerma (1668) and Charles Gildon’s Essay at a Vindication of the Love-Verses of 
Cowley and Waller (1694). The latter, by the way, was “Directed to Mr. Congreve. Against 
Mr. Rymer’s Short view of Tragedy.” 

6 See Addison in The Spectator, Nos. 40 and 592, and Johnson in The Rambler, No. 156, 
and in his Preface to the Plays of William Shakespeare. 

7 “The theatre is a school of morality or it is nothing.” Dibdin, of. cét., v, 375. “Hav- 
ing thus given a general delineation of the plot and arrangement of scenes, it becomes neces- 
sary to enquire for the moral, without which no dramatic piece can have intrinsic worth.” 
The Dramatic Censor (1770), 1, 9. 

18 The list of adaptations (not all different) follows: 

New English Theatre (London: T. Lowndes, T. Caslon, S. Bladon, and W. Nicoll, 1776), 
Iv. 
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atrical Representation as Performed at the Theatres-Royal Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden”) probably gives us an accurate cutting of the play 
as it was performed throughout most of the eighteenth century. Though 
in this version we still find a certain lack of restraint, much of the violence 
and wild effusion of the 1697 original have been removed. Congreve him- 
self had an obvious part in this toning down process, for the text is based 
upon the author’s 1710 revision. Other influences, however, are easily 
detected. Every passage complained of by Jeremy Collier has been de- 
leted, or altered to remove the offense, and scenes which had evoked ad- 
verse or unintended reaction from the audiences have been modified, 
usually by excision, but occasionally by insertion, of lines. Everywhere, 
besides, the hand of a theatre expert is discernible, removing useless ver- 
biage and dreary repetition, clarifying, concentrating, condensing. A 
passage from the much-criticized Act III, scene 6 (1710 edition), will 
illustrate the process. For purposes of comparison, the 1710 edition is 
quoted, with the lines which are deleted in the Bell edition enclosed in 
quotation marks: 
Osmyn. O thou dost talk, my Love, as one resolv’d, 

Because not knowing Danger. But look forward; 

Think on to Morrow, when thou shalt be torn 

From these weak, struggling, unextended Arms; 

Think how my Heart will heave, and Eyes will strain, 

To grasp and reach what is deny’d my Hands: 

“Think how the Blood will start, and Tears will gush 

“To follow thee, my separating Soul.” 

Think how I am when thou shalt wed with Garcia! 

Then will I smear these Walls with Blood, disfigure 

And dash my Face, and rive my clotted Hair, 

Break on the flinty Floor my throbbing Breast, 

And grovel with gash’d Hands to scratch a Grave, 

“Stripping my Nails, to tear this Pavement up,” 

And bury me alive. 





Bell’s British Drama (London: J. Bell, 1776), m1. 

The Mourning Bride. A Tragedy. Taken from the Manager’s Book, at the Theatre-Royal, 
Covent Garden (London: Printed for the Proprietors, 1787). 

Bell’s British Theatre (London: J. Bell, 1791), mz. (A reprint places M.B. in Vol. rv.) 

Bell’s British Theatre (London: G. Cawthorne, 1796), xrx. 

Shar pe’s British Theatre (London: John Sharpe, 1805), x11. 

Inchbald’s British Theatre (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 1808), xm. 

Dibdin’s London Theatre (London: Whittingham and Arliss, 1815), xz. 

Cooke’s British Drama. With critique by R. Cumberland. (London: C. Cooke, 1817), x1. 

British Drama (London: Jones and Company, 1824), 1. 

The London Stage (London: Sherwood and Co., 1827), rva. 
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“Almeria. Heart-breaking Horror!” 
Osmyn. Then Garcia shall lye panting on thy Bosom, 
Luxurious, revelling amidst thy Charms; 
“And thou perforce must yield, and aid his Transport.” 
Hell! Hell! have I not Cause to rage and rave? 
What are all Racks, and Wheels, and Whips to this? 
“Are they not soothing Softness, sinking Ease, 
“And wafting Air to this?” O my Almeria, 
What do the Damn’d endure, but to despair, 
But knowing Heav’n, to know it lost for ever? 
Almeria. O, I am struck; thy Words are Bolts of Ice, 
Which shot into my Breast, now melt and chill me. 


But the process did not stop here. The Inchbald version,’® published 
in 1808, is a good deal more thorough in adapting the above passage. 
Leaping from line 76 to line 99, it emerges a bowdlerized text calculated 
not to offend even the most squeamish, thus: 


Osmyn. Thou art my wife—nay, thou art my bride— 
Think of tomorrow, when thou shalt be torn 
From these weak, struggling, unextended arms: 
Think how I am, when thou shalt wed with Garcia! 
Hell! Hell! have I not cause to rage and rave? 
What are all racks, and wheels, and whips to this? 
Oh! my Almeria! 
What do the damn’d endure, but to despair, 
But knowing Heaven, to know it lost forever? 
Almeria. Oh, I am struck; thy words are bolts of ice, 
Which, shot into my breast, now melt and chill me. 


Here we have indeed “‘an Off’ring to the Sex design’d.” A similar delicacy 
is shown in m1, 8, 1, where the original gives, and the Bell adaptation re- 
tains: ““Damn’d, damn’d Dissembler!” The Inchbald version softens this 
to: “Vile, vile dissembler”! 

The Inchbald version probably represents the final form of The Mourn- 
ing Bride as it was presented at Covent Garden.® It was published under 
the editorship of Siddons’ close friend the year that the great actress 
dropped the play from her repertory. Indeed, it may not be pushing spec- 
ulation too far to suppose that many of the alterations in the version were 
Siddons’ own, and that she made them with the advice and assistance of 
Elizabeth Inchbald, herself an author and disappointed actress. This 


79 See fn. 36 supra. 

% The Jones (British Drama, 1824) and Sherwood (The London Stage, 1827) versions are 
mere copies of earlier adaptations. The Cooke version (Cooke’s British Drama, 1817), 
though unlike any other, is probably a reprint of an earlier edition, now lost. It should be 
noted that Richard Cumberland, who wrote the critiques for this series, died in 1811. 
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version goes further than any other in adapting the stage directions to 
new scenic devices, in removing scenes which audiences found ridiculous, 
in eliminating the obscene, the profane, and the horrible. We find in it 
evidence of a certain literary conscience about inserting lines not in the 
original text. And we find the réle of Zara rendered more sympathetic, 
built up in importance, and adjusted to Mrs. Siddons’ methods. 
Nothing can be calculated to arouse the spectators to misplaced mirth 

more than the ridiculous double faint in nm, 7, 1f. (1710). Here Leonora 
cries: 

Alas, she stirs not yet, nor lifts her Eyes; 

He too is fainting—Help me, help me, Stranger, 

Who-e’er thou art, and lend thy Hand to raise 

These Bodies. 


Indeed, we have Davies’ word for it that the spectacle of Almeria fainting 
upon one side and Osmyn on the other, with the distracted Leonora 
wringing her hands between, generally provoked a contemptuous laugh 
from the none-too-reticent patrons of Drury Lane and Covent Garden.® 
But the theatres had learned their lesson. While the Bell version retains 
the passage, the Inchbald wisely deletes it. 

Certain stage directions have been reworded to conform with changes 
in methods of building and handling scenery. Directions for Act 11, scene 
4, in the 1710 version are based upon the use of sliding panels in the Res- 
toration theatre: “The Scene opening discovers a Place of Tombs. One 
Monument fronting the View greater than the rest.”’ The Bell version makes 
little change in the wording of this direction: “Opening, discovers a Place 
of Tombs: one Monument fronting the view greater than the rest.’’ The Inch- 
bald version, however, seems to make an actual break between the scenes 
Its directions give no indication of one scene continuing into the next 
with the aid of stage machinery. The playbook says simply: “A Place of 
Tombs: one Monument in Front greater than the rest. The Door of it open.” 

A somewhat similar instance we find in v, 9, (1710) when Zara dis- 
covers the king’s body. Directions in the 1710 version read: “They go to 
the Scene, which opening she perceives the Body.” The Bell acting version 
contains the same direction, but the later Cumberland version would 
seem to indicate that Zara’s mutes themselves throw open a door or other 
aperture. It reads: “They open the scene, she perceives the body.” Such 
variations are merely mechanical details and of only minor interest to 
our study, but the difference between the above and the directions given 
in the Inchbald version may possess more significance. The latter reads: 
“She goes to the Opening, and perceives the body.” If this means that the 


® Davies, op. cit., (ed., 1784), mm, 347. 
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1000 The Paradox of Congreve’s “‘Mourning Bride” 


audience was not permitted to view the headless trunk with “spouting 
Veins, and mangled Flesh” but that towards the end of Siddons’ career 
Zara merely walked up to the opening and stared offstage, then it is in 
accordance with the deletions which follow in the Inchbald adaptation. 
The spirit of the final stage versions can perhaps best be illustrated 
from the concluding scenes of the play. When Zara sees the headless 
body, she cries in the Bell adaptation as she does in the 1710 edition: 


Ha! prostrate! bloody! headless! O—I’m lost, 

O Osmyn! O Alphonso! Cruel Fate! 

Cruel, Cruel, O more than killing Object! 

I came prepared to die, and see thee die— 

Nay, came prepar’d my self to give thee Death— 
But cannot bear to find thee thus, my Osmyn— 

O this accurs’d, this base, this treach’rous King! 


Whether the changes in the Inchbald version were made at the instance 
of Mrs. Siddons or another, it is evident that someone who had access to 
the 1697 edition of the play could not resist one of the purple passages 
there which Congreve himself had later deleted. The Inchbald text reads: 


Oh, Osmyn! Oh, Alphonso! 

Rain, rain, ye fires, pour down 

Your blazing torrents on the tyrant’s head, 

On this accursed, this base, this treacherous King! 
Yet wherefore rave I thus? for ’twas decreed 

We both should die. 


There are several interesting things about this cutting. The actress who 
played this final version must have felt capable of expressing the ultimate 
of despair in the words “Oh, Osymn! Oh, Alphonso!” without additional 
exclamation. Nor did she feel the necessity «i repeating her purpose, al- 
ready expressed earlier in the scene. Instead she would prefer to turn 
away and utter two lines of denunciation from the older text. If tradition 
be accurate, that sounds like Siddons. ‘“‘Yet wherefore rave I thus?” is 
apocryphal, inserted to bridge the gap of sixteen and a half lines which 
originally preceded what follows. The omission is typical of the Inchbald 
version, for it cuts Zara’s shocking and unnecessary murder of Selim: 


Selim. I’ve sought in vain, for no where can the King 
Be found— 
Zara. Get thee to Hell, and seek him there. 
(Stabs him. 


The other stage versions include the murder, but all agree in deleting a 
part of Zara’s maundering over the body of the supposed Osmyn. All 
versions cut likewise the lines about “‘the Blood Yet bubbling from his 
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Wounds,” for are the corpse’s veins not described afterwards as “‘spout- 
ing” blood? The Inchbald playbook cuts the “spouting” as well as the 
“bubbling.” 

Perhaps the surest indication that the Inchbald version was prepared 
at the direction of the actress playing Zara, or at least that it was pre- 
pared with a preéminent actress in mind for that réle, is that this is the 
only adaptation which deletes Almeria’s languishing attempt at suicide. 
Such a scene might well be calculated to lessen the effect of Zara’s death 
scene just preceding. The Inchbald playbook, indeed, pares the last two 
scenes to a minimum, cutting almost abruptly from Zara’s death to the 
end of the play. In connection with this, it should be remembered that 
Siddons frequently ordered the final curtain to be lowered at the end of 
her death scenes whether the play was ended or not, and on the occasion 
of her farewell portrayal of Lady Macbeth, the final curtain came at the 
end of the sleepwalking scene. The Siddons was through—and so was the 
play. 

It is evident that there is less paradox in the history of The Mourning 
Bride than many writers have implied. A mere reading of critical opinion, 
in its context and with background factors considered, disposes of the 
idea that there was at any time any sharp break from praise to censure. 
It is true that the public did not share the ill opinions of the critics, but 
that is no unparalleled situation in the theatre. Congreve’s tragedy 
merely had the good fortune to suit the audience and the actors of the 
century in which it flourished. 

How would The Mourning Bride look on our modern stage? How would 
it affect the spectators? That question aroused the interest of Montague 
Summers sufficiently that on November 22, 1925, under the patronage 
of Lady Cunard and Edmund Gosse, he staged a single performance at 
the Scala Theatre, London. The production seems to have been neither 
well cast nor well directed, but comments from the next day’s newspapers 
are enlightening. Noted M.E. of the London Daily Herald: 


In modern times literary critics have considered the play as an artistic failure. 
Perhaps the reason for this is that they have mostly studied it by the fireside. 
On the stage it certainly proves very dramatic. 


The Almeria (Florence Saunders) received lavish praise from both the 
Herald and the London Times, but the Times critic felt very strongly the 
absence of a Sarah Siddons in the réle of the tragic queen. Wrote he: “The 
part of Zara . . . came sometimes so near the ridiculous that the audience 
began to laugh at it. This was exceedingly painful.” 


ELMER B. PoTTER 
U. S. Naval Academy 
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NATURE TO ADVANTAGE DRESSED: EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ACTING 


R the student of acting and actors, the Eighteenth Century is a rich 
period. Within a century the careers of such players as (Betterton, 
Quin, Macklin, Garrick, and Kemble ran their courses; these were actors 
of varying techniques, yet they had in common their century’s earnest 
desire to imitate “nature” and they all subscribed to the same basic set 
of acting conventions, The century is rich too in theorists and critics: 
Gildon, John and Aaron Hill, Churchill, Lloyd, Hiffernan’) 

To be natural, to hold the mirror up to nature, is the chief, but not the 
sole, tenet of the actor’s creed. It is this tenet which caused Macklin to 
revolt against the furious rant of Powell, and probably Powell to revolt 
against the restraint of Betterton. Each artist is, of course, entitled to 
his own interpretation of nature. On the other hand, actors for centuries 
have been automatically gesturing with the up-stage hand, kneeling on 
the down-stage knee, making turns towards the audience, because the 
conventions of the theatre so dictate. For acting is an art handed on from 
generation to generation of players. Shakespeare directed John Lowin in 
Henry VIII at Blackfriar’s, and Davenant, with Lowin in mind, directed 
Betterton’s Harry a half-century later.' It is not the directors alone who 
cling to tradition; Betterton himself, as Alexander (in The Rival Queens), 


when rehearsing his character, was at a loss to recover a particular emphasis of 
Hart, which gave a force to some interesting situation of the part; he applied for 
information to the players who stood near him. At last, one of the lowest of the 
company repeated the line exactly in Hart’s key.? 
Although Davies intended this anecdote to illustrate the modesty of a 
great actor, it also illustrates the actor’s trust in tradition. “As I pro- 
nounced it to you” is not a covert warning but a tenet of the actor’s creed. 

It will be instructive, at the beginning, to compare various actors in 
the same scene. This is, fortunately, a simple task since the eighteenth- 
century theater was a repertory theater, and critics and audiences were 
interested in “‘points.”’ One of the actor’s most telling points is found in 
Hamlet’s first meeting with the ghost of his father. 

Thomas Betterton had inherited the Shakespearian tradition, and com- 
temporary writers seem to feel that he adhered to it closely. Colley Cib- 
ber thus reports Betterton’s action in the scene chosen for comparison: 


1 John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. M. Summers (London, n.d.), p. 21. 
? Thomas Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies (London, 1785), m1, 288-289. 
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This was the light into which Betterton threw this scene; which he open’d with 
a pause of mute amazement! then rising slowly to a solemn, trembling voice, 
he made the ghost equally terrible to the spectator as himself! and in the de- 
scriptive part of the natural emotions which the ghastly vision gave him, the 
boldness of his expostulation was still govern’d by decency, manly, but not 
braving; his voice never rising into that seeming outrage, or wild defiance of 
what he naturally rever’d.* 


The key words of the description are solemn, trembling, and manly, which 
Cibber chose with care to contrast Betterton with a later Hamlet whose 
violence shocked him: 


You have seen a Hamlet perhaps, who, on the first appearance of his father’s 
spirit, has thrown himself into all the straining vociferation requisite to express 
rage and fury, and the house has thunder’d with applause; tho’ the mis-guided 
actor was all the while (as Shakespear terms it) tearing a passion into rags.— 
I am the more bold to offer you this particular instance, because the late Mr. 
Addison, while I sate by him, to see this scene acted, made the same observation, 
asking me with some surprise, if I thought Hamlet should be in so violent a 
passion with the Ghost, which tho’ it might bave astonish’d, it had not provok’d 
him ?4 

Davies identifies this later Hamlet as Wilks and records an anecdote 
which is perhaps more instructive than is the way of theatrical anecdote 
generally. Barton Booth played the ghost to Wilks’ Hamlet and, meeting 
him the next day, 


‘I thought,’ said he, ‘Bob, that last night you wanted to play at fisty-cuffs with 
me: you bullied that which you ought to have revered.’* 


Charles Macklin, revolting against the convention of violent acting, 
returned in his own way to the simplicity of Betterton. 


After the short ejaculation of ‘Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!’ he 

endeavoured to conquer that fear and terror into which he was naturally thrown 

by the first sight of the vision, and uttered the remainder of the address calmly, 

but respectfully, and with a firm tone of voice, as from one who had subdued 
his timidity and apprehension.* 


( Respect and terror become the accepted emotions to be portrayed in the 


scene, as opposed to the bravado of the Wilks school. 


* Colley Cibber, An A pology for his Life (London: Everyman’s Library, n.d.), p. 57. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Dramatic Miscellanies, 1, 32. A more complete picture of Wilks’ style may be made 
from Davies’ observation : “His greatest fault in deportment came from his aptness to move 
or shift his ground. It was said of him by some critic, that he could never stand still” 
(Dramatic Miscellanies, m1, 41), and Wilks’ own observation (see below), “that there is lit- 
tle or no applause to be gained in Tragedy, but at the expence of lungs.” 

® Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, 11, 30. 
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When Mr. Garrick first saw the ghost the terror he seemed to be impressed with, 
was instantaneously communicated to the audience; his expostulations with the 
vision, though warm and importunate, were restrained by filial awe. The progress 
of his impassioned sensation, till the ghost beckoned him to retire with him, was 
accompanied with terror and respect.’ 


A comment of Dr. Johnson’s, however, indicates that Garrick had not 
thrown overboard all the tricks of his predecessors. Boswell had asked 
Johnson if he would not start, ‘‘as Mr. Garrick does,” if he saw a ghost. 
Dr. Johnson replied, “I hope not. If I did, I should frighten the ghost.’’* 
The good Doctor was no doubt indulging himself to amuse Bozzy, but, 
as later evidence will show, he was not far from expressing the truth. 
(Filial awe was present to satisfy the critics, but the terror instantaneously 
communicated to the audience must have been at variance with the calm 
and respect of Macklin’s interpretation. ) 
John Philip Kemble went a step further: 


In that truly celebrated scene, where Hamlet encounters his father’s spirit, Mr. 
Kemble shines with super-eminent lustre. Never was the poet’s meaning more 
strongly marked in the actor’s face than in his during the recital of the horrid 
deed. The performer’s reception of the Ghost can only raise one emotion in the 
minds of his audience, that of silent admiration: surprise and terror, in reality, 
benumbs all his limbs. When he arrives at that part where he declares, 


“T will speak to thee; I’ll call thee Hamlet, 
“King, father, royal Dane—Oh, answer me,” &c. 


his gradual recovery from a state of the most uncommon amazement and terror 
to a more calm and composed turn of mind, plainly denotes the command he must 
necessarily have over the passions; and the succeeding interrogations, 


“But tell me why, 
“Thy cannonized bones, hearsed in death, 
“Have burst their cearments?” 


are finely marked by an earnest desire of information, mixed with a natural awe 
resulting from the fear of giving offense to the spirit. Some critics have objected 
to his making use of too much action during the succeeding conversation between 
Hamlet and the Ghost, and, perhaps with reason; yet his countenance is so highly 
expressive of that proper indignation against the murderer of his father, that we 
are inclined to make some allowance for the too frequent movement of his arms. 
. .. His behaviour on the departure of the Ghost presents us with a fine picture 
of filial reverence.® , 


7 Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, esq. (London, 1780), 1, 56. 

8 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1887), v, 38. 

* Anon., A Short Criticism on the Performance of Hamlet by Mr. Kemble (London, 1789), 
pp. 12-14. 
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As much sport was made, by his critics, of Mr. Kemble’s use of too much 
motion, as Dr. Johnson made of Garrick’s starts, and Booth of Wilks’ vio- 
lence. Yet the actions of each of these players, as well as of Betterton and 
Macklin, were justified and approved by other critics, and accepted as 
true by audiences. Throughout the eighteenth century, this strange para- 
dox of the actor persists. The art of acting is traditional, conventional, 
hereditary, yet the art of the individual actor is a constant revolt against 


tradition, convention, heredity. 


ee 


2 

There were, then, four “schools” of acting in the eighteenth century. 
For convenience, they may be called after their most important figures— 
Betterton, Cibber-Booth-Wilks, Macklin-Garrick, and Kemble. To call 
trick, and Post-Garrick, as is the tendency 
of stage historians, is to be unfair to a series of great actors. It is impossi- 
ble, of course, to set exact dates for the flourishing of these schools. Bet- 
terton left the stage in 1710, but Bowman, “the last of the Bettertonian 
school,”® was playing in 1731. Nearly half a century after Garrick had 
made his first appearance, a York paper of 1788 reported, “Mrs. Mills 
surpass’d our expectations in Lady Macbeth, for tho’ she represented the 
part in the old style, yet she was nevertheless pleasing, and gave general 
content.” Styles of acting change, but the change is gradual. Not only 
the actor but the audience must change, for the spectator must be pre- 
pared to believe what he sees. This explains the long contest for su- 
premacy between actors of such differing techniques as Quin and Garrick. 
The eighteenth century, however, recognized the distinctions between 
the schools and an examination of the practice of the leading actors of 
each school will establish the distinctions for the twentieth century. 

I. Betterton, Even in the days of Garrick, critics looked back upon the 
early years of the century with considerable longing.” Betterton, Barry, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Oldfield, these were the first immortals of the 
eighteenth-century stage. Their “school” of acting was a school of nature, 
insofar as the drama of the time allowed( Contemporary comedy, while 
mannered, was no more mannered than contemporary life, but the heroic 
drama would hardly permit naturalism in its actors) It was in the revi- 
vals of the earlier romantic plays that serious natural acting was €m- 

Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, 11, 100. 

1 The Theatrical Register (York, 1788), p. 52. 

12 Although John Hill concludes his treatise with this statement: ‘“‘Let us acknowledge 
that among the capital parts of the modern theatre, some ought to be play’d with more 
truth, others with more spirit, and some with more graces: But let us not deceive ourselves 
so far as to suppose that there were not grounds for wishes of the same kind in the days of 
Wilks, of Booth, and Betterton.”—The Actor (London, 1750), p. 326. 
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ployed, consciously and conscientiously. (Betterton’ s style of acting was 
“restrained and grave, and his gestures were few and controlled. Aston 
records that the great actor rarely lifted his arms higher than his stom- 
ach,” which would eliminate at once nearly the entire range of pompous 
and rhetorical gesture. Aston continues: 

His actions were few, but just. ...He was better to meet than to follow for 
his Aspect was serious, venerable, and majestic. ... His Voice was low and 
grumbling; yet he could Time it by an artful Climax, which enforc’d universal 
Attention, even from the Fops and Orange-Girls. ... Betterton kept his Passion 
under, and shew’d it most. . . . Betterton, from the Time he was dress’d, to the 
End of the Play, kept his Mind in the same Temperament and Adaptness, as 
the present Character required." 


For all his restraint, however, Betterton could produce an energetic de- 
lineation of a passion when the occasion demanded. The Laureat, one of 
the many publications devoted to the stultification of Colley Cibber, 
quoted a member of the audience who had frequently witnessed Better- 
ton’s Hamlet. This gentleman had seen the actor’s 

Countenance (which was naturally ruddy and sanguine) in this Scene of the 
fourth Act when his Father’s Ghost appears, thro’ the violent and sudden Emo- 
tions of Amazement and Horror, turn instantly on the Sight of his Father’s 
Spirit, as pale as his Neckcloth, when every Article of his Body seem’d to be 
affected with a Tremor inexpressible.'® 


This perhaps refutes, to some extent, Aston’s complaint that Betterton 
“appeared a little too grave for a young Student . . . and his Repartees 
seem’d rather as Apopthegms from a Sage Philosopher, than the Sporting 
Flashes of a young HAMLET,” although Aston was speaking of Better- 
ton at the age of 63. However, as Aston points out, Betterton maintained 
his reserve even in such plays as The Rival Queens and Venice Preserved 
and succeeded where the ranter Powell failed utterly.’ It seems a safe 
conclusion that Betterton’s school of acting taught restraint, even in the 
most exaggerated réles, a restraint that was made the moré possible by 
the smallness of the t theaters and the actor’ s s habit ¢ of playing ¢ on the apron 
Of the stage." ee ee ee 

~~Facial expréssion played an important part in the acting technique of 
the period. Sandford; whom King Charles called the best villain in the 
world, “acted strongly with his face.’”* Doggett, the comedian, ‘‘was the 
best face-player.’° Of Mrs. Barry, Aston related, “(Her Face somewhat 
preceded her Action, as the latter did her Words, her Face ever expressing 


% Anthony Aston, A Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, esq. in Watson Nicholson, An- 
thony Aston (South Haven, Mich., 1920), p. 75. 44 Tbid., pp. 75-77. 

4 Robert W. Lowe, Thomas Betterton (London, 1891), p. 86. 

16 Aston, Brief Supplement, p. 76. 17 Tbid., p. 77. 

18 Colley Cibber, A pology, p.212. 19 Aston, Brief Supplement, p.83. % Tbid.,p.88. 
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the Passions.’ Accustomed as the contemporary spectator is to the 
immobile expressions of modern actors, to act strongly with the face 
clearly suggests overacting. In the light of the general evidence for 
restraint in other branches of the art, however, it would seem that the 
actors stopped short of distortion. 

II. Cibber-Booth-Wilks. Under the triumvirate, the style of acting of 
the Bettertonian school began to be modified. If theKeyword of the older 
school in serious acting was restraint; the keyword of the new is exag- 

eration, although it is exaggeration gradually developed, Betterton and 
the leading players of his day seem to have devoted the greater part of 
their attention to the reading of lines and the presentation of action in 
the round. It was Mrs. Barry’s avowed intention “to make herself Mis- 
tress of her Part, and leave the Figure and Action to Nature.”® Such at- 
tention as was paid to the details of business was usually devoted to the 
action of comedy, which demanded the careful elaboration of character- 
istic gestures and traits The careful study of the business of a serious 
play, however, came more and more to be the actor’s problem. In the 
hands of a great actor, a carefully studied part can be most revealing. 
In the hands of anyone less than great, attention to details becomes fin- 
icking, mechanical, and frequently ridiculous. 
__Barton Booth was generally accepted as the successor, if not the equal, 
of Betterton. To him fell the great réles of the standard drama, of 
‘Shakespeare, Otway, and Rowe. “He had a Talent,” wrote Aaron 
Hill, of “‘discovering the Passions, where they lay hid in some celebrated 
Parts, by the injudicious Practice of other Actors.” How this remark 
is to be interpreted is suggested by a speech from Othello (m1, 3) as 
marked for performance by Booth. 
After the exit of Iago, a long pause, the eye kept looking after Iago... 
This fellow’s of exceeding honesty Spoken in a low 
And knows all qualities with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings. tone of voice. 
Pause, the look starting into anger. 

* Ibid., p. 79. 

2 Thomas Betterton, The History of the English Stage (London, 1741), p. 62. There is 
some question about the authorship of this volume. It is certainly not by Betterton al- 
though the section entitled “The Duty of a Player” could have been taken as stated, from 
his papers. Certain passages are literally quoted from Gildon’s Life of Thomas Betterton 
(London, 1710). Lowe (Thomas Betterton, p. 125) assigns the authorship to Edmund Curl, 
the publisher. 

% Colley Cibber, A pology, p. 90; John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 
1832), u, 277. 

* deel Cibber, The Lives and Characters of the most Eminent Actors and Actresses 
of Great Britain and Ireland, from Shakespear to the Present Time. Interspersed with a General 
History of the Stage (London, 1753), p. 42. In spite of his impressive title page, Cibber never 
got beyond an epistle to Warburton and a life of Booth. 
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If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart strings 
I’ld whistle her off and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. 
A long pause, as to ruminate. 
Haply, for I am black 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have, or for I am declined 
Into the vale of years,—yet that’s not much— 
After a pause, the following start of 
violent passion: 
She’s gone: I am abus’d and my relief 
Must be to loathe her. O curse of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours 
And not their appetites! 
What follows in a quicker, contemptuous 
tone: 
I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner of the thing I love 
For other’s uses. [Cut four lines.] 
A look of amazement, seeing Desdemona 
coming. 
Look where she comes! 
A short pause, the countenance and voice 
softened. 
If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself! 
T’'ll not believe ’t.?5 


It will be observed that what Booth has done is to divide the soliloquy 
_into its emotional components, the ¢ exac » exact antithesis of the declamatory 
~ method of acting and delivery. The frequent pauses to indicate mental 
reaction punctuate the speech and prevent its becoming a mere aria;** 
Barton Booth is not to be taken as typical of the followers of Betterton, 
since he seems to have adhered more closely to that actor’s practice than 
his contemporaries. Restraint was still an article of his creed. In Othello, 
Theophilus Cibber pointed out, “all his Grief, though most feelingly ex- 
pressed, was never beneath the Hero,’”’ observing the golden rule of not 
too much. That this was not the general practice is borne out by Cibber’s 

% Benjamin Victor, The History of the Theaters in London and Dublin from the Year 1730 
to the Present Time (London, 1761), 11, 12. 

% There are other instances of the employment of the dramatic pause in this period. 
“Wilks who above fifty years since acted Mark Antony, as soon as he entered the stage, 
without taking any notice of the conspirators walked swiftly up to the dead body of Caesar 
and knelt down; he paused some time before he spoke; and, after surveying the corpse with 
manifest tokens of the geratest sorrow, he addressed it in the most affecting and pathetic 
manner.”—Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, 1, 241. 1 Lives and Characters, p. 50. 
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further lament over the “repeated Examples of extravagant affected 
Starts, twitching of Limbs, Jerkings of the Body, Expansion of the 
Hands, sprawling of the Fingers, and other uncouth Violences, the Mock- 
ery of Attitude.’* 

It is one thing to seek out the emotion behind a speech and interpret 
it through the voice e and attitude, and quite another to interpret literally 
the author’s words and the poet’s images. Colley Cibber, a comedian of 
the first rank, was a serious actor of a somewhat lower level. It is possible 
that the ridiculous piece of business credited to him by Davies in a per- 
formance of Henry VIII may have been based on comic techniques. At 
Wolsey’s speech: 

This candle burns not clear; ’tis I must snuff it; 
Then, out it goes (1m, 2), 


Cibber imitated “with his forefinger and thumb the extinguishing of a 
candle with a pair of snuffers.” This action, Davies reported, was much 
commended by the spectators, but, as he observes, “surely the reader 
will laugh at such mimicry, which, if practised, would make a player’s 
action as ridiculous as a monkey’s.”*® Once begun, however, over-action 
(over-attention to detail) became the actor’s creed, and not even the re- 
forms of Macklin or Garrick could banish it from the theater. “These 
mummeries,” Cibber’s son declared, “on the many,-may pass for spirited 
Action;—yet are, in Reality, but a Set of—Mechanic Motions, as In- 
distinguishably as frequently used.’ From this time on, references are 
frequent to the tragic strut, the exaggerated start. 


THEATRIC Monarchs in their tragic Gait 
Affect to mark the solemn Pace of State. 
One foot put forward in Position strong, 
The other like its Vassal dragg’d along. 
So grave each Motion, so exact and slow, 
Like wooden Monarchs at a Puppet-Show. .. . 


However foreign from the Poet’s Art, 

No tragic Hero but admires a Start. 

What though unfeeling of the nervous Line 

Who but allows his Attitude is fine? 

While a whole Minute equipoiz’d he stands, 

Till Praise dismiss him with her echoing Hands. . . . 
When Romeo sorrowing at his Juliet’s Doom, 

With eager Madness bursts the canvas Tomb, 

The sudden Whirl, stretch’d Leg, and lifted Staff, 
Which please the Vulgar, make the Critic laugh.” 


%8 Tbid., pp. 50-51. Theophilus Cibber was a fine one to talk! 
2° Dramatic Miscellanies, 1, 397. % Lives and Characters, pp. 50-51. 
%t Robert Lloyd, The Actor. A Poetical Epistle (London, 1760), pp. 6-7. 
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A further description of the tragic strut may be gleaned from Churchill’s 
famous Rosciad. 
Next Holland came,—with truly tragic stalk, 

He creeps, he flies,—a hero should not walk. 

As if with heaven he warr’d, his eager eyes 

Planted their batteries against the skies; 

Attitude, action, air, pause, start, sigh, groan, 

He borrow’d, and made use of as his own.” 
The exaggerated start he illustrates from the practice of Spranger Barry, 
a contemporary of Garrick’s. 

Some dozen lines before the ghost is there, 

Behold him for the solemn scene prepare: 

See how he frames his eyes, poises each limb, 

Puts the whole body into proper trim:— 

From whence we learn, with no great stretch of art, 

Five lines hence comes a ghost, and, ha!, a start.”* 


More details of the tragic hero’s deportment are to be found in Church- 
ill’s description of Thomas Sheridan at work, Sheridan who was not 
only a successful actor, and manager, but a teacher of actors. 

His action’s always strong, but sometimes such 

That candour must declare he acts too much. 

Why must impatience fall three paces back? 

Why paces three return to the attack? 

Why is the right leg, too, forbid to stir, 

Unless in motion semi-circular? 

Why must the hero with the Nailor vie, 

And hurl the close-clench’d fist at nose or eye ?™ 


It is unfortunate that in considering the descriptions of actors by their 
contemporaries so much allowance must be made for prejudice and puff- 
ing. Churchill intended to exalt Garrick and his methods, and his stric- 
tures on the other actors can hardly have been unbiased. The observa- 
tions, however, seem to be accurate when placed beside prints of the 
period, and once the bias is noted it is harmless enough. 

Occasionally it is possible to balance two prejudices against each other. 
James Quin aroused the anger of several critics and won praise from sev- 
eral others. Churchill thus describes him as Zanga in Young’s Revenge: 

His words bore sterling weight; nervous and strong, 
In manly tides of sense they roll’d along: 
Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence, 
To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense. . . . 
® The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill (London, 1844), 1, 37. 


33 Tbid., 1, 92. Cf. the description of Garrick in the same scene (of Hamlet) as quoted 
above. * Tbid., 1, 103. % Tbid., 1, 95. 
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His eyes in gloomy socket taught to roll, 
Proclaim’d the sullen “habit of his soul:” 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the stage, 

Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage.* 


Against such a description, which suggests declamation and an excess of 
gravity, may be placed a description of Quin in the same rdle as observed 
by Tobias Smollett. It should be noted at the outset that the following 
passage is tinged with malice, for Smollett had an intense dislike of actors 
and of Quin in particular, but it suggests the lengths to which an actor— 
if not Quin—might go in the over-interpretation of a poet’s lines. 


He took it up; : 
But scarce was it unfolded to his sight, 
When he, as if an arrow pierced his eye, 
Started and trembling dropt it on the ground. 


In pronouncing the first two words this egregious actor stoops down, and seems 
to take up something from the stage; then proceeding to repeat what follows, 
mimicks the manner of unfolding the letter; when he mentions the simile of the 
arrow piercing his eye, he darts his forefinger towards that organ, then recoils 
with great violence when the word started is expressed; and when he comes to 
trembling dropt it on the ground, he throws all his limbs into a tremulous motion, 
and shakes the imaginary paper from his hand. 
The latter part of the description is carried on with the same minute gesticula- 

tion while he says, 

Pale and aghast a while my victim stood, 

Disguised a sigh or two and puffed them from him; 

Then rubb’d his brow and took it up again. 


The player’s countenance assumes a wild stare, he sighs twice most piteously, 
as if he were on the point of suffocation, scrubs his brow, and bending his body, 
apes the action of snatching an object from the floor. 
Nor is this dexterity of dumb show omitted, when he concludes his intimation 

in these three lines: 

At first he look’d as if he meant to read it, 

But, check’d by rising fears, he crush’d it, thus, 

And thrust it like an adder in his bosom. 


Here the judicious performer imitates the confusion and concern of Alonzo, 
seems to cast his eyes upon something from which they are immediately with- 
drawn, with horror and precipitation, then shutting his fist with a violent squeeze, 
as if he intended to make immediate application to Isabella’s nose, he rams it 
in his own bosom, with all the horror and agitation of a thief taken in the man- 
ner.... Nothing can be more trivial, forced, unnatural, and antic than this 
superfluous mummery.*” 


% Thid., 1, 99-100. 
37 Peregrine Pickle, Chap. xcrv (Everyman’s Library ed., 1930, m, 241-242). 
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The general impression of Quin as recorded by his contemporaries hardly 
agrees with Smollett’s. Cumberland, in his Memoirs, recalls him thus: 


Quin presented himself upon the rising of the curtain in a green velvet cloak, 
embroidered down the seams, an enormous, full-bottomed wig, rolled stockings, 
and high-heeled square-toed shoes.\ With very little variation of cadence, and 
in a deep full tone, accompanied by a sawing kind of action, which had more of 
the senate ag the stage in it, he rolled out his heroics with an air of dignified 
indifference.® x 


Against these, in Quin’s favor, may be set John Hill’s observation that’ 
“No man ever arriv’d at an equal perfection in speaking the sublime with 
Mr. Quin.” 

III, Macklin-Garrick. This was the style of acting which Garrick set 
himself to reform, the style which he once declared would never go down 
with an audience. “How do you know?” asked Colley Cibber, “you never 
tried it.’“° Garrick, however, had tried it, or at least a burlesque of it, in 
his famous revival of The Rehearsal. In the course of his performance, he 
seized an opportunity to mimic certain actors of the old school, among 
them one Delane. Garrick “retired to the upper part of the stage, and 
drawing his left arm across his breast rested his right elbow upon it; 
raising a finger to his nose, he then came forward at a staitly gait, nod- 
ding his head as he advanced.’ Burlesque it as he might, and declare it 
dead, Garrick was never able to drive this type of acting from the stage. 
Exaggeration clings to the second rate actor in all periods, the exaggera- 
tion of violence, or of solemnity, and no shining example can wholly re- 
form him. 

It is possible-that-Garrick has been. given credit for more natural 
acting than he actually practised. But that Charles-Macklin was ever 
_ anything but a naturalistic performer cannot be questioned. When he 
first attempted to get into a London company, he was fond of recalling, 
“T spoke so familiar..., and so little in the hoity-toity-tone of the 
tragedy of that day, that the manager told me I had better go to grass 
for another year or two.” Back to grass he went, but to speak familiar 


38 Memoirs of Richard Cumberland (London, 1807), 1, 80 

89 The Actor, p. 99. “© Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, m, 502. 

4! Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, tv, 21. A contemporary estimate of Delane 
compares him with Quinn: “D-I-ne is also esteemed a just Player; and though he has often 
a more loud Violence of Voice, yet, either from an Imitation of Q . . . m, or his own natural 
Manner, he has a Sameness of Tone and Expression, and drawls out his Lines to a displeas- 
ing Length: But that loud Violence of Voice is useful to him when Anger, Indignation, or 
such engrag’d Passions are to be express’d; for the shrill Loudness marks the Passion, which 
the sweet Cadence of Q.. . n’s natural Voice is unequal to.”—An Apology for the Life of 
Mr.T....C...., Comedian, London, 1740, p. 139. 

4 Edward Abbott Parry, Charles Macklin (London, 1891), p. 21. 
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was his style and he clung to it. It was a style which had its roots in an 
earlier day, in the days before exaggeration, for he “‘will honestly tell us, 
that he owed no small part of his knowledge in acting to the lessons he 
gained from Mr. Chetwood, prompter of Drury-lane theatre.’ Mack- 
lin, of course, made his great hit, and his great reform, in his interpreta- 
tion of Shylock. It was one reformation that took. Of his performance, 
The Dramatic Censor said, 

Macklin looks the part as much better than any other person as he plays it. 
In the level scenes his voice is most happily suited to that sententious gloominess 
of expression the author intended, which with a sullen solemnity of manner marks 
the character strongly. In his malevolence there is a forcible and terrifying 
ferocity. In the third act scene, where alternate passions reign, he breaks the 
tones of utterance, and varies his countenance admirably, and in the dumb 
action of the trial scene he is amazing beyond description.“ 


ief contribution, aside from ageneral toning down of bom- 

bastic decent "was the broken tones of utterance of which The Drama- 

“fie Censor speaks. It was his reform, although it was the source of most 

of the acclaim visited upon Garrick. That he may have carried his reform 

to an extreme is suggested by Churchill’s comment, that he “largely 

deals in half-form’d sounds,’ but that may be Churchill the champion 
of Garrick speaking. 

Naturalism, or restraint, was not accepted without a struggle. John 
Hill, a solemn critic of acting, was particularly distréssed that Macklin, 
“that great enemy to unnecessary vehemence,” was not able to teach 
his pupils to distinguish “between a judicious and unnatural suppression 

_of the signs of rage. .. . Let us not always take the exclamations, or the 
contortions [of an exaggerated actor] for fire, nor the ice [of the ‘under- 
Player’) for prudence. ™§-Ga rrick himself seems to have taken a middle 

“course, erring on thé’side of too much, rather than too little, fire. 

in term in fact was more of a refiner than a reformer of previous 
acting techniques:-From-Macklin he took the natural speech and the 
= iam es Of litterance, from. the older school he took the fire of roman- 


@ Davies, Siinilé Miscellanies, 11, 470. Chetwood presumably joined the staff of Drury 
Lane in the season 1722-1723, early enough to become well acquainted with the older style 
of acting. “ Parry, Charles Macklin, p. 67. 

“ Poetical Works, 1, 64. “ The Actor, pp. 32-33. 

‘7 Macklin, according to John Taylor, at least in Macbeth was not notable for “studied 
grace of deportment, but he seemed to be more in earnest in the character than any actor 
I have consequently seen.” (Parry, Charles Macklin, p. 161). On the other hand, contem- 
porary prints show Garrick always in an artistic pose employing a graceful gesture. In an 
engraving after Isaac Taylor, by T. Lowndes, published 3 August, 1776, Garrick is seen as 
Tancred in Tancred and Sigismunda as he cries: 
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and a certain method-of delivery which-even his most loyal supporters 
decried. Davies was pleased to report that after his trip abroad Garrick 
“utterly dropt that anxious exertion at the close of a speech, both in 
look and behaviour, which is called by the comedians, a claptrap.’** But 
even the broken tones were used by the actor to extort applause. As 
Samuel Foote wrote, 

The Transition from one Passion to another by the suddenness of the Contrast, 
throws a stronger Light on the Execution of the Actor; and thus the Groundlings, 
who are caught more by the Harmony and Power of the Voice than Propriety, 
are easily drawn in to applaud what must grieve the Judicious. I have been the 
longer on the last Particular, because it is not in this Place alone [Lear, 1. 4], 
that Mr. G. traps the Unwary by the same Bait.** 





Earl Osmond’s wife 
Heavens! and did I hear thee right? marry’d? marry’d! 
Lost to thy faithful Tancred! Lost forever! (4.2) 
The actor’s countenance is grieving but not writhing. From the position of his cloak he must 
have turned suddenly towards the Jady. Both arms are extended, the hands out, the left 
above the right, and the fingers of the right hand are spread, with the palm down; the knees 
are slightly bent, feet carefully apart, the right foot somewhat advanced. 

Another engraving, published by J. Wenman, 1 August, 1778, shows Garrick as Deme- 

trius in The Brothers reading the lines: 
I prefer 
Death at your feet, before the world without you. (2.1) 
The actor faces stage right. His face is set, his feet arranged as in the scene from Tancred. 
His right hand is raised head high, his left extended before his waistline, both palms out. A 
later line in the same play, 

Necessity, for Gods themselves too strong, is weaker than thy charms (5.3) 
shows Garrick with his left hand on his breast, his right flung out dropping a dagger, and 
his head averted from a female on his left; his face is pained but there is no exaggeration in 
the pose. (Published by T. Lowndes, 11 October, 1777.) 

As Benedict crying, - 

Ha the Prince and Mons. Beau! I will hide me in the arbor. (2.2) 
Garrick is depicted leaning slightly to stage right, both knees somewhat bent, legs and feet 
gracefully apart; his left arm, crooked at the elbow, is raised shoulder high: the forefinger 
of his left hand rests at his nose. His right hand stretches forward, with the palm down, tobal- 
ance the pose. (Published by J. Wenman, 1 July, 1778.) 

Perhaps the most revealing of all the prints is undated and to be identified only by its 
title, “Mr. Garrick in Four of his Principal Tragic Characters.” Here is easily observed in 
such widely differing roles as Lear, Macbeth, Richard 1m, and Hamlet, the emphasis upon 
grace of attitude, stance, and gesture. (In the Harvard College Theater Collection.) The 
difference between an actor of the Garrick school and Macklin is readily observed in an il- 
lustration chosen by G. C. O’Dell (Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, New York, 1920, 1, 
370). Macklin, as Shylock, is surrounded by the other members of the cast in various statu- 
esque poses, but he himself is quite devoid of “studied grace.” — cunesemieninen 

“® David Garrick, 11, 99-100. 

49 Samuel Foote, A Treatise on the Passions, so far as they regard the stage, with a critical 
Enquiry into the Theatrical Merit of Mr.G——K, Mr. Q——N, and Mr. B——Y (London, 
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To correct the possible prejudice of a rival actor and manager there is 
this report of Garrick’s performance of Lear: 


[he] was transformed into a weak old man, still retaining an air of royalty; in 
the mad scenes his genius was remarkably distinguished; he had no sudden 
starts, no violent gesticulation; his movements were slow and feeble; misery 
was depicted in his countenance; he moved his head in the most deliberate 
manner; his eyes were fixed; or if they turned to anyone near him, he made a 
pause, and fixed his look on the person after much delay; his features at the same 
time telling what he was going to say before he uttered a word. 


Ljohn Hill mentions that Garrick as Lear sometimes so far forgot his 
regal character “that in this whole part of the play, he looks as like a 
mad any thing else, as a mad king,” and suggests that he should join 
his life, spirit, and vivacity to the dignity of Quin.™ Too natural, not too 
restrained but too common, too undignified, Garrick may have been in 
this réle. But that his must have been a moving performance is indicated 
by Thomas Wilkes: 


I never see him coming down from one corner of the stage, with his old grey hair 
standing, as it were, erect on his head, his face filled with horror and attention, 
his hands expanded, and his whole frame actuated by a dreadful solemnity, but 
I am astounded, and share in all his distresses. .. . Methinks I share in his 
calamities, I feel the dark drifting rain, and the sharp tempest. . . . [In the fifth 
act] His leaning against the side of the scene, panting for want of breath, as if 
exhausted, and his recollecting the feat, and replying to the fellow who observes, 
that the good old King has slain two of them, Did I not, fellow? have more force, 
more strength, and more propriety of character, than I ever saw in any other 
actor.” 


Both descriptions of Garrick as Lear emphasize the fact that his facial 
expressions acted as much as his body,.or_his voice..He had reverted to 
some extent to the earlier tradition mentioned in connection with Sand- 
ford and Doggett and Mrs. Barry of playing with the face. His first 
appearance as Richard announced this principle™., 





n.d.), p. 18. There is a curious attempt to take down Garrick’s manner of reading Hamlet’s 
famous soliloquy in Joshua Steele’s Prosodia Rationalis: or an Essay towards establishing 
the measure and melody of speech (London, 1779), pp. 39-48. The reading of an older actor 
(Mossop?) is first given. It would be pleasant to be able to report that the modern reader 
can at last reproduce exactly Garrick’s way with a soliloquy but the system of recording is 
intolerably complicated, and too many of the qualities of an actor are impossible of tran- 
scription. Steele’s notation tells us little that we could not gather from the contemporary 
critics cited above. 

5° Genest, Some Account, tv, 468. 51 The Actor, pp. 171-172. 

8 Thomas Wilkes, A General View of the Stage (London, 1759), pp. 234-235. 
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The moment he entered on the stage, the character he assumed was visible in 
his countenance; the power of his imagination was such, that he transformed 
himself into the very man; the passions rose in rapid succession, and before he 
uttered a word, were legible in every feature of that various face—his look, his 
voice, his attitude, changed with every sentiment. 


How Garrick broke the tones of utterance is well illustrated from the 
same play. Richard 
started from his dream; he was a spectacle of horror—he called out in a manly 
tone 

Give me another horse; 
he paused, and with a countenance of dismay, advanced, crying out in a tone of 
distress 

Bind up my wounds, 
then, falling on his knees, said in a most piteous accent 

Have mercy, heaven!®* 


In an attempt to forestall criticism at the time of his first performance 

of Macbeth, Garrick published a curious burlesque attack on himself 
called An Essay on Acting in which will be considered the Mimical Be- 
haviour of a certain Fashionable Faulty Actor.“ In this pamphlet he dis- 
cusses his approach to the characters of the Scots king, and Ben Jonson’s 
Abel Drugger, one of his most famous comic performances. Most il- 
luminating is his description of the action—and the motivation for the 
action—of Macbeth in the Dagger Scene: 
Macbeth as a preparation for this vision is so prepossessed from his humanity, 
with the horror of the deed which by his more prevailing ambition he is incited 
to, and for the perpetration of which he lies under a promissory injunction to his 
lady, that his mind being torn by these different and conflicting ideas, his senses 
fail and present that fatal agent of his cruelty—the dagger, to him—Now in this 
visionary horror, he should not rivet his eyes to an imaginary object, as if it 
really was there, but should shew an unsettled motion in his eye, like one not 
quite awakened from some disordering dream; his hands and fingers should not 
be immovable but restless, and endeavouring to disperse the cloud that over- 
shadows his optic ray, and bedims his intellects; here should be confusion, dis- 
order, and agony! “Come let me clutch thee,” is not to be done by one motion 
only, but by several successive catches at it, first with one hand and then with 
the other, preserving the same motion, at the same time, with his feet, like a 
man who out of his depth and half drowned in his struggles catches at air for 
substance.** 


If this business sounds suspiciously like a clap-trap, one should recall 
that Garrick was not above it. Even Churchill is forced to admit that 


53 Genest, Some Account, Iv, 14. 
% (London, 1744). For proof of authorship see Davies, David Garrick, 1, 163-164. 
& P. 17. 
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— “The start may be too frequent, pause too long.’ The actor 
rticularly fond of of starts-and pauses.in-his dying scenes, of which 
Feats wrote that he was “for once pleased with Tate’s Alteration of 
Shakespear, because it has prevented my commenting on Mr. G.’s man- 
ner of Dying, about which, I am afraid, we should have some Disputes.”’®? 
Foote was not so reluctant in one of his performances when he burlesqued 
Lothario’s death in the manner of Garrick: 
Adorns my fall 
And chea-chea-chea-chea-chea-chears 
My heart in dy-dy-dying.* 
The sum of the technique of the Macklin-Garrick school seems to be 
that what Macklin taught, Garrick tricked up for popular consumption. 
Beside-the trumpeting and contortion of most of his contemporaries he 
must have seemed a natural actor indeed, but beside the extreme re- 
straint of Macklin his subscription to the command Be not too tame 
neither must have been evident./As far as the eighteenth-century audience 
was concerned, John Hill was justified in declaring that it would not 
mistake ice for prudencé> 
IV. Kemble-Siddons. Mrs. Siddons, leader of the fourth school, played 
an unfortunate season with Garrick in 1765. They did not make a good 
acting team. She had a native stiffness of gesture which ill suited his 


to o good advantage. Her acting was in the manner of Quin and Barton 
Booth, somewhat modified by the. naturalism of Garrick. #The quality 


of T chateaction, ” she said, “has always appeared to me to be so necessary 
in the art of acting.”*° Her brother, John Philip Kemble, is usually de- 
scribed as an actor of classic dignity and little else,“ and Macready 
remembered the “grand deportment” of Mrs. Siddons.® But this was 
the period when melodrama and romantic drama were once more coming 
into popularity, and the manners of Cato could not very convincingly be 
adopted by Rolla. Naturalistic the school may not have been; that it wasal- 


so some distance removed from the neo-classic there are instances to show. 


5 Poetical Works, 1, 106. 57 4 Treatise on the Passions, p. 24. 

58 Churchill, Poetical Works, 1, 13 n. 

59 It is possible that she was somewhat overawed by Roscius. Thomas Campbell, in his 
Life of Mrs. Siddons (London, 1839), relates the story of their appearance in Richard the 
Third, concluding, “Garrick’s acting that night must have been startling. From what his 
cotemporaries have said of it, we may guess that his impressiveness bordered upon excess. 
He made the galleries often laugh when he intended that they should shudder” (p. 41). 

® Campbell, Mrs. Siddons, p. 117. 

*! See, among others, Helen Ormsbee, Backstage with Actors (New York, 1938). p. 102. 

" Macready’s Reminiscences, and Selections from his Diaries and Letiers, ed. by Sir 
Frederick Pollock (London, 1875), 1, 5. 
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An ill-tempered pseudonymous writer, Theatricus Automaton, at- 
tacking Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, Lewes, and Mrs. Jordan in a series of 
papers in The Aitic Miscellany, affords revealing glimpses of these actors 
at work. Addressing Kemble on his performance of Henry V, Theatricus 
writes, a tas 
I COMMEND your choice of attitude in the beginning of a turbulent speech; it 
summonses all the muscles to their duty; ... besides the representation of a 
windmill occupies the stage more compleatly than any other figure . . . , as the 
attitude has the peculiar effect (particularly in a tall man) of keeping the second- 
aries at their proper distances: moreover, it prepares the audience for some- 
thing to be admired, and gives them time to adjust their canes, and dispose of 
their gloves, prefatory to a clap, which never fails to fill up the punctuation of 
a long speech uttered by a leading performer. 


“Accompanying this criticism is an amusing cartoon of Kemble in his 
Tegal robes acting like a windmill, flailing his arms, distorting his features, 
and twisting his body. It is perhaps significant that the cartoon was re- 
printed elsewhere,™ without reference to Kemble, and titled ““‘The The- 
atrical Ranter.” It suggests, at any rate, that Kemble’s style of acting 
was better fitted to the high-sounding melodramatics of Pizarro, than 
the tall, preternaturally solemn character studies of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence would indicate. 

Playing to the audience, nce, employing claptraps, of which Theatricus 
speaks in the above quotation, is rot Taaited to the classical actor, as 
Foote’s strictures on Garrick show. By the nature of his style, however, 
the classical actor shows less regard for what is going on on the stage and 
speaks, almost as from a rostrum, to the ; - spectators, Here again Theatri- 
cus objects, this time to Kemble as Othello. 


Now I am on the subject of this play, give me leave to express my warm appro- 
bation of your conduct, in delivering that part of Othello’s speech to the senate 
which relates to the ‘““Anthropophagi... ,” to the gallery, as a matter below 
the notice of the “most potent, grave, and reverend signiors,” upon the stage. 
Moreover, I applaud addressing the audience on every occasion.* 


Such critical remarks, obviously biased, can be taken to correct the en- 
thusiasm of critics who are guilty of overpraising their favorites. Even 
an enthusiastic supporter of Kemble, the anonymous author of the de- 
scription of his performance of Hamlet quoted above, was forced to 


83 The Aitic Miscellany; or Characteristic Mirror of Men and Things (London, 1789), 1, 
88. Cf. Mrs.Siddons’ declaration that applauses in the midst of scenes “are really necessary, 
in order to give one breath and voice to carry one on through some violent exertions.” — 
Campbell, Mrs. Siddons, p. 142. 

* A copy in The Harvard College Library is identified as from The Carleton House Maga- 
sine. % Attic Miscellany, 1, 156. 
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apologize for his idol’s use of too much action. This action seems to have 
concerned itself mainly with unnecessary, or at least.unmotivated, ges- 
_tures with the arms. The rest of his “business” was marked by dignity, 
if not grace, and his manner of speaking was attacked by one critic who 
wrote that the actor’s 
aim 
By cold correctness is to rise to fame 
With such precision all his steps advance, 
As prove, if not to act, he’s learned to dance. 
While his vast form with conscious pride appears, 
And his dark eye-brows piteously he rears, 
I wait the coming speech; but wait in vain, 
For, ah! he speaks in such an under strain, 
As tho’ « cold distress’d him, or he fear’d 
The critick’s fiat should his voice be heard .. . 
While his spread arms in graceless circles move, 
Whether the author meant his pow’rs should prove 
The tyrant’s anger, or the hero’s love.® 


The same poetical critic attacks Mrs. Siddons for her employment of 
claptraps. After paying some respect to her “natural manners,” he con- 
tinues: 


Yet less by these she gains her hearer’s hearts, 
Than stage-trick pauses, attitudes, and starts. 
By arts thus mean the public she commands, 
And gains the tumult of applauding hands. 


The climax to her sorrows and sufferings was in the dungeon, when on her knees, 
holding her dying husband, he dropped lifeless from her arms. Her glaring eyes 
were fixed in stony blankness on his face; the powers of life seemed suspended 
in her; her sister and Lewson gently raised her, and slowly led her unresisting 
from the body, her gaze never for an instance averted from it; when they reach 
[sic] the prison door she stopped, as if awakened from a trance, uttered a shriek 
of agony that would have pierced the hardest heart, and, rushing from them, 
flung herself, as if for union in death, on the prostrate form before her. 


As Lady Randolph in Douglas, having watched the slaying of her son, 
“The anguish of her soul seemed at length to have struck her brain. The 
silence of her fixed and vacant stare was terrible, broken at last by a 


® Anon., The Modern Stage Exemplified (London, 1788), p. 10. 
7 Thid. 88 Macready’s Reminiscences, 1, 55-56. 
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loud and frantic laugh that made the hearers shudder.”®* Theatricus 
Automaton objects to these starts, not because they are claptraps, but 
because they seem not to , proceed. from 1 nature. In his letter to her he 
incidentally reveals the careful planning which went into one of her 
portrayals. 


(in short, madam, I am convinced that the profession of acting may be reduced 
to a mere mechanic art, as much so, as that of making shoes. I would always have 
by me a set of starts, attitudes, and shakes of the chin, ready cut and dried for 
every occasion that could occur; and when I had hit upon a mode of performing 
a part to my mind... , I would never after alter in the smallest degree; but 
have a look and an attitude for every word, and a particular place on the stage 
where to set my foot ever after, with an exactness that might be written down in 
the Prompter’s book"*) 


Lesser players of the Kemble-Siddons school illustrate its practises 
equally well. There is a print of Holman as Chamont in The Orphan as 
he recites: 


curse on thy scandalous age; 
Which hinders me to rush upon thy throat, 
And tear the root up, of that cursed bramble.” 


This is certainly a ranting speech, but the print does not suggest ranting 
action. Holman stands with his feet gracefully apart, stern face turned 
left, and sword half drawn. As Alexander in an undated print,” his feet 
are again gracefully planted, his left hand clutches his robe while his 
right is raised above his head with the index finger pointing. Other 
prints seem also to indicate that Holman was given to statuesque poses, 
to gestures with the whole ar arm. Yet these prints must be balanced by 
this description in verse: 


* Tbid., 1, 57. Young, an actor who admired Mrs. Siddons as genuinely as Macready did 
and who was more nearly her contemporary, declared that “She never sought by un- 
worthy means to entrap her audience. She disdained to apply to any of the petty resources 
of trickish minds, in order to startle or surprise her hearers. There was no habitual abrupt- 
ness, no harshness about her. You never caught her slumbering through some scenes, in 
order to produce, by contrast, an exaggerated effect in others.” (Campbell, p. 371). It is 
interesting to compare this statement with Young’s description of the actress in Coriolanus 
(Campbell, p. 250), or Bartley’s in The Earl of Warwick (Campbell, p. 158). When Bartley 
speaks of her entrance (“the giantess burst upon the view”), and of her “fine smile of ap- 
palling triumph,” and confesses that he was struck breathless, the modern reader may be 
permitted to wonder whether there may not have been some small application to the re- 
sources of trickery to startle and surprise the audience. 

1 The Attic Miscellany, 1, 407. 

” Published in J. Bell’s British Library, 1 June, 1792. 

7 In the Harvard College Library. 
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To hear him speak, and bellow, rant and rage, 
Like some vile stroller on a country stage, 

And view each attitude, each stage grimace, 

And all the sad contortions of his face. 

Then when he starts, or stamps the harmless ground, 
To see him look with confidence around, 

And hint tis now I justly claim your hands, 

While the bold look the ready clap commands.” 

From such contradictory statements it would appear that the practice 
of the fourth “school” was a careful adaptation of those that had gone 
before. It was neo-classical in its accent on dignity, on carefully planned 

~and minimum action, 6n rhetorical-speech, on claptraps and addresses 
to the audience. But the drama of the period demanded certain lapses 
from the dignity of the neo-classical, the rants of Rolla and the starts of 
the Stranger, with which the actors of the period were sufficiently able 
to cope. 
3 


If it is difficult to recapture the actions of actors long dead, how much 
more difficult is it to hear their voices across the centuries. Yet speech 
and action are inseparable in the actor’s art, and it is impossible to under- 
stand one without some knowledge of the other. Nor is it safe to infer 
the manner of the actor’s speech from the style of the author’s writing, 
for it has been pointed out above that the rants of heroic drama were 
restrained in Betterton’s delivery, that the curse of The Orphan—for all 
the slurs of the satirist—could hardly have been ranted by Holman. 
Throughout-the-eighteenth century, however, rant was the commonest 
method of delivery for tragic verse, the most unvarying subject of attack 
by theatrical critics. 

Rant, of which there are two types, should be distinguished from 
cadence, form of delivery more ortess peculiar to the first decade of the 
century) Due to a confusion of terms it is difficult to form a definite idea 
of cadence, contemporary writers using the word tone with gay incon- 
sistency to describe both cadenced speech and monotone. Speaking of 
Mrs. Horton, Genest writes, “she had in all probability acquired that un- 
natural mode of speaking which was in fashion at the time when she 
came on the stage, but which was exploded before she left it.” The 
actress’s career began at Drury Lane in the 1714-15 season and ex- 
tended to the season of 1750 at Covent Garden. Aaron Hill, in the dedi- 
cation to The Fatal Vision in 1716, inveighs against the affected, vicious, 
and unnatural tone of voice then common on the stage.” Aston men- 


™ Modern Stage Exemplified, p. 23. 1% Some Account, tv, 311. 
% London, 1716, p. vi. 
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tions that “Mrs. Barry had a manner of drawing out her Words, which 
became her, but not Mrs. Braidshaw, and Mrs. Porter,’ her successors. 
This statement is enlarged upon by the author of Betterton’s History of 
the English Stage: 

It was certain Mrs. Barry was Mistress of a very good Understanding, yet she 
having little, or no Ear for Music, which caused her to be thought dull when she 
was taught by the Actors, because she could not readily catch the Manner of 
their sounding Words, but run into a Tone, the Fault of most young Players.” 


eee 


“Old Colley,” as teacher of Peg Woffington in tragedy, is criticized by 
Davies for insisting upon a “particular fone, as he called it,”?® which 
may mean either cadence or the monotone of declamation. “In tragedy,” 
Cibber declared, “the manner of speaking varies as little as the blank 


verse it is written in,”’® which certainly suggests the mc monotone « of decla- 
~ mation, yet in his A pology he writes: 


In the just delivery of poetical numbers, particularly where the sentiments are 
pathetick, it is scarce credible upon how minute an article of sound depends their 
greatest beauty or inaffection. The voice of a singer is not more strictly ty’d to 
time and tune, than that of an actor in theatrical elocution: the least syllable 
too long, or too slightly dwelt upon in a period, depreciates it to nothing; which 
very syllable, if rightly touch’d, shall, like the heightening stroke of light from 
a master’s pencil, give life and spirit to the whole.* 


Ri ta gett PA SEASON fet ys 


Cibber’s comparison of the actor with the singer recalls the statement 
that Mrs. Barry had no ear for Music. He must be a very ignorant 
player,” wrote a critic in 1692, “who knows not there is a musical cadence 
in ; and that a man may as well speak out of tune, as sing out 
of time.’’*' Betterton, quoting ‘“‘an eminent writer,” observes: 


The Operation of Speech is strong, not only for the Reason or Wit therein con- 
tained, but by its Sound. For in all good Speech there is a sort of Music, with 
respect to its Measure, Time and Tune. ... Nor are the Words without their 
Tune or Notes even in common Talk, which together compose that Tune, which 
is proper to every Sentence, and may be pricked down as well as any musical 
Tune. With respect also to Time and Measure, the Poetic is less various... 
being like that of a short Country Song repeated to the End of the Poem.* 





Cit is perhaps difficult to conceive what speaking in cadence may have 
consisted in. The comments of contemporary writers and critics suggest 
that it was closely parallel to the “modulation” practised by Garrick. 
Theophilus Cibber wrote of Booth: 


78 Brief Supplement, p. 79. ™7 Pp. 16. 18 David Garrick, 1, 310. 

79 The Provok’d Husband (London, 1727), Dedication. 80 Fd. cit., p. 62. 
81 The Fairy Queen: an Opera (London, 1692), Preface, sig. A 4. 

82 History of the English Stage, p. 46. 
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The Tones of his Voice were all musical, and he had so excellent an Ear, no one 
ever heard a dissonant Note come from him. He was not only harmonious, but 
properly so; while he filled the Ear, he spoke to the Heart; avoiding a Monotone, 
which had been too frequently perceived in some other Actors of Merit. His 
Voice was raised or sunk, extended or contracted, swelled or softened, rapid or 
slow, as the Sense and Spirit of the Author, or the several Tempers and Emotions 
of Mind, in different Characters, required. ...In Speaking, as in Writing, to 
aim only at being musical, will tire the Ear.—* 


That this cadenced speech existed, however, there seems to be no doubt. 
To what source it may be traced, when it first arose, and precisely how 
it sounded, are questions which, for the present, must be left unanswered. 


(But from at least 1692 until the retirement of Booth and Cibber a musi- 


cal ear and the ability to tone words was a necessary part of the actor’s 
equipment.” Booth retired in 1728, Cibber in 1732, and Mrs. Horton in 
1750, In the two decades between Cibber’s exit and Mrs. Horton’s, a 
change ‘took place in theatrical speech. In the earlier period;-eadence was 
‘preferred to rant. In the later, cadence was supplanted by “natural 
speaking.” 

~ Rant, of course, continued to be practised. Eighteenth-century critics 
complained of two types of rant, the declamatory monotone, and the 
vocal claptrap. Certain rants proceed out of the nature-of the writing; 
only a great actor can rise above these. But there are other ranting tricks 
which are a substitute for genuine ability, and it is necessary to make a 
distinction if a proper judgement is to be passed upon the merits and, 
indeed, upon the style of the actors. 

A famous essay in The Spectator discusses the literary rant, and its per- 
formance by an actor who was himself given to exaggeration and bom- 
bast. 


There is also another particular which may be reckoned among the blemishes, or 
rather the false beauties of our English tragedy: I mean those particular speeches 
which are commonly known as rants. The warm and passionate parts of a 
tragedy are always the most taking with an audience; for which reason we often 
see the players pronouncing, in the violence of action, several parts of the tragedy 
which the author writ in great temper, and designed that they should have been 


83 Lives and Characters, p. 44. 

Mrs. Cibber, the unfortunate wife of Theophilus, clung to the older tradition of 
cadenced speech in the heyday of Garrick. “As Calista, Mrs. Cibber sang, or at least 
recitatived, Rowe’s harmonious strain in a key high-pitched, yet sweet withal, something 
in the manner of the Improvisatore.” (Campbell, Mrs. Siddons, p. 75.) According to Bouci- 
cault, who was perhaps wiser in theatrical tradition than in theatrical history, this was the 
common style of the day: “the great English tragedians before Kean used their treble voice 
—the teapot style. They did it as if they played on the flute.”—The Art of Acting (New 
York, 1926), p. 29. 
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so acted. I have seen Powell very often raise himself a loud clap by this artifice; 

. . by adding vehemence to words where there was no passion, or inflaming a 
real passion into fustian . . . he has given them such sentiments as proceed rather 
from a swelling than a greatness of mind. Unnatural exclamations, curses, vows, 
blasphemies, a defiance of mankind, and all outraging of the gods, frequently 
pass upon the audience for towering thoughts.* 


“POWELL,” according to Aston, “attempted several of Betterion’s 
Parts, as Alexander, Jaffier, &c. but lost his Credit; as, in Alexander, he 
maintain’d not the Diginty [sic] of a King, but Out-Heroded HEROD; 
and in his poison’d mad Scene, out rav’d all Probability.” Powell was not 
alone in his out Heroding\Mitward “could not often distinguish noise 
from passion, and ranting from sensibility.”*’ Nor apparently could the 
audiences, for Robert Wilkes complained in 1730, “The taste in general 
is so depraved, that there is little or no applause to be gained in Tragedy, 
but at the expence of seep 

Dr. Johnson defined the declamatory style as “a kind of rant, with 
which the players run on, without regard either to accent or emphasis.”** 
Davies speaks of the strong emphasis which Quin stamped on almost 
every word in a line, and again, of his manner of “heaving up his words.’’” 
And John Hill describes it as “that unmeaning recitation, that unnatural 
and monotonous delivery which too many of our second rate players 
have fallen into.” The tender passions were designated by “turgid vocif- 
eration or effeminate whine,” the heroic by “outrageous and unnatural 
rants.’’ Nor was any distinction made by the ranter as to the nature of 
the part he was playing. } 


How oft a buskin doth a message bring, 
Stalking along as tho’ himself were king; . . . 
In the same scene, see kings debase the stage, 
With speech and action that might suit a page. 
THO?’ some there are, adorn’d with regal vest, 
Scorn to be less than that for which they’re drest, 
So speak full three times louder than the rest; . 
YET these are fav’rites of the thoughtless croud, 
Who wisely judge they’re great, because they’re loud.* 


(The poet is echoed by John Hill: “There was a time indeed when every 
thing in tragedy, if it was but the delivering a common message, was 


85 No. 40 (16 April, 1711). 86 Brief Supplement, p. 77. 

87 Davies, David Garrick, 1, 26. 88 Wilks, General View of the Stage, p. 108, n. 

& Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. cit., 1, 168. % David Garrick, 1, 98; 1, 40. 

% The Actor, p. 193. Wilks, General View of the Stage, p. 107. 

% Anon., An Essay on tie Stage, or the Art of Acting. A Poem (Edinburgh, 1754), pp. 7-8. 
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spoken in high heroics.”™ This false and unnatural style of delivery was 
so intrenched in the actors of the interregnum between Betterton and 
Garrick that as late as 1744, the retired Cibber was attempting to per- 
suade Mrs. Pritchard to “tone her words,” as Lady Constance in Papal 
Tyranny { 

He had, however, chosen the wrong pupil, for Mrs. Pritchard was al- 
ready taking over, because of her “‘natural and easy dialogue,” the char- 
acters formerly in the possession of Mrs. Horton—who stood for every- 
thing Cibber was attempting to teach. Rant never left the stage, but a 
reformation had taken place sometime after the retirement of Cibber 
which affected the acting style and the manner of delivery of the top- 
ranking actors, if it had little effect on their subordinates. Davies claims 
that the reformation dates from Garrick’s initial appearance. 


Mr. Garrick’s easy and familiar, yet forcible style in speaking and acting, at first 
threw the critics into some hesitation concerning the novelty as well as the pro- 
priety of his manner. They had long been accustomed to an elevation of the 
voice, with a sudden mechanical depression of its tones, calculated to excite 
admiration, and to intrap applause. To the just modulation of the words, and 
concurring expression of the features from the genuine workings of nature, they 
had been strangers, at least for some time.*” 


It is probable that this reformation of Garrick’s, like his reformation of 
the acting style, should be credited in part to Macklin, who, as early as 
1730, had been criticized by the managers for speaking too familiarly. 
Macklin conducted one of the first schools for actors in London and his 
manner of teaching was observed by Aaron Hill who himself intended to 
establish a dramatic academy. 

It was his manner to check all the cant and cadence of tragedy; he would bid 
his pupils first speak the passage as they would in common life, if they had any 
occasion to pronounce the same words; and then giving them more force, but 
preserving the same accent, to deliver them on the stage. 


( Breaking the tones of utterance, or modulation, now became the fa- 
vored method of delivery, declamation was completely out of critical 
favor. 


TIS not enough the Voice be sound and clear, 
’Tis Modulation that must charm the Ear. 
When desperate Heroines grieve with tedious Moan, 
And whine their Sorrows in a see-saw Tone; 
The same soft Sounds of unimpassioned Woes 
Can only make the yawning Hearers doze.** 


“ The Actor, p. 194. % Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, 1, 41. 
% Thid., 1, 186. 7 David Garrick, 1, 40. 
%8 Genest, Some Account, tv, 76. % Lloyd, The Actor, pp. 9-10. 
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It is not to be supposed that even the most “easy and familiar” speaker 
permitted himself to become inaudible. On the contrary, John Hill found 
it necessary to caution not only the minor actor—Walker, Delane, 
Ryan—against overstraining his voice “when the circumstances of his 
part make it necessary that he should be vehement,” but also David 
Garrick himself. “When in Richard he cry’d out to Richmond, Richard 
is hoarse with calling thee to battle, the audience was so sensible of the 
truth of the expression, that they cou’d scarce distinguish the sounds 
that conveyed it to them.’ 

It is probably safe to conclude, in the light of the available evidence, 
that at no time was theatrical speech in the eighteenth century wholly 
natural. . Natural speech was demanded neither by the plays nor the spec- 
tators. From Betterton to Kemble a certain amount of exaggeration, 

inns 
whether it be cadence, rant, modulation, or vocal claptraps,-was_coun- 
tenanced and even demanded not only by the audience but by the-critics. 
Rant alone the critics decried, yet Macklin himself admitted that it had 
its uses. 


It is certain that the players ought very carefully to avoid a too lofty and sono- 
rous delivery when a sentiment only, not a passion, is to be express’d: it ought 
also, as the excellent instructor just mention’d us’d eternally to be inculcating 
into his pupils, to be always avoided when a simple recital of facts was the sub- 
stance of what was to be spoken, or when pure and cool reasoning was the sole 
meaning of the scene: but tho’ he banish’d noise and vehemence on these occa- 
sions, he allow’d that on many others, the pompous and sounding delivery were 
just, nay were necessary in this species of playing, and that no other manner of 
pronouncing the words was fit to accompany the thought the author expressed 
by them, or able to convey it to the audience in its intended and proper dignity. 


Cato and Comus are the particular examples cited in which swelling de- 
livery is required, but in actual practice even a “domestic” tragedy like 
The Gamester was able to provide Mrs. Siddons with opportunities for 
effects which a critic with fine restraint has declared might be somewhat 
overpowering for a modern audience\” 


4 


if During the period of the Restoration and for many years thereafter 
attors were trained as they had been in the days of Shakespeare, by their 
elders in the profession. Occasionally the company manager or some 
theatrical amateur would undertake the direction of the tyro. Betterton 
and Cibber were most particular about the instruction of beginners and 
Macklin established a school for the propagation of his principles.) 


100 The Actor, pp. 46-49. 101 Thid., pp. 194-195. 
102 A, W. Ward in The Encyclopedia Britannica (eleventh ed., Cambridge, 1910), vim, 532. 
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(As the century progressed toward Garrick, however, the amateur be- 
came more and more vocal, expressing his views about actors and their 
art not only in the playhouses but in the public prints. Mr. Bickerstaffe 
frequently called his reader’s attention to the technical side of the actors’ 
performance as well as to the critical aspects of the play, and The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine reprints with increasing frequency instructive notes on 
the art from other periodicals. It was not long before the first of a long 
series of actor’s handbooks made its appearance, credited, significantly 
enough, to a great actor, but actually ghost-written. In the fifty years 
from 1741 to 1790 neatly twenty of these (for the most part small) vol- 
umes were published.) 

A good deal is to be learned from these handbooks not only of the 
philosophy of acting and of the principles which the authors were at- 
tempting to graft onto the practical theater, but of the practical theater 
itself. The same caution must be observed in reading them that is ob- 
served in reading the critics and historians. Ample allowance must be 
made for prejudices, for over-zealous devotion to a “philosophy,” for too 
close adherence to the ancient writers. In very few instances are the 
authors connected with the professional stage. With these limitations in 
mind, an examination of the precepts of the theatrical teachers of this 
half century will possibly help to clarify for present day students the 
eighteenth-century attitude toward acting and, by defining the actor’s 
approach, enable them to understand his-practice. 

A consensus of the handbooks reveals considerable unanimity about 
most of the fundamental requirements.of the actor. John Hill lists the 
qualities of a stage player as Understanding (which “governs the 
helm, ... directs the whole fabric, and calculates and marks out its 
course’’),!™ Sensibility (‘a disposition to be affected by the passions, 
which are the subjects of dramatic writing’’),’% Fire, Distinguished 
Figure (“We have had very few instances in England, in which an actor 
has been able to make his way to applause in the higher characters with- 
out personal charms’’),!% Gaiety of Temper in Comedians (“ ’Tis only 
by thoroughly relishing the comedy in their own breasts that they can 
ever represent it feelingly to us, or acquire our applause by it’’),!°? Ele- 
vated Souls in Heroes, Natural Amorousness in Lovers (for imitated 
passions may deceive audiences, but not the passion of love).!° 

About the subjects of the actor’s preliminary study, also, there is 
fundamental agreement. He should be familiar with “the ancient Poets 
for the true characters of ancient heroes.’ the tragedies and epics to 

108 See, for ex., m1, 6, 67; Vv, 593; v, 197, 314, 315, 730, etc. 14 The Actor, p. 7. 


1% Thid., p. 14. 1% Jbid., p. 53. 107 Tbid., p. 93. 108 Tbid., p. 122. 
109 Betterton, op. cit., p. 49. 
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Learn thence the passions—learn from ev’ry page 
The action, speech, that dignifie the stage." 


He should study the ancient orations,"! and moral philosophy to learn 
manners and passions." “A knowledge of grammar, beside detecting 
the ignorance and mistakes of transcribers, will likewise teach an actor 
to detect the lapses of authors themselves, who, from being too warmly 
engaged in the main design, will sometimes commit the greatest inac- 
curacies,””"* In addition, Wilks declares the necessity of an acquaintance 
with the languages of all nations ancient and modern.“ A knowledge of 
the manners and customs of all nations should be part of the actor’s 
equipment,"* fficluding polite life in his own country," religious cere- 
monies, triumphs, processions, and costume}#!"(This knowledge the actor 
is to acquire from a study of history-painting and sculpture} “I cannot 
conclude this Article,” wrote Pickering, “without recommending to 
those who attempt to succeed Capitally upon the Stage, the Study of the 
best Painting, Statues, and Prints, many of which may be inspected upon 
easy Terms.’”*/Betterton pointed out that “The studying History- 
Painting would be very useful... , because the knowledge of the Figure 
and Lineaments of the Persons represented will teach the Actor to vary 
and change his Figure.”"*} Cooke recommends specific statues as of es- 
pecial value. Male aspirants should study the two Antinouses, Hercules 
Farnese, Apollos Belvidere and de Medici, Caracalla, Fighting and Dying 
Gladiators. Female tyros should study Venus de Medici, Venus de 
Calipaedia, Diana, Flora, and The Graces." It is somewhat difficult for 
the student of today to appreciate the fact that the proper study of man- 
kind is Greek statuary; yet the eighteenth century teachers could point 
to an actor of the highest rank who practised what they taught. } 


\Mr. Booth’s Attitudes were all picturesque.—He had a good Taste for Statuary 


and Painting, and where he could not come at original Pictures, he spared no 
Pains or Expence to get the best Drawings and Prints: These he frequently 
studied, and sometimes borrowed Attitudes from, which he so judiciously intro- 
duced, so finely executed, and fell into them with so easy a Transition, that these 
Masterpieces of his Art seemed but the Effect of Nature.” | 


os 


10 An Essay on the Stage, p. 5. 

il William Cooke, The Elements of Dramatic Criticism (London, 1775), p. 188. 

U2 Betterton, op. cit., p. 50. 13 Cooke, op. cit., p. 183. 

14 General View of the Stage, p. 83. 5 Thid. 

6 Roger Pickering, Reflections upon Theatrical Expression in Tragedy (London, 1760), 
p. 20. 17 Cooke, op. cit., p. 188. 

118 Op. cit., p. 38. 19 Op. cit., pp. 87-88. 120 Op. cit., pp. 200-201. 

1 T. Cibber, Lives and Characters, p. 51. Mrs. Siddons was also a student of the art of 
the sculptor to improve her “taste in drapery and attitude.”—Campbell, Mrs. Siddons, p. 
254. 
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posing so frequent in portraits of eighteenth-century actors may be as 
much due to the actor’s study of ancient sculpture as to the artist’s 
natural tendency to paint in that style.)At any rate, the modern reader 
is hardly surprised at Wilks’ statement that the English stage has pro- 
duced but ten first rank actors in fifty years. Considering the equipment 
which the teachers felt necessary, it is a wonder that there was more than 
_one, inasmuch as dancing, fencing, and an intimate knowledge of nature 
are also required. Perhaps ffernan, although farther from the ideal, 
approaches the real when he declares 
Although learning cannot hurt, but rather assist; yet no more is to be insisted 
upon than a tolerable share of instruction at some of our reputable schools, or 
by private study under a judicious guide. An undeniable proof in support of this 
assertion are the many celebrated actresses in this and all other countries, and 
ages, wherein dramatic exhibitions have flourished.’ 


(Since the passions are the subjects of dramatic writing, it is not sur- 
prising that large sections of the guidebooks are devoted to their delinea- 
tion. Occasionally the approach to the delineation of a passion is “‘scien- 
tific,” including a theory of origin and a table of relationship and relative 
intensities, but more often it consists of a simple recipe which any ama- 
teur, provided with a mirror (as actually recommended by Betterton), 
could follow. 

The most “scientific” approach was that of Aaron Hill. In The Promp- 
Scorn, Anger, Amazement. The “secondaries” formed on these were 
Jealousy, Revenge, Love, and Pity. Upon mature consideration, how- 
ever, he admitted the secondaries to primary rank. “At first, it should 
be noted, that there are only ten dramatic passions; that is, passions 
which can be distinguished by their outward marks, in action; all others 
being relative to, and but varied degrees of, the foregoing.’ To accom- 
plish the portrayal of any passion Hill presents the following formula: 

First, the imagination must conceive a strong idea of the passion. 

Secondly, But the idea cannot strongly be conceived, without impressing its 
own form upon the muscles of the face. 

Thirdly, Nor can the look be muscularly stamped, without communicating, 
instantly, the same impressions to the muscles of the body. 

™ An Essay on the Stage, p. 5; Wilks, p. 92; Hiffernan, p. 118; Pickering, pp. 19-20; 
Cooke, pp. 179, 190. 

™ Paul Hiffernan, M.D., Dramatic Genius, in Five Books (London, 1770), p. 73. 

4 The Gentleman’s Magasine, v, (1735), 314. 

38 Aaron Hill, An Essay on the Art of Acting; in which the Dramatic Passions are Properly 
Defined and Described, with Applications of the Rules peculiar to each and Selected Passages 

for Practice (London, 1779), p. 11. 
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Fourthly, The muscles of the body (braced or slack, as the idea was an active 
or passive one), must, in their natural, and not-to-be-avoided conse- 
quence, by impelling or retarding the flow of animal spirits, transmit 
their own conceived sensation to the sound of the voice, and the dis- 
position of the gesture.’ 


Simple as the formula is, however, Hill cautions the would-be actor that, 
“the happiest Qualification which a Player should desire to be Master of, 
is a plastic Imagination,” 

The application of the formula to the several passions is fully devel- 
oped in An Essay on the Art of Acting, a restatement of Hill’s theories 
earlier laid down in The Prompter. A passion chosen from the basic ten 
will illustrate the author’s treatment. 


When the actor has discovered, that the passion in this place is joy, he must 
not, upon any account, attempt the utterance of one single word, till he has first 
compelled his fancy to conceive an idea of joy. And it would be his natural, 
though most difficult Way, to endeavour the effacement of all note, or image of 
himself, and forcibly bind down his fancy to suppose, that he is, really, Torris- 
mond—that he is in love with Leonora, and has been blessed, beyond his hope, 
by her kind declaration in his favor. 

But there is a shorter road to the same end. ... When he believes himself 
possessed of such an idea of joy, . . . let him not imagine the impression rightly 
hit, till he has examined both his face and air, in a long, upright, looking glass. 
... If... he has hit the conception exactly, he will have the pleasure, in that 
case, to observe, in the glass, that his forehead appears open, and raised, his eye 
smiling, and sparkling, his neck will be stretched and erect, without stiffness, 
as if it would add new height to his stature; his breast will be inflated, and ma- 
jestically backened; his back-bone erect, and all the joints of his arm, wrist, 
fingers, hip, knee, and ancle, will be high-strung and braced boldly.™* 


Other teachers were equally explicit. Wilkes gives a long list of pas- 
sions though without attempting to systematize them. His treatment 
of admiration (wonder) and its “superlative” degree is typical. 


Simple admiration occasions no very remarkable alteration in the countenance; 
the eye fixes upon the object; the right-hand naturally extends itself with the 
palm turned outwards; and the left-hand will share in the action, though so as 
scarcely to be perceived, not venturing far from the body; but when this surprise 
reaches the superlative degree, which I take to be astonishment, the whole body 
is actuated: it is thrown back, with one leg set before the other, both hands ele- 
vated, the eyes larger than usual, the brows drawn up, and the mouth not quite 
shut.'29 


‘Pickering emphasizes the importance of the leg, or stance, in delineating 
. certain passions. 


126 Thid., p. 10. 127 The Gentleman’s Magazine, loc. cit. 
128 Pp, 12-15. 129 General View of the Stage, p. 118. 
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In Astonishment and Surprise, arising from Terror, the left Leg is drawn back 
to some Distance from the other; under the same Affection of the Mind, but 
resulting from an unhop’d-for Meeting with a beloved Object, the right leg is 
advanced to some Distance before the Left. 

But Anger and Threatening may be strongly supplied with Grand Expressions 
from these limbs.”° 


Samuel Foote, having systematized the passions into painful and 
pleasurable (“and in this Sense, all the Passions may be reduced to Love 
and Hatred, nay perhaps to one, Love; and even that may be altogether 
resolved into Self-Love, and this into a Principle of Self-Preservation, or 
necessary invincible Desire of Pleasure or Happiness’’),** removes his 
tongue from his cheek and illustrates, as one actor to his fellows, the 
delineation of Rage: 
the Expression of the Voice and Eyes are quick, and less violent Rage is different 
from the Extravagance of that Passion; in the first Circumstance, their [sic] is 
a Loudness in the Tone of the Voice, a Rapidity in the Utterance, and a lively 
Quickness in the Eye; in the last, the Violence and Force of the Passion are curbs 
to our natural Powers, the Voice is low, but forcible, the Utterance slower, and 
an extravagant Wildness in the Eye. But in every Degree of this Passion, the 
Muscles are contracted.’ 


The general rules for the use of gesture on the stage, apart from its 

use to delineate passions, confirm the evidence of prints and paintings 
that _grace-was the essence of the eighteenth-century actor’s style, grace 
even in the midst of the trend toward naturalism. Pickering, whose con- 
cef with the use of the legS\has been noted above, decries the lack of 
grace in the average actor’s gait: 
The frequent Traverses, and sudden Turnings upon the Stage, make the Manage- 
ment of the Feet and Legs, no trivial Concern of the Actor. The bombast Strut, 
the diminutive Trip, the unweildy and awkward Movement of the Feet in Turn- 
ings; the Toes turn’d in, or placed in a strait Line with the Bone of the Leg; 
will lessen all the Dignity and Gracefulness of the other Parts of Attitude. 


Betterton’s concern is with the hands and arms: 

It were to be wished that this Art [of using the hands] were a little revived in 
our own Age, when such useful Members, which of old contributed so much to the 
Expression of Words, should now puzzle our Players what to do with them, when 
they seldom or never add any Grace to the Action of the Body, and never almost 
any thing to the Explanation or fuller Expression of the Words and Passions.™ 


180 Reflections on Theatrical Expression, p. 31. In the first instance he is referring to Ham- 
let and the Ghost; in the second to Oroonoko and Imoinda. 

18 Treatise on the Passions, pp. 11-12. 

1 Thid., p. 12. 133 Reflections on Theatrical Expression, p.31. 

14 History of the English Stage, p. 69. “You must never,” he cautions, “let either of your 
Hands hang down, as if lame or dead. . . . Your arms you should not stretch out side-ways, 
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John Hill points out the necessity for decorative, as well as interpretive, 
gesture: 


In many scenes of tragedy . . . the actor is . . . expected not only to use every 
proper gesture in its utmost force, that can mark to the audience any passion, 
any affection of the soul; but he must even have recourse to many others which 
have no regular significance in their own nature, and yet serve to keep up the 
life and spirit of the action.” 


This general insistence upon grace is emphasized in the detailed rules of 
gesture laid down by Hiffernan: 


The entire body is to bear firmly on the floor, and not to shift its place, or 
change its attitude every moment, which would incur the charge of an un- 
ballasted restlessness. 

There must be a meaning of necessity, or of grace, for every diversified direc- 
tion of the head. ... 

The countenance is always to be turned toward the speaker, and from the 
eyes through an escaping look no consciousness is to be gathered of any spec- 
tators being present, even in soliloquies, which are but thinking aloud; or in 
side speaking. ... 

Wherefore it follows that the direction of the eyes must always illustrate the 
sense of the words. . . . 

The duty of the eyebrows is to be neither too sluggishly quiescent, nor too 
wantonly active, but to observe a free, easy, and well-timed obsequiousness to 
the sentimental expression of the eyes, which may poetically be called the soul 
of the countenance.’ 


Particular accent upon grace is found in Hiffernan’s directions for the 
use of the hands and arms. 


The hands are never to be raised above the head, unless upon some very ex- 
traordinary occasion, nor veil the face, unless when unlucky in expressing grief. 
The arms should . . . enjoy a modulation of movement, which would banish 
from our sight all crude beginnings and abrupt endings of different gestures.’ 


A similiar insistence upon grace of delivery is visible in the handbooks. 
Understanding, and realistic delivery are not enough; “let our concep- 
tion of what we are to speak be ever so just, and the ear ever so true, yet, 
when we are to deliver it to an audience . . . , there must go along with 





above half a Foot from the Trunk of your Body,” since the hands must always be in “View 
of your Eyes.” (Ibid., p. 103). It is worth noting that much of the material of Betterton’s 
History including these instructions is taken from Charles Gildon’s Life of Betterton (Lon- 
don, 1710). Since the instructions as to the use of the arms and hands coincide with Aston’s 
report of Betterton’s actual practice, quoted above, it seems entirely possible that they 
may have been, as The History declares, found among the actor’s papers. 

™ The Actor, p. 177. 1% Dramatic Genius, p. 79. 481 Thid., p. 118. 
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conceive ‘than describe,””* ‘Cibber illustrates this point by referring to 
Eastcourt, an actor of the second rank, who was an amazing mimic off 
stage, and a thorough student of character in the library, but was ineffec- 
tive on stage because be lacked the detachment from his studied charac- 
ter which would have_permitted him to read his lines with grace and 
“natural freedom.” (Hill declares monotony to be the actor’s downfall, 
monotony stemming not only from lack of modulation in the voice, but 
from frequent repetition of the same inflexions, and closing flourishes,¥* 
In this he is supported by the anonymous poet of the Essay on the Stage, 
who writes: 
HARD is the task in fetter’d rhime to teach 
The grace of attitude, the art of speech; .. . 
NO affectation can with justice please; 
Your speech be freedom, and your action ease. 
Avoid the habits, and conceit of those, 
Whose constant flourishes each sentence close; 
Nor join with those, who keep still drudging on, 
All parts alike in one continu’d tone: 
Tho’ fear should startle, or tho’ rage inflame, 
Their periods rise and fall and close the same. 
SOME to do right are ever in the wrong, 
And change their tones as oft as in a song. 


To avoid monotony, as Hiffernan points out, a good ear is absolutely 
essential,“ although more than that is required in the rhyming tragedies. 
Here common sense will lessen the jingling monotony of the couplets. 
“Whoever has seen Hannibal’s Overthrow has found that some, tho’ very 
good players, and particularly excellent in their characters there, have 
not the address to keep the unnatural jingle of the rhyme out of their 
ears, even in some of the most passionate scenes; but the subalterns 
never fail to give it us strong at every tenth syllable, let the sense fare 
as it can.” 

Another word appears side by side with grace in most of the acting 
textbooks, and with increasing frequency. Wilkes goes so far as to make it 
almost synonymous with grace. ‘The beauty of all action consists in its 


488 Colley Cibber, A pology, p. 64. 1389 The Actor, p. 197. 
140 Pp, 9-10. Ml Dramatic Genius, p. 78. 
“2 Hill, The Actor, p. 191. Hill quotes this Tag from The Orphan, 
To his temptation Jewdly she inclin’d 
Her soul, and for an apple damn’d mankind. 
This tag was “for a long time deliver’d, by successive players, with such a religious observ- 
ance of the rhyme, that there was almost as absolute a stop at the end of one of the lines, 
as at that of the other”—p. 192. 
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ease and freedom; that is, making it appear to be the natural consequence 
of that passion, humour, or s sentiment, with which the Actor is supposed 
to be animated at that juncture.”™*'The phrase, “appear to be,” is worth 
noting for it is soon to @iSappear from the books: When Aston, writing 
of Mrs. Verbruggen, could say approvingly, “She was all art, and her 
acting all acquired, but she dressed it so nice, it looked like nature; there 
was not a look, a motion, but what were all designed; and these at the 
same word, period, incident, were every night in the same character 
alike, and yet all sat charmingly upon the ear,’ Wilkes speaks of one, 
not an “actor of genius,” who “‘in lifting, holding up his hand, standing 
still, &c. always to a second of time, observes the same movements.” 
Theatricus Automaton, as quoted above, was later in the century to 
attack Mrs. Siddons violently for her studied business and movement on 
the stage. Indeed, in 1788, a verse writer flings caution, rules, and his 
predecessors in actor-training to the winds and advocates nature as the 
sole guide for the player. 


Think not, by rules, I would a pow’r impart 
Which scorns the trammels of fastidious Art, 
Direct thee when to clasp thy hands with grace, 
To beat thy bosom, and avert thy face, 

To gaze with love, with sternness frown severe, 

To shake with mirth, or drop the artful tear. 

Rules heap’d on rules too oft our play’rs confess, 
Rules heap’d on rules their native pow’rs oppress. 
Thou scorn them all; —yet would’st thou wish to find 
One leading precept to direct thy mind, 

This maxim keep, forsaking all beside, 

Tho’ Art may curb, let NATURE be thy guide: 

So shalt thou rise superior to controul, 

While Passion’s tumults agitate thy soul.’ 








Thus smooth was the way prepared for Edmund Kean. 

It is of some interest to observe how closely the eighteenth century 
actor followed nature. To what extent, for example, did he lose himself 
in the character he was portraying?(Hart, the older contemporary of the 
rising Betterton, observed that “it is impossible to act with grace except 
that the actor has forgot that he is before an audience. ier 3B Betterton-is 
dogmatic: “An Actor... must transform himself into every person he 
represents, since he is - act all sorts of Actions and Passions.”"* Accord- 


43 General View of the Stage, p. 114. “However, the general criteria of the truly beautiful 
of acting in comedy, as well as the truly sublime of acting in tragedy, consists in the perform- 
ers appearing to be the very characters they represent.” —Hiffernan, Dramatic Genius, p. 
99. M4 Genest, Some Account, 11, 277. 

145 General View of the Stage, p. 152. 46 The Modern Stage Exemplified, p. 2. 

MT The Tatler, no. 138. M8 History of the English Stage, p. 48. 
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ing to Davies, Ben Johnson the player, was “of all comedians, the 
chastest, and closest observer of nature. Johnson never seemed to know 
that he was before an audience.”“* Milward, although not a player of 
first rank, declared, ‘“‘in several of his Parts, a careful attention to the 
Speeches that were address’d to him, hardly ever failed of bringing him 
to feel Emotion altogether as strong and affecting as those of Nature on 
the same Occasions; and that sometimes real Tears made the Application 
of an Handkerchief absolutely necessary to him.”’%° 
The teachers, too, were of the common opinion that the first rank actor 
loses himself in his character. ‘A Man who suffers himself to remember 
that he is a Player upon the Stage, must in that Instant be out, and the 
Audience will see it, whether he perceives it or not.’ “The player,” 
says Hill, “is never to lose sight of this great point, that his private senti- 
ments and character are to be hid behind those of the character he por- 
trays.”"“*" With one accord the teachers imitate the famous Horatian 
<pronouncement (si vis me flere), and there is little variation in their words. 
Wilkes: “Unless he [the Actor] himself be affected with what he says and 
does, he cannot hope to inspire the beholders with sympathetic feel- 
ings.’ Hill: “To feel the passions we are to point out to others, is cer- 
tainly a necessary first step to perfection in playing.’"™ And Riccoboni: 
“Declaiming in the Language of the Soul, on which the good or bad Suc- 


cess of a Speaker depends... is no other than one’s feeling the thing he 
pronounces.” Robert Lloyd sums up the attitude of the preceptors after 
paying tribute to Knowledge of Nature as the actor’s sole art: 


To this one Standard make your just Appeal 
Here lies the golden Secret; learn to FEEL. 
Or Fool or Monarch, happy or distrest, 
No Actor pleases that is not possess’d'™ 


49 David Garrick, 1, 30. 

160 Pickering, Reflections on Theatrical Expression, p. 54. Actors have always disputed 
the virtue of the ability to produce Real Tears during a performance. Betterton remem- 
bered Mrs. Barry’s declaration that “she never spoke these Words in the Or phan—Ah! poor 
CASTALIO!—without weeping.” (History of the English Stage, p. 55). John Hill, on the 
other hand, felt that Spranger Barry’s real tears in Sciolto did not make his performance 
any more convincing. According to Hill, an actor needs not only to feel, but to know the 
tricks to express that feeling. (The Actor, pp. 41 ff.) 

61 The Gentleman’s Magazine, xu (1743), 254, quoting from The Champion. 

18 The Actor, p. 95. 483 General View of the Stage, p. 83. 14 The Actor, p. 40. 

45 Lewis Riccoboni, An Historical and Critical Account of the Theatres in Europe (Lon- 
don, 1741), p. 25. Diderot, whose work falls outside the scope of this essay, would of course 
have made short labor of Riccoboni, Hill, e# al. As a matter of fact, the work to which he 
replied in his famous Paradoxe was a French translation (Garrick: ou les acteurs anglais) of 
John Hill’s The Actor. I do not believe that it has been previously noted that Hill’s work was 
in turn in part a translation of Remond de Sainte-Albine, Le Comédien. Hill makes only a 
middling kind of acknowledgment to Ste.-Albine in his Preface. 66 The Actor, p. 4. 
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/ To be possess’d—to forget that he was before an audience—was the 
/ actor’s ideal. Actually, however, the relationship between actor and au- 
/ dience was more intimate than this oft repeated principle would suggest. 


THERE is a Fault which stirs the Critic’s Rage, 
A Want of due Attention on the Stage. 
There have been Actors, and admir’d ones too, 
Whose tongues wound up set forward from their cue. 
In their own Speech who whine, or roar away, 
Yet unconcern’d at what the rest may say. 
Whose Eyes and Thoughts on diff’rent Objects roam 
Until the Prompter’s Voice recall them home.'” 


Betterton points out that it was not merely the supernumeraries who 
were “regardless of the great Concern of the Scene,”’ and who whispered 
to one another, saluted friends in the pit, or simply gazed about,'®* or, 
as Wilkes puts it, remained “a mere expletive on the Stage.’”** Some of 
the actors attempted to screen their inattention to the business of the 
scene from the audience. Hiffernan exclaims, “how improper in our the- 
atric ladies is all screening of the eyes and countenance behind a fan, in 
order to take a sly peep around the boxes, to descry if any friends or 
admirers be there; and learn from their approving looks, if the dear crea- 
tures be enraptured with one’s acting that night.’*° And some had not 
the interest to be even so subtle. On Easter Monday, 1763, Mrs. Cibber 
(chosen by John Hill as the model for all aspiring actors)" appeared in 
Hamlet. “During the third act she rose up three several times and made 
as many courtesies, and those very low ones, to some ladies in the 
boxes.’ Hill mentions Ann Barry and Peg Woffington as other actresses 
who allowed themselves to be distracted,’ and cautions the beginner 
that nothing is more difficult than standing for a long time before an 
audience with nothing to do." Milward’s rather naive acknowledgement 
that by paying attention to the other speakers in a scene he has been able 
to experience emotions has been quoted above, and it is significant that 
a critic thus praises Yates: 


in his silence, happily employ’d 
He looks continual meaning on the void." 


WT Tbid., pp. 13-14. 8 History of the English Stage, p. 51. 

9 General View of the Stage, p. 155. 

1° Dramatic Genius, p. 81. 161 The Actor, pp. 183-184. 

6 The Theatrical Review, or Annals of the Drama (London, 1763), p. 213. 

1683 The Actor, pp. 26-27. 14 Tbid., p. 255. 

5 Hugh Kelly, Thespis: or a Critical Examination into the Merit of the Principal Perform- 
ers belonging to Drury-Lane Theatre (London, 1766), p. 15. 
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From such observations and warnings, covering the entire period, it 
, is safe to conclude that the typical actor of the eighteenth century was 
: not too conscientious about being the thing he represented. At least one 
‘actor was frank to admit this to Dr. Johnson, as Boswell reports: 


Johnson indeed had thought more on the subject of acting than might generally 
be supposed. Talking of it one day to Mr. Kemble, he said, ‘Are you, sir, one of 
those enthusiasts who believe yourself transformed into the very character you 
represent?’ Upon Mr. Kemble’s answering that he never felt so strong a per- 
suasion himself; “To be sure not, sir, (said Johnson) the thing is impossible. And 
if Garrick really believed himself to be that monster, Richard III, he deserved 
to be hung every time he performed it’. 
ALAN S. DOWNER 
Wells College 


166 Fd. cit., tv, 243-244. 











LVI 


TONY LUMPKIN AND THE COUNTRY BOOBY 
TYPE IN ANTECEDENT ENGLISH COMEDY 


TUDENTS of Goldsmith have long recognized that in the framing 
of Tony Lumpkin, hilarious problem-child of Mrs. Hardcastle in She 
Stoops to Conquer, he was in some sort indebted to older English comedy. 
A resemblance to Humphry Gubbin in Steele’s The Tender Husband, 
acted 1705,' seems to have been first noticed by John Forster.? Following 
Forster, George A. Aitken, in his Life of Steele (1889) affirmed that Hum- 
phry “certainly furnished Goldsmith with suggestions toward the crea- 
tion of Tony Lumpkin’”* and cited the point that beth are averse to 
marrying their cousins.‘ He noticed the resemblance again in his edition 
of Steele’s plays for the Mermaid Series, and it has since been a common- 
place in histories of the drama.® 
However, this is far from exhausting the possibilities of borrowings 
by Goldsmith. Even the debt to Steele has not been fully stated. Nor 
does Steele’s Humphry have the field to himself. Jerry Blackacre in 
Wycherley’s The Plain-Dealer (1676) has been cited as Goldsmith’s 
model.® And in a detailed study published in 1912, “Shadwell’s Contri- 
butions to She Stoops to Conquer and to The Tender Husband,” R. S. 
Forsythe found that 


a much better candidate for the honor of being Tony Lumpkin’s original than 
Steele’s Humphry Gubbin, and one who not improbably was Steele’s own model 
besides, is... Young Hartford [in Shadwell’s The Lancashire Witches, 1681]. 
There is not only a close resemblance between this personage and Goldsmith’s, 
but there are some additional points which go to prove Goldsmith’s knowledge 
and use of the old play.’ 


Shadwell’s play, as will be demonstrated later, did indeed make a con- 
tribution to Goldsmith’s. But as between Young Hartford and Humphry, 
the latter seems to have made much the greater contribution to Tony. 
And a more extensive survey of Tony’s type in comedies from 1660 re- 
veals that Goldsmith’s indebtedness to these was more extensive than has 
been supposed. Certainly two and possibly three other boobies not pre- 


1 Years of first performance are, throughout, after Professor Nicoll’s period histories. 

2 See his review of Macaulay’s Life and Writings of Addison in Quarterly Review, xcv1 
(1854-55), 502. 31, 109. 4 Tbid., n. 3. 

5 See, e.g., Felix Schelling, English Drama (London: Dent, 1914), p. 286; G. H. Nettleton, 
English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century (New York: Macmillan, 1914), p. 
162; F. W. Bateson, English Comic Drama, 1700-50 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), p. 51. 

6 By T. H. Dickinson, in edition of She Stoops (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin, 1908), p. 
xviii. 7 JEGP, x1, 104. 
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viously adduced would seem to be involved. When their contributions 
are added to those of Young Hartford and Humphry, it is seen that a 
truly surprising number of Tony’s traits are owing to the tradition. 


I 


To take first the question of Shadwell’s influence upon Goldsmith, 
The Lancashire Witches and She Stoops are indeed quite similar in plot.* 


In Shadwell, two young London Gentlemen of fashion, Bellfort and Doubty, 
come down into the country with intent to win Isabella Hartfort and Theodosia 
Shacklehead, both of whom are threatened with marriage to unsuitable mates— 
Theodosia to her cousin Young Hartfort, the clownish son of the estimable Sir 
Edward Hartfort, and Isabella to her cousin Sir Timothy Shacklehead, the 
foolish son of a doting mother. The gentlemen are benighted en route. Meeting a 
country fellow, they ask him for directions. His directions are so complicated 
that they despair of following them in the darkness. He guides them to Sir Ed- 
ward Hartfort’s. There they find Isabella and Theodosia. Aided by the fact that 
their designs are unknown to their host, the gentlemen try to argue the girls into 
marriage without their parents’ consent. They cut out the rivals, and win the 
girls. 

In Goldsmith, two voung London gentlemen of fashion, Marlow and Hastings, 
come down into the country with intent to win Kate Hardcastle and Constance 
Neville, one of whom is threatened with marriage to an unsuitable mate—Con- 
stance to her cousin Tony Lumpkin, the clownish stepson of the estimable Mr. 
Hardcastle and son of the doting Mrs. Hardcastle. The gentlemen are benighted 
en route. Meeting Tony, they ask him for directions. His directions are so com- 
plicated that they despair of following them in the darkness. He directs them to 
Mr. Hardcastle’s. There they find Kate and Constance. Aided by the fact that 
his designs are unknown to his host and hostess, Hastings attempts to elope 
with Constance without her guardian’s consent. The gentlemen win the girls. 


It will be seen from the preceding sketches that the Witches furnished 
the framework for She Stoops. As regards structure Goldsmith’s principal 
achievement was the varying of the love intrigues. That of Hastings and 
Constance holds closely to the pattern, but here the booby rival, Tony, 
does not have to be cut out—he undertakes, from the first, to help Hast- 
ings win the girl. That of Marlow and Kate is, of course, on an entirely 
different plan, compounded of Marlow’s eccentricity of character as re- 
gards women, Tony’s malicious misdirection of the travelers (wherever 
Goldsmith got the idea for this), and suggestions which, as Mr. Sells 
has shown, Goldsmith got from Marivaux’ Jeu del’Amour et du Hasard 
(1730).° 

8 Some of the similarities incorporated into the sketches which follow are noted by For- 


sythe. 
® Arthur Lytton Sells, Les Sources Frangaises de Goldsmith (Paris, 1925), p. 156 ff. Inter- 
estingly enough, the motif of the lady changing roles with the maid is found in an English 
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As for the booby squires in the two plays, they resemble each other 
only superficially. Young Hartfort is fond of “drinking ale, and country 
sports,” loves to be “‘with country justices and farmers, in a low thatch’d 
house, with a smooth black pot of ale in his hand, or with his kites, dogs 
and cattle’”°—all ways of passing the time which Tony would like well 
enough. Again, Young Hartfort is to marry his cousin, and regards the 
match with little enthusiasm. But here any resemblance ends. Shadwell’s 
Squire is a “humour” in his creator’s most narrow and uninspired vein. 
Ale and country sports being his line, he holds to them with such con- 
sistency that, set by his father to court Theodosia, he drops off into a 
sottish sleep in a chair, and in a later scene plans to go hunting even 
on the morning of his projected marriage, expecting to return in time for 
the ceremony. An examination of Steele’s Tender Husband will show that 
its squire contributed much more to Tony. 


II 


Humphry Gubbin, lively booby of The Tender Husband (1705), is him- 
self derived in part from earlier comedies. Forsythe is right in attributing 
some of him to Shadwell: Humphry, like young Hartford, is a country 
booby whose father is endeavoring to force him, under pain of disinherit- 
ance, to marry a cousin; and Humphry and his father are comparable 
to Belfond Sr. and Sir William Belfond in The Squire of Alsatia. It may 
be observed in addition that in doing Humphry, Steele was mindful of 
creations in the booby vein by D’Urfey, Mrs. Behn, and Crowne, in 
plays of the 1670’s.” 

However, Humphry is far from being a mere patchwork: he is an orig- 
inal creation of high merit, and one from which not only Goldsmith, but 
other subsequent writers, derived numerous hints. We meet him first in 
a richly amusing scene in which his father puts him through his paces 
before Mr. Tipkin, father of the cousin whom it is intended Humphry 





comedy of a date earlier than Marivaux’ play—William Taverner’s The Maids the Mistress 
(1708). In the same author’s ’7is Well if It Takes (1719) one of the disguises assumed by the 
madcap heroine Corinna in her project to capture the libertine Loveless is that of a maid in 
the service of a lady to whom Loveless has been paying attentions. 

10 Shadwell, Works, ed. Summers, rv, 125. 

1 The scene in The Tender Husband, 1, ii, in which the testy Sir Harry Gubbin presents 
Humphry to Mr. Tipkin is closely imitated upon that in the first act of D’Urfey’s Madam 
Fickle (1676), in which Mr. Tilbury presents his son Toby to Mr. Jollyman. Humphry’s 
out-of-fashion suit—his father, in bringing him up to town, had dressed him in “the very 
suit I had on at my own wedding; ’tis a most becoming apparel”—suggests Sir Credulous 
Easy, in Mrs. Behn’s Sir Patient Fancy (1678). And when, in 1m, i, Steele makes Humphry 
dance and caper for Mrs. Clerimont’s approval, he is remembering Sir Mannerly Shallow 
and his aunt Lady Faddle, in act IV of Crowne’s The Country Wit (1676). 
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will marry. Humphry is bashful at being on display, sulky, and disposed 
to grumble; and in the attempt to get him to behave so as to make a 
good impression, his father has to resort to much soto voce nagging, prod- 
ding, and threats, all of which make a ludicrous contrast with his in- 
sistence to Tipkin upon the boy’s good points. Upon Humphry’s venturing 
to question the lawfulness of a young man’s marrying his own relations, 
his father resolves this scruple instantly by calling attention to the crab- 
tree cudgel which he habitually carries, and at the sight of which Hum- 
phry relapses at once into perfect submission. 

But out of his father’s sight he is “a pert blockhead, and very lively.” 
Approached, and spoken fair, by the lawyer Peter Pounce (who has un- 
dertaken to break the projected match with the heiress Biddy Tipkin 
in favor of the fortune-hunting Captain Clerimont) Humphry rapidly 
throws off his awe of that “‘old fool,’ his father, as he learns that he is of 
age, and heir, in tail, to 1500 a year. It is thus bolstered in morale that 
he comes to the meeting with his intended. 

Biddy Tipkin is a citizen’s daughter, but she has the soul of a pré- 
cieuse. In a scene developed in his very best vein of high-hearted exag- 
geration, Steele makes the most of their contrasted humours.’? They 
shortly discover that there is “no hate lost’”’ between them; Humphry 
proposes that “‘if you like anybody else let me know it, and I’ll find out 
a way for us to get rid of one another, and deceive the old folks that would 
couple us.”” Agreed. They begin on Biddy’s aunt, who, strongly disposed 
to believe that all is well, is readily taken in, and delighted as they apply 
to each other what she takes to be pet names: ‘“‘Rustick! Biddy! Ha! Ha! 
Pretty creatures.’ 

Circumstances soon enable Humphry to assist Biddy to the man of her 
choice. He is present when Captain Clerimont gains entrance to the 
house on the pretence that he is a painter come to do Biddy’s portrait. 
After listening to their high-flown conversation (“Consumed in the nup- 
tial torch! Mars and Hymen! What can all this mean? I am very glad I 
can hardly read”) Humphry, convinced that they are suited to each 
other, shows his good nature by advising Biddy to marry the “painter”: 


A painter’s a very genteel calling. He’s an ingenious fellow, and certainly poor. 
I fancy he’d be glad on’t; I’ll keep my aunt out of the room a minute or two, 
that’s all the time you have to consider." 


Biddy decides, Humphry calls a coach, and by leading her from the 
house, starts the couple on their elopement. 


12 His inspiration, of course, is the Ben-Prue scene in Love for Love. Steele’s is just as 
good, and entirely in his own manner. % End of Act m1. 
“4 rv, ii, Mermaid ed., p. 247. 
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I should now be possible to measure the debt of Goldsmith’s squire 
to Steele’s. Besides the often-remarked similarity in their objection to 
marrying a cousin, there are the points, as granted by Forsythe,'® that 
“Humphry, like Tony, is kept in ignorance by his father of his having 
come of age”’ and that “he aids Clerimont in his courtship in a way that 
recalls Tony’s attempts at assisting Hastings and Constance.” Of these 
the last point is the strongest one, though with regard to it a significant 
difference should be noted: Humphry’s aid of the rival is unwitting; 
Clerimont does not secure it by taking the squire into his confidence, as 
does Hastings. There are specific suggestions of Goldsmith’s play in de- 
tails: the deception of the aunt by the young people, and her satisfaction 
at believing that all is going well, are very like the situation in She Stoops 
(with the aunt’s “Pretty creatures” compare Mrs. Hardcastle’s “Pretty 
innocence!” in similar circumstances). Tony’s stentorian voice is fore- 
shadowed in an assurance of Sir Harry Gubbin’s to Tipkin that Humphry 
can be loud enough on occasion. Again, Humphry’s “I am very glad that 
I can hardly read” suggests Tony, who, on the infrequent occasions when 
he receives a letter, has to get someone to read it for him. But in this 
trait of Tony’s at least one other booby is involved. 


III 


A damn’d cramp piece of penmanship as ever I saw in my life. I can read your 
print-hand very well. But here there are such handles, and shanks, and dashes 
that one can scarce tell the head from the tail. To Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire. 
It’s very odd, I can read the outside of my letters, where my own name is, well 
enough. But when I come to open it, it’s all—buzz. That’s hard, very hard; for 
the inside of the letter is always the cream of the correspondence. .. . 

A damn’d up and down hand, as if it was disguised in liquor. (Reading) Dear 
Sir. Ay, that’s that. Then there’s an M, and a 7, and an S, but whether the next 
be an izzard or an R, confound me, I cannot tell! (1v, i) 


In this universally-admired piece of buffoonery a play of Dryden’s is 
obviously involved. In The Wild Gallant (1663, revived 1667) Loveby, 
with the country knight Sir Timorous looking over his shoulder as he 
writes, is first irked at this infringement upon his privacy, then mollified 
as soon as he recognizes the person: 


Have you no more manners than to overlook a man when he’s a Writing?—oh, 
I’st you Sir Timorous? You may stand still; now I think on’t you cannot read 
Written hand."* 


Later in the same scene this foible is touched again when Isabelle, for her 
own purposes in her intrigue to capture the knight, gives him a letter 


46 Article cited, p. 106. 16 Dryden’s Dramatic Works, ed. Summers, 1, 92. 
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to read. Sir Timorous painfully spells out the salutation, then gives up: 


Tim. D,e,a,r,e, dear, r,0,g,u,e, ro-gue. Pray Madam read it: this written hand 
is such a damn’d pedantique thing I could never away with it.!” 


But Sir Timorous, be it noted, makes no specific claim to being able 
to read print. Such a claim is, however, advanced in Moliére’s George 
Dandin (1668), 11, ii, by the valet Lubin: “Je sais lire la lettre moulée; 
mais je n’ai jamais su apprendre 4 lire |’écriture.”” The line was used in 
an English play during the Restoration, and to garnish the absurdity of 
a country booby at that, in Peter Belon’s The Mock-Duellist (1675), 
1, iv, in which Clay, a “Country-Bu:npking,”’ confesses 

to tell you the truth, 
I could nere yet read a written hand, 
Except it were in print. 


I should hesitate to posit a reading of this play by Goldsmith. But I 
should surmise that Dryden’s booby is certainly, and the jest in Moliére 
probably, involved in Tony’s inability to cope with longhand; and that 
Goldsmith’s starting-point was Humphry’s reading-weakness, which, 
faintly touched though it is in Steele’s play, was nevertheless potent 
enough to evoke and draw into a blend with itself the more explicit Dry- 
den and Moliére passages.'"* 


IV 


A respect in which Steele’s booby and Goldsmith’s are obviously in 
contrast is that Humphry comes with a father attached, Tony with a 
mother. Boobies with fathers, over-indulgent or over-tyrannical, are 
very numerous in seventeenth and eighteenth century comedy; those 
with mothers are comparatively scarce.'* But at least one of them is cer- 
tainly, and another very probably, involved in the making of Tony. 

The Widow Blackacre and her son Jerry begin the type, but seem to 
have made no impression on She Stoops. The case is otherwise with Colley 
Cibber’s second play, Woman’s Wit: or, The Lady in Fashion (1696). 
Although the play did not please the town, this was, it would seem, no 


1 Tbid., p. 95. 

17 However, one must admit that Tony’s literacy-handicap would have been common 
enough in life in Goldsmith’s day—and, for that matter, perennially. Cf. Huckleberry Finn, 
ch. xvi, where Sophia Grangerford “asked me if I could read writing, and I told her ‘no, 
only coarse-hand’.” (That “‘coarse-hand” here means print-writing is made certain by a 
later passage, ch. xxvii, Huck to Mary Jane: “I don’t want no better book than what 
your face is. A body can set down and read it off like coarse print”’). 

18 None come to mind except those discussed from this point in this paper. Squire Sullen 
in Beaux’ Stratagem (a play mentioned by name in She Stoops, 111, i) has a mother, but Sul- 
len is married, which at once eliminates him from Tony’s class. 
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fault of the underplot.'’® As an ingredient in it, Cibber borrowed from 
Wycherley’s play the trio of tyrannical mother, booby son, and unscrupu- 
lous gallant who fascinates the son in order to blackmail the mother, 
but he developed the mother-and-son pair brilliantly in the direction of 
Goldsmith’s. In Cibber, they are Lady Manlove and “Mass” Johnny. 
Master Johnny is described as a schoolboy, but he is grown enough to 
be agog to marry Lettice, his mother’s maid, and, like Tony, is far too 
big for his mother to handle. In IV, i, Lady Manlove catches Lettice and 
Johnny discussing marriage, strikes Lettice, threatens to knock Johnny 
down: 

M.Jo. Wu’'ll yee?—I’ll try that—[He holds her Hands|—Now strike me to the 
Ground? Can’t you? Let’s see you strike me now? [They struggle.] 


Lady Manlove calls Father Benedic to her assistance (it is her plan to 
send Johnny with him to St. Omer’s, to be made a Jesuit of) but Johnny 
is deaf to their combined threats, sits on the floor, pulls off his boots in 
order to suggest his intention not to go, sings “Tall, lall, lall,” and de- 
clines to change his tune. In despair, Lady Manlove tries him with “fair 
words.” He pretends to comply—begins to put on his boots; Father 
Benedic leaves the room. And now, while his mother talks to him, the 
lad steals a gimlet out of his pocket—it would appear to be an implement 
which he uses often, for a few minutes later a servant recognizes it as 
“the very same that he tack’d Mrs. Trifle and Parson Waggish together 
with”—and fastens his mother’s dress to the floor. Now he rises, and pulls 
off his boots again: 

La. Man. How now! What does the Fool mean? 

M. Jo. No Fool, no Fool, Mother. 

La. Man. You wretched Villain, I’ll—[Offering towards him, she is held by her 
Gown] Ha! What’s here! Hark you, Sirrah! Rogue! What’s the meaning of this? 

M. Jo. Why, that’s because you should not follow me! Look you, mother, 
always tie a mad Bull to a stake! and there’s my Tune again for you now. Tall, 
lall, lall! [Exit singing.}*° 


That the scene is in Tony’s vein—that his love of practical joking 
and his delight in tormenting his mother are obviously foreshadowed 
here—surely need not be labored. So far as I know, however, the simi- 
larity has not been noticed before. 


19 Cibber’s version of it in farce form under the title The Schoolboy, or the Comical Rivals 
was printed four times between 1704 and ?1780, and was acted pretty consistently until 
after the date of She Stoops. I have checked the text of the comic scenes of Woman’s Wit, in 
Cibber’s Works (1760), vol. 1, with the last edition of the farce. Cibber did a characteristi- 
cally skillful job, making as few changes as possible. As I think Goldsmith more likely to 
have seen the comedy, I quote from it rather than the farce. In the passages quoted there is 
no material difference between the two. % Cibber, Works (1760), 1, 168-169. 
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V 


A second example of the “booby son with mother” species, from an 
anonymous comedy, The Lottery (1728), brings us, in some of its features, 
still closer to Goldsmith. Though set down by Genest* as “a dull C. in 
5 acts without any particular fault,” The Lottery has, at least, a genuinely 
diverting subplot, and as a facet of the principal intrigue gives us Mrs. 
Matchall and her “Booby Son” Timothy, whom she designs to marry off 
to the heiress Sylvia (compare Mrs. Hardcastle’s design to marry Tony 
to Constance). Mrs. Matchall, by means of a campaign of slander, has 
been keeping Sylvia and her fine gentleman suitor, Truelove, apart. But 
in the end all is set right, and mainly through Tim. Aided by the fact 
that Tim already has a girl whom he prefers to the fine lady (compare 
Tony’s preference for Bet Bouncer), a friend of Truelove’s wins Tim over 
to the rival’s interest (compare Hastings’ deal with Tony). Conse- 
quently, when matters come to a scene with Sylvia, Tim gets rid of his 
mother, and, much to Sylvia’s amusement and delight, proposes a con- 
federacy with her against his parent. 

From the passages which follow, it will be evident that the author’s 
model is The Tender Husband. But by making the changes (1) from a 
strict father to a doting mother, and (2) from a son who aids his rival un- 
wittingly to one who aids him from choice and because he has decided to 
pick his own mate, the anonymous author gives the “booby” type a 
great push in Goldsmith’s direction.” As the play is scarce, I beg leave 
to quote two substantial passages. 

(1) As Tim endeavors to acquire a little polish under the watchful eye 
of a dancing-master, Mrs. Matchall observes the results. 


Mat. I think that was not much amiss, if we could but soften his Tread, and 
the Tone of his Voice a little, I don’t think this great fortune . . . could resist 
him. There’s a Leg and Foot; there’s a Lip, there’s an Eye, there’s a Pair of broad 
Shoulders. 

Tim. Prithee, hold your prating, Mother. 

Mat. There’s Modesty, he can’t bear to hear himself commended—poor Rogue. 
[Chucks him under the Chin. 

Tim. Pshaw, you’re the silliest old— 


21 m1, 228. 

2 It is true that in Steele’s play, Humphry is encouraged to return Biddy’s scorn by Peter 
Pounce’s promise of a brilliant match to be provided—one which is more attractive to 
Humphry because not of his father’s choosing. But this female, whom Humphry finally 
marries, is Pounce’s not-respectable sister, so that Humphry is the dupe here, as well as in 
his assistance of his rival. In contrast, Tim Matchall and Tony agree in that they are duped 
in neither of these two respects. 

%3 Cf. Tender Husband, t, ii, Mermaid ed., p. 211. Sir Harry Gubbin to Tipkin: “Look ye, 
brother, two foot and a-half in the shoulders.” 
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Mat. Why, how now, you ill-begotten, impertinent young booby! You don’t 
call Names, do you? 
Tim. Don’t you make a Body ashamed then. 


(2) From un, ii: The interview with Sylvia, to whom his mother recom- 
mends Tim as 


a Man entirely unacquainted with the Vices of the Town, yet good-natur’d and 
Complaisant, and one Handsome enough to please your Fancy too—hold up 
your head Tim. . .. Yes, Madam, I have laid out some Money upon his Educa- 
tion, and I don’t think it ill Bestow’d. Tim has a great deal of good Nature; and 
I think I may say is not an uncomely Person. 

Tim. Why look you there now, Mother, did I not make it in my Bargain, you 
should not commend me before my Face—why, Madam, these are always her 
Tricks. . . .* I wish I had an Opportunity to speak for my self; when the old 
Woman isn’t by, I could tell you some Things that I’m sure would make you 
have a Kindness for me. Pray, Madam, perswade my Mother to leave us alone, 
for a minute or two, (You’ll wish you had.) [aside to Sylvia.] 

Syl. What can this Fool mean? [aside.] Ay, pray, Mrs. Matchall, comply with 
Mr. Timothy’s request. 

Mat. Ay, Ay, I dare venture Tim. [Exit. Match.] 

Tim. I’m glad the old Woman’s gone, for you must know, she has a mind to 
make a Fool of me, but I am wiser than she thinks I am; I know very well, that 
such a fine young Lady as you are, expect a fine young gentleman; besides, I am 
engaged already, therefore for Mr. Freeman’s Sake, who’s to marry my sister, 
and a couple of Pieces he gave me, I resign all my Right and Title to you, and 
have brought this letter from his friend Truelove, who is a very honest good- 
natur’d gentleman, and every Word the old Fudge my Mother has told you 
about him are damnable Lies. 

Syl. Are you sure of this? 

Tim. Sure of it? yes, that I am; and it was all done, that they might get you 
to marry me, but that you know can’t be done, for I’m bespoke.” 

Syl. No, no, Mr. Timothy, you’re in no Manner of Danger from me—but we 
must carry it so, that your Mother may not suspect what you have been telling 
me. 

Tim. No, if she should, she’ll beat my Brains out—but we’ll be too cunning 
for her, we’ll go in to her, and seem to be very fond, and then, if she thinks I’ve 
plaid my Part well, mayhap she may tip me a Tester. 

Syl. You’re a perfect Politician Mr. Timothy; I protest I did not think you 
had so good a Genius. 

Tim. O mun, I’m not such a Fool as People take me for—come pray give me 
your hand. [Exeunt.] 


% Cf. ibid., p. 210. Humphry to Sir Harry: “You are a pure fellow for a father. This is 
always your tricks, to make a great fool of one before company.” 

%5 Cf. ibid., p. 237. Humphry to Biddy Tipkin: “It happens very well if you hate me.. . 
for to tell you truly .. . there is another fine woman, as I am informed, that is in some 
hopes of having me.” 
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Timothy is not Tony, but he could very well be a cousin of his. And al- 
though a reading of this play by Goldsmith is not an indispensable for 
She Stoops, I consider it probable that such a reading did take place. 


VI 


There are thus, on internal evidence, grounds for believing that in 
the framing of Tony, Goldsmith was under obligation to five old plays: 
The Lancashire Witches, The Tender Husband, The Wild Gallant (and 
possibly George Dandin), Woman’s Wit, and The Lottery. In the case of 
some of these, additional evidence to support a knowledge of them by 
Goldsmith might be cited.” 

I have, I admit, no external evidence to present. But surely it is fairly 
sage to assume that Goldsmith would have been familiar with the play 
by Moliére and all of the English plays except perhaps The Lottery. As 
journalist and essayist, he had been interested in the theatre for years 
before he tried a play himself, and had been an admirer, as he tells us in 
the preface of The Good Natur’d Man, of the “poets of the last age” (by 
which, according to my reading, he certainly meant not the Elizabethans, 
but the dramatists of the Restoration and early eighteenth century). 
Surely he would have owned and been familiar with sets of Dryden, 
Steele, Cibber, and Shadwell. The Lottery is in not quite so good a posi- 
tion, since it does not appear to have been acted or printed after 1728. 
But this of course does not rule out the possibility of Goldsmith’s having 
bought and read it. And the internal evidence seems to me decidedly in 
favor of his having done so. 

By the confluence of suggestions from models in the older drama, then, 
it was decided in advance that Goldsmith’s booby would be fond of 
horses, hunting, ale, and low company (Shadwell); that he would be 
averse to marrying his cousin, would ally himself with her to deceive her 
aunt, and would be instrumental in helping her to the man of her choice 


26 For example: Some details and perhaps the idea for the group portrait of the Primrose 
family in The Vicar, ch. xv1, would appear to have come from The Tender Husband, 1, ii. 
Goldsmith’s interest in witchcraft, exhibited in The Bee no. vit (Nov. 24, 1759), may either 
have grown from, or led him to, Shadwell’s play. And I suggest that the famous bailiff 
scene in The Good Natur’d Man may be a much “cleaned-up” version of rv, i, in The Wild 
Gallant, where Constance and Isabelle, happening in at Justice Trice’s, catch Loveby in 
bad company which the embarrassed hero is compelled to try to pass off as ‘‘Persons of 
Quality of my acquaintance.” In Dryden they are “Lady” DuLake and a trio of whores, so 
that Loveby has about as little chance of concealing the true character of the company as 
has Honeywood with his bailiffs. However, Goldsmith may also have had in mind an anec- 
dote about Steele’s having once put some bailiffs into livery in order to conceal his financial 
straits from his guests. (See Austin Dobson, Richard Steele, English Worthies Series, 1886, 
p. 222). Did Goldsmith get the bailiffs from the anecdote about Steele, the mold of his 
comic scene from the Dryden play? 
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(Steele); that he would be encouraged to throw off parental authority by 
the discovery that he was of age (Steele); that he would be loud-voiced 
and physically bumptious (Steele) and illiterate (Steele, Dryden, Mo- 
liére); that he would be the son of a mother for whom he had no respect, 
and whose life he would make a burden by practical jokes the harder for 
her to bear because he was too big for her to discipline (Cibber), and, 
nevertheless, that he would be her pride and joy (The Lottery); that in- 
stead of a father, it would be this doting mother who was trying to marry 
him off and whom he would undertake to deceive by pretending com- 
pliance (The Lottery); and that in his aid of his rival, he would not be a 
dupe, but a full party to the intrigue (The Lottery). 

Goldsmith, of course, blended and developed these suggestions with 
surpassing brilliance. The “‘country justices and farmers” reported by 
Shadwell to be Young Hartfort’s drinking companions flower into the 
Three Jolly Pigeons mob, including little Aminadab, who, though it was 
his calling in life to dance a bear, took care his bear should dance only 
to “the very genteelest of tunes, ‘Water Parted,’ or the minuet in Ari- 
adne.” Tony himself blossoms similarly. Where Cibber’s Johnny merely 
nails his mother to the floor with a gimlet and enjoys her inability to get 
loose, Tony brings the art of mother-baiting to the level of real genius— 
as when he first abstracts the jewels from his mother’s bureau and gives 
them to Hastings, then encourages her to tell Constance that they can- 
not be found, and offers to “bear witness,” and then, when his mother 
discovers their disappearance and tries to tell him that they really are 
missing, mischievously affects to believe that she is doing a good job of 
pretending according to agreement, and goads her nearly to distraction 
with repetitions of the line “I can bear witness to that.” 

Interesting, likewise, are the changes by which Goldsmith intends to 
center his booby in the play: for example, he (1) makes Tony (not an un- 
important rustic) the personage who takes charge when the benighted 
gentlemen from London ask directions, (2) places Tony’s discovery 
that he is of age at the end of the play, where it becomes the means of 
finally thwarting his mother and bringing the love affair of Hastings and 
Constance to a successful conclusion, and (3) uses Tony’s inability to 
read longhand to provide—just when the elopement plot is about to 
succeed—a reversal, as his mother gets hold of the letter and learns all. 
And this reversal, of course, is designed only to enable Tony to save the 
day again! 

In fact, the thing which impresses one most is the amazing degree to 
which Goldsmith has assimilated these hints from older plays. Scarcely 
any verbal reminiscences come through. It is as if he had read the plays 
years before and then done no conscious thinking at all about them, while 
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subconsciously his sense of humor worked and turned over selected motifs 
and put them through a sea-change. Sometimes the bit comes out so 
changed in application that one can scarcely be sure it is the same. In 
Steele, Sir Harry assures Tipkin that though Humphry has been “bred 
up to respect and silence before his parents . . . sometimes in the kitchen, 
or the kennel—he’s the loudest of ’em all.’’ Did this become Tony’s not 
very encouraging to a lover—and, without doubt, libelous—remark 
upon his pretty cousin to Hastings? 


Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent! 
Tony. Ay, before company. But when she’s with her play-mates, she’s as loud 
as a hog in a gate.”® 


Thus the upshot of this paper should not be to impugn Goldsmith’s 
originality: on the contrary. But that Tony owes so much to boobies in 
earlier dramatic literature will perhaps explain why he has persistently 
reminded readers of such ideal creations of the comic imagination as 
Shakespeare’s Puck. However exquisitely entertaining and flawlessly 
consistent, Goldsmith’s booby is, one feels, not of earth. One wonders at 
him, as Shelley at the Skylark. 

In Tony’s case Goldsmith’s genius is revealed as the sort that works 
with literary materials rather than from life direct. It is my impression 
that this principle holds, in the main, for both his comedies, which seem 
to result not from first-hand observation and copying after nature, but 
from reworkings of conventional materials by his highly creative sense 
of the comic. This makes his plays very different in effect from such 
comedies as The Man of Mode or Bartholomew Fair. She Stoops to Con- 
quer is not a monumental study of the world as it wagged in 1773. It is 
the product of the writer’s imagination turning in upon itself, for its 
own delight refining and combining the lively but coarser stuff of earlier 
makers into a new creation, fit to express its own spirit of geniality, 
taste, and exquisite humor. 

JoHN HARRINGTON SMITH 

Washington University 


27 Mermaid ed., p. 210. 8 7, i. 








LVII 


NOTES ON THE STANZA OF ROSSETTI’S 
“THE BLESSED DAMOZEL” 


TUDENTS of Rossetti have felt a certain amount of curiosity about 
the origin of the stanza of “The Blessed Damozel.’”’ The stanza itself 
is a matter of no great importance, but its study brings up two rather 
interesting points: (1) it throws some light on the development of one 
poet’s feeling for verse; (2) it suggests the limitations of our ordinary 
metrical terminology. Described in conventional terms of accents, feet, 
and rhyme scheme, Rossetti’s stanza is the stanza of “The Village 
Blacksmith” (which has a gratuitous rhyme in stanza 1, line 3), “The 
Slave’s Dream,” and “The Music Grinders.” Yet, so far as I know, no 
critic has suggested the influence of Longfellow or Holmes, although the 
three American poems were published respectively in 1839, 1842, and 
1836, and “The Blessed Damozel’’ in 1850. Nor do I think that, quite 
apart from the subject matter, any critic could mistake a stanza of “The 
Blessed Damozel” for the work of either Longfellow or Holmes. Waller, 
rejecting an Italian original suggested by Mégroz, mentions the six-line 
stanzas of ‘The Ancient Mariner,” but doesn’t seem to think highly of 
his own suggestion. 


One could much more reasonably go to Coleridge than to Ciullo d’Alcamo for a 


model: It ceased; yet still the sails made on 


A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 
Although even here the rhythmical differences are immediately apparent.' 


Saintsbury apparently regards the stanza as an original but natural 
modification of ballad metre. ‘‘There is nothing very singular about the 
metre of this great poem, which is merely common measure prolonged 
to a six with an extra couplet.’” As a rule, writers on prosody seem sat- 
isfied to assume that the stanza is a ballad stanza and derived from 
Coleridge. I have not, however, come across any discussion of the extent 
to which Rossetti was conscious of Coleridge as a model, or any study of 
the “rhythmical differences” which Waller refers to. I shall try to show 
that Rossetti regarded the stanza originally as a ballad stanza and first 
used it when he was strongly influenced by Coleridge. I shall also try to 
1R. D. Waller, “The Blessed Damozel,” MLR, xxvi (April, 1931), 139. 


2 Saintsbury, History of English Prosody, 111, 310. Saintsbury goes on to discuss the effect 
of the rhyme scheme. 
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point out the nature of the “rhythmical differences” which later tended 
to conceal the stanza’s origin. 

There can be no question that, structurally, the stanza is identical 
with the six-line stanzas of ‘“The Ancient Mariner.” It is a six-line stanza 
4343 4 3, rhyming x a x a x a. Neither can there be any doubt that 
Rossetti was familiar with the stanza in Coieridge and elsewhere. William 
Michael Rossetti’s note on his brother’s reading, frequently quoted, refers 
to “boyish fancies for Walter Scott and Byron,” to “the old English or 
Scottish ballads,” and to “Edgar Poe and Coleridge along with Tenny- 
son.” ... “But Coleridge was not so distinctly or separately in the as- 
cendant at any particular period of youth as several others.”* There are 
six-line stanzas of this sort in the various collections of popular ballads, 
though they are less frequent in the early collections than in Kittredge 
and Child. In Percy’s Reliques, for instance, there are only twenty-one 
in the three volumes, as against fifteen in “The Ancient Mariner” alone. 
Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border has four such stanzas in “The 
Young Tamlane” and one in “Erlinton.” “The young Tamlane”’ is, of 
course, a charming poem, and one that Rossetti might be expected to 
like, but it bears no recognizable similarity to anything in Rossetti’s 
early work. Scott did not use the stanza himself, so far as I know, except 
once in “Alice Brand.” In “The Ancient Mariner,” on the other hand, 
there are fifteen such stanzas, with a sixteenth rhyming a b a b a b. 
This stanza and a five-line stanza rhyming x a b b a are the two common- 
est variants. Three other variants Coleridge used a single time. 

Another item in William Michael’s list is Bailey’s Festus. In that poem 
there is an inserted ballad, twenty-two stanzas long. Three of the first 
four stanzas and one later stanza are of the type under discussion. Al- 
though there are some striking similarities in thought between Festus 
and “The Blessed Damozel,” the ballad itself has little significance. It 
merely confirms my theory that Rossetti was familiar with the stanza 
as a ballad stanza. 

In fact, here was a fairly conspicuous stanza, ready-made and waiting 
for some one to take it and use it as a basic stanza instead of a variant. 
Longfellow, with very much the same literary background as Rossetti, 
used it twice before the date of ‘The Blessed Damozel,”—in “‘The Village 
Blacksmith” in 1839 and in “The Slave’s Dream” in 1842. Holmes used 
it for humorous effect in ““The Music Grinders,” 1836. Here again, the 
“rhythmical differences”—and an extra rhyme in the first stanza of ‘“‘The 
Village Blacksmith’’—tend to conceal the structural kinship. 


3 Ellis, Collected Works (1911), Introduction, p. xv. 
4 “The Village Blacksmith is in conventional ballad measure, but it is not an imitation of 
the folk ballad tradition.” G. W. Allen, American Prosody (1935), p. 167. 
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Now for Rossetti’s early handling of the stanza. He first used it in 
“The Ballad of Jan Van Hunks.” Of this poem Waller remarks that “the 
stanza is that of ‘The Blessed Damozel,” rather more carelessly man- 
aged.’’® According to my theory the carelessness in the handling is not 
carelessness, but merely the evidence of an attempt to write in the ballad 
manner.® 

According to William Michael the poem was written “perhaps in 1846 
rather than 1847, and nearly completed at the time.” The available ver- 
sions are late revisions, but in the Duke University Library Manuscript 
the stanzas of the first sheet seem to be from a very early draft.’ Strictly 
speaking, then, only the first 44 lines can be taken as evidence. On the 
other hand, there is no conspicuous metrical difference between the early 
stanzas and the late ones, and it seems safe to assume that metrical re- 
visions were pretty consistently in the spirit of the original version. 

Along with “Jan Van Hunks” it is interesting to consider Rossetti’s 
translation of Biirger’s “Lenore,’”’ made probably in 1844. This also is a 
ballad, and bears certain marked resemblances to “The Ancient Mari- 
ner.” The stanza is an eight-line stanza. Biirger’s stanza isa 43434433 
stanza, rhyming a b a bc cd d. Rossetti throws out the first rhyme, and 
lengthens the final couplet, so that his stanza consists of the English 
ballad quatrain plus two octosyllabic couplets (43434444,xaxab 
b cc). For the reminiscence of Coleridge one need only compare two 
passages from “The Ancient Mariner’ (not from consecutive stanzas) 
and two from “Lenore” (from consecutive stanzas). 


Coleridge: About, about, in reel and rout 
The death fires danced at night. 


To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro and in and out 

The wan stars danced between. 
Rossetti: 

And faster, faster! ring, ring, ring! 

To and fro they sway and swing. 


In and out how the stars danced about, 
And reeled o’er the flashing heaven.® 


5 R.D. Waller, The Rossetti Family, 1824-54 (1932), p. 191. 
* The word ballad in the title cannot be taken as evidence. Its early title, apparently, was 
“The Dutchman’s Wager.” 
7™P. F. Baum, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, An Analytical List of Manuscripts in the Duke 
University Library (1931), p. 17. 
5 There is no reeling or dancing in Biirger; in fact, no stars at all at this point. 
Haho! haho! ha hopp hopp hopp! 
Fort ging’s im sausenden Galopp; 
Der volle Mond schien helle; 
Wie ritten die Toten so schnelle!— 
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Now metrically “Lenore,” “Jan Van Hunks,” and “The Ancient 
Mariner” are closely related. I take it that certain metrical freedoms 
and peculiarities are to be regarded as part of the tradition of the literary 
ballad. They are not obligatory, but they are very common. I should 
cite (a) a vigorous rhythm with the stresses well marked, (b) a free use 
of anapests, particularly in the four-stressed lines, (c) a tendency to a 
strong caesura after the second foot in the odd lines, accompanied fre- 
quently by (d) internal rhyme. All these characteristics are present in 
“Jan Van Hunks” and still more conspicuous in “Lenore.” The first 
point can hardly be handled statistically, but the figures for the other 
three points are clear. 

“Jan Van Hunks” is freely anapestic. There are 32 anapests in the 44 
lines that we know to be early; over 150 in the entire poem (276 lines). 
Even allowing for differences of opinion about individual lines, well over 
half of the four-stressed lines seem to break definitely after the second 
foot. The internal rhymes are few in comparison with the 51 of “The 
Ancient Mariner” or the 26 of “Lenore,” but they do occur. (The in- 
ternal rhymes of the “Lenore” are Rossetti’s addition. Biirger has only 
one. Scott’s “William and Helen” has 12.) Altogether, one can hardly 
read “Lenore” and “Jan Van Hunks” together without feeling that Ros- 
setti was writing the same kind of verse in both peoms, and writing it 
under the influence of Coleridge. That is to say, in “Jan Van Hunks” 
he thinks of his stanza as a ballad stanza and handles it accordingly. 

Now we come to “The Blessed Damozel.” The metrical mannerisms 
of the ballad have almost completely disappeared. There are no internal 
rhymes. There are very few anapests, only nine in 150 lines. There is no 
violent halving of the four-stressed lines. The pronounced rhythm char- 
acteristic of the ballad is entirely missing. Instead, we have a kind of 
shifting, hesitant rhythm that is practically unique in English verse. 

The special quality of the verse, as I analyze it, is due to the frequent 
juxtaposition of heavy syllables. I should say “the occurrence of spon- 
dees and almost-spondees,” except for the fact that there is considerable 
difference of opinion on the subject of spondees in English verse. But 
however you describe the phenomenor, certain unusual combinations of 
syllables repeat themselves in “The Blessed Damozel.” Two patterns 
in particular are conspicuous. 

Let me illustrate these two arrangements by a single line of Tennyson, 
“Ring out wild bells | to the wild sky.” In the first half of the line, you 
have the semblance of three stressed syllables in a row. In the second 
half, you have two light and two heavy syllables, variously explained, 
according to the predilections of the prosodist, as pyrrhic plus spondee, 
trochee plus spondee, iamb plus spondee, or trochee (or iamb) plus iamb. 
Whatever the terminology, the fact remains that each time the word 
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wild, in an unstressed position, gets a very considerable emphasis. 

In “The Blessed Damozel’’ I find as many as twenty instances of each 
of these types. Even allowing for differences in reading, the effect is still 
remarkable. Take for an example the third line of the poem: “Her blue 
grave eyes were deeper much.” “Her grave blue eyes” might pass as iam- 
bic, but “her blue grave eyes” seems like a deliberate distortion of the 
iambic pattern. The following lines illustrate the same thing. 


From that still look 
The vast waste calm 
In that steep gulph 


Each of the underlined words calls for a definite intensity of stress. 

To illustrate the second of the variations, take the second line of the 
poem: “From the gold bar of Heaven.” Alden puts this first in a list of 
“examples of verses showing conflict between the normal prose-accent, 
where—as commonly read—the prose—(word) accent triumphs.’’® Here 
again, though some lines may be susceptible of different readings, there 
are a good many that repeat the same pattern. Frequently, as in Alden’s 
illustration, the most significant word is a monosyllabic adjective. 


Was yellow, like ripe corn 
Their virginal chaste names 

To the deep wells of light 

Went by her like thin flames’ 


It is obvious, I think that departures from a metrical pattern are more 
important in short lines. In iambic pentameter the beat of the line is 
sufficiently established, and a substitution can be regarded as incidental. 
In iambic trimeter, on the other hand, a single trochee or spondee alters 
the nature of the line, and a trochee and spondee in the same line will 
leave only one basic foot and may thus entirely conceal the iambic 
norm. With this in mind, it is worth while considering the three-stressed 
lines by themselves. Of 75 lines (Germ Version, 1850) there are only 32 
that I can regard as regularly iambic. Four lines have anapests; nine 
begin with a trochee (the commonest of all variations in English iambic 
verse) ; five have a trochee in the second foot, thus throwing two stresses 
together; four I am uncertain of."' Eleven have the pyrrhic and spondee 


*R. M. Alden, English Verse (1926), p. 7. 

10 There is one interesting line in the ballad from Festus, mentioned above: “In a dark 
cave, with one weak light.”” Otherwise, the metrical handling is conventional. 

1 The second line of the famous symphony of names is debatable. If Margaret is a dactyl, 
the line is most unusual]. Or did Rossetti say Marg’ret? Saintsbury feels that Margaret “is 
not indisputably an integral dactyl.” (History of English Prosody, 11, 523 n.) 
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pattern; ten have three stressed syllables together. Certainly these 
figures show a remarkable range of variation in the handling of a short 
line. 

In this connection it is interesting to see what Rossetti did when he 
revised the poem for The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine in 1856. He 
made 35 changes. Thirteen of them are metrically negligible (from to 
in, cast to laid, etc.), and certain others completely rewrite the line. 
Eleven of the changes, however, eliminate spondees or the juxtaposition 
of stressed syllables. 


Germ 1856 
Her blue brave eyes Her eyes knew more 
Than a deep water Than waters still’d 
On the neck meetly For service meetly 
Yet now, here in— Yet now, and in 
In which Space is In which is Space 
She could scarce see She scare could see 
The vast waste calm Of worlds that swarm 
In that steep gulph Within the gulph 
Whose lamps tremble Whose lamps are stirred 
We were—being as then Awhile, forever now 
Mid the poised spheres In distant spheres 


More than half of the metrical revisions accomplish a single end; they 
make regular the iambic beat of the line. It seems clear that in Ros- 
setti’s own mind the original line was not perfectly iambic.” 

One other interesting point is the treatment of the same stanza in 
“Algernon Stanhope.” The lines “Sacred to the Memory of Algernon 
R. G. Stanhope” exist in a dated manuscript of September, 1847. By 
this time Rossetti had freed his stanza from the conventional manner- 
isms of the ballad. There are only sixteen anapests; no internal rhymes; 
no marked caesuras. The three-stressed lines are pretty regular except 
for the familiar trochaic substitution in the first foot. The juxtaposition 
of stressed syllables, though less conspicuous than in “The Blessed 
Damozel,” is certainly present. There are twenty or more lines that 


12 The revisions would have to be completely reconsidered in the light of the manuscript 
in the Morgan Library if that manuscript should be established as genuinely early. It is 
dated 1847. Knickerbocker (Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel,” Studies in Philology, 29, 
July, 1932, p. 496) says that “it wil] perhaps suffice here to say that the manuscript is cer- 
tainly genuine and that the text apparently represents the earliest extant version of the 
poem.” On the other hand, Sanford has shown conclusively, I think, that the manuscript 
is later than it purports to be and probably very considerably Jater. (J. A. Sanford, “The 
Morgan Library Manuscript of Rossetti’s ‘The Blessed Damozel’,” Studies in Philology, 
35, July, 1938). If it is later than 1850, it has no bearing on this particular discussion. 
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might be scanned with spondees, and a few that can hardly be scanned 
any other way. 

At thy warm heart 

Have their deep joys 

And strange high thoughts 

Let thy curl-shaded face 

With the old childish grace 

Like a bad dream 

Make his breast heave and his pale brow 

And wise calm Charity 


Feeble as the poem is in almost every respect, it would be interesting 
metrically if it preceded ‘The Blessed Damozel”’ and could be regarded 
as an experiment in a new metrical technique. 

No one can study metre and scansion without realizing the wide di- 
vergence in the reading of individual lines. Even so, two things seem 
clear. The “Blessed Damozel” stanza, as Rossetti first conceived it, was 
a ballad stanza in the manner of Coleridge. The metrical individuality 
of “The Blessed Damozel” comes largely from a tendency to vary the 
iambic pattern with spondees rather than anapests. 


ELIZABETH JACKSON 
University of Minnesota 
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LVIII 


UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS ON DA PONTE’S 
ITALIAN LIBRARY 


HE appointment of Lorenzo Da Ponte in 1825 as professor of Ital- 

ian in Columbia College failed to arouse any considerable interest 
among the students of the institution in the study of the language. As 
was the case with the other modern foreign languages, the study of 
Italian remained optional. In fact Da Ponte had no chair in the Faculty 
and no salary, and he received only the fees of the students who chose 
his courses. Despite his insistent offers to the trustees of the college, all 
aiming at putting the study of Italian on a firmer basis in the curriculum, 
he remained, as he humorously styled himself, professor sine exemplo.* 
It is true that during his long residence in New York City, Da Ponte 
taught his native tongue privately to no less than two thousand students, 
but he was not satisfied with these sporadic results, for his constant aim 
was to make the Italian language and literature generally available to 
an increasing number of American students. When he finally became 
convinced that the trustees of the college were firm in their unwillingness 
to change their actual statutes which would have placed Italian as a 
subject of study in the curriculum, Da Ponte turned his efforts in other 
directions in the hope that he might thus perpetuate the rich heritage 
of the Italian language, literature, and culture on American soil. He 
thought that the next best means by which to accomplish this purpose 
was to establish a permanent, carefully selected, and ever increasing 
Italian library. Taking advantage of a celebration held in his honor on 
the occasion of his seventy-ninth birthday (March 10, 1828), Da Ponte 
delivered an oration to a select audience of pupils and friends, with the 


1 See Howard R. Marraro, Da Ponte and Foresti: the introduction of Italian at Colum- 
bia. Columbia University Quarterly, xx1x (1937), 23-32. Da Ponte was not a member of the 
Board of the College, although records in the Columbiana Collection of the University show 
that between 1828 and 1838, he attended three of the weekly meetings of the Board of the 
College: that of October 20, 1829, on the death of President Harris, and those of January 
20 and 23, 1830, when the Board discussed a system of public lectures that the Trustees 
wished to institute. It seems doubtful whether Da Ponte’s status as a Columbia professor 
was anything more definite than the appointment of John Griscom who was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry at Columbia in 1813, and who had never commenced instruction in 
the College in 1820, when Renwick took his place, or that Da Ponte was any more a Pro- 
fessor of Italian at Columbia than was Professor Berteau, Professor of French Language 
and Literature, 1839-66, or Professor Velasquez de la Cadena, Professor of Spanish Lan- 
guage and Literature at Columbia, 1830-60. In 1858 the President, Trustees, and professors 
apparently forgetting that the institution already possessed professors of French and 
Spanish recommended that such professors be appointed. The writer is indebted to Mr. 
Roger Howson, Associate in History at Columbia, for this information. 
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specific object of interesting them in becoming subscribers to the pro- 
jected Italian library. Though everyone had applauded his plan, his 
triumph ended in fine words. The oration won for him only one sub- 
scriber! 

Yet Da Ponte’s house was filled with books, and quite aside from his 
intense and sincere desire to spread a knowledge of his native language 
in America, his purse was empty. Therefore, he decided to sell these 
books to American libraries. Fortunately, living with Da Ponte at the 
time was his good friend Mr. Gulian Verplanck, a Congressman, whom 
he (Da Ponte) describes in his Memoirs, as “‘a most cultivated person, 
a patron of letters and enjoying great prestige in Congress.”* One day 
Da Ponte gave him a catalogue of his books, begging him to show it to 
the directors of the Library of Congress in Washington with a view to 
securing him, if possible, “the honor of supplying their excellent collec- 
tion with some works in Italian.”’ Mr. Verplanck was successful, for with 
the cooperation of Mr. Everett,‘ he was able to procure for Da Ponte 
an order for a considerable number of selected and expensive works, in- 
cluding magnificent editions of Dante’s Divina Commedia, of Ariosto and 
Alfieri, the Rerum Italicarum Scriptores of Muratori (which he was the 
first to import to America), and the works of Tiraboschi and Visconti. 
This financial assistance of more than four hundred dollars came to Da 
Ponte at a time when he was receiving a large shipment of other books 
on science and mathematics, including the works of Manfredi, Riccati, 
Cagnoli, Brunacci, Cardinali, Guglielmini, Vallisnieri, Lami, Gori, 
Morelli, Lanzi, Venturoli, and Micali. In his Memoirs (p. 476) Da Ponte 
insists that the object of these Italian importations was to confound cer- 
tain friends “who stubbornly maintained that, in the more serious and 
austere branches, Italy was not to be compared with Germany, forget- 
ting or pretending to forget that c’est de Il’ Italie que nous tenons les sciences 
(as an ingenuous French writer admits in the preface to the Encyclo- 
pédie).” 

The following hitherto unpublished correspondence from Da Ponte to 
Verplanck refers to their personal relations and to Da Ponte’s efforts to 


2 Memoirs of Lorenzo Da Ponte. Translated by Elizabeth Abbott from the Italian: 
edited by Arthur Livingston (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1929), pp. 474-475. 

3 Gulian Crommelin Verplanck (1786-1870). Author and Congressman. Graduated from 
Columbia College in 1801. Admitted to the bar in 1807. From 1821 to 1824, he was profes- 
sor in the General Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church in New York. Elected to 
the New York Assembly in 1820, 1821, and 1822, devoting himself chiefly to educational 
matters. Largely because of his opposition to the high tariff, in 1824 he was elected to the 
House of Representatives. Served in the New York Senate from 1838 to 1841. 

* Edward Everett (1794-1865). From 1825 to 1835 he was Congressman from Massachu- 
setts. 
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found an Italian library, and when this failed, to sell Italian books to 
the Library of Congress. The original manuscripts, in Italian, are in the 
Library of the New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park West, 
New York City. They are printed here with the kind permission of the 
Director, Mr. A. J. Wall. 


em . N. Y. 8. Feb°. 1828 
Stimatis™*. Sigt. 

Il suo sig. figlio € venuto ieri da me per dirmi ch’ella avrebbe intenzione di 
venir ad abitare con me il mese di maggio, e d’aver il sud*. figlio con lei. De- 
sideroso di accomodarla nel miglior modo, la prego dirmi esattamente quello che 
le occorre, e sopratutto in qual parte della citta le piacerebbe meglio abitare, 
perché ho in vista diverse case, tra le quali una in White, una in Walker, una in 
Morris St, e un’altra in Broadway,’ in ognuna delle quali credo che potrei darle 
due camere, dal pid o meno simili a quelle ch’ella occupa al presente, solo al pian 
terreno, invece d’essere al primo piano. E anche di questo non sono sicuro, perché 
forse il Sigt. Anderson® non avra obbiezione di prenderle. Quand’ella m’avra dette 
le sue intenzioni le risponderd, e le dird tutto pid precisam*. Quanto a’ termini 
non credo che tra lei e me vi possano essere difficolta; s’ella ha piacere di venir a 
stare nella mia casa io certo l’ho uguale d’aver nella mia casa alcuno de Sig’. 
Verplanck, con cui sono legato da tanti anni co’ nodi della pid stretta e cordiale 
amicizia. La sola cosa che le posso dire su questo proposito, é che la sola situazione 
della casa pud far qualche differenza. Ho veduto il Sig'. Duer,’ e l’ho trovato 
dispostissimo a favorirmi. Annunzieré il progetto su’ fogli per radunare i sotto- 
scriventi, e il primo martedi di Marzo spero che potré mandarle la quantita 
necessaria all’esecuzione. La prego graziarmi di pronti riscontri, ed ho l’onore 


di essere Dev™, Obbl=, Ser, 
(Signed) Lorenzo Da PontTE 


P. S. In questo momento ricevo una lettera d’Italia coll’annunzio d’alcuni altri 

libri per la nostra libreria, e credo con un pacchetto che contiene tutte l’opere 

del sigt. Mathias,* da presentare alla medesima libreria! Se riesco nel mio disegno 
“Non omnis moriar 


5 At the time Da Ponte probably lived at 343 Greenwich Street. From 1829 to 1836 
his residence at 342 Broadway was quite pretentious. (Da Ponte, of. cit., 416.) 

6 Henry James Anderson (1799-1875). Professor of Mathematics and astronomy in Co- 
lumbia College 1825-50. Anderson had boarded with Da Ponte while a student of medicine 
and for several years after his Columbia appointment. Married Da Ponte’s daughter, 
Fanny, on Aug. 3, 1831. See Lamb’s Biographical Dictionary of the United States (1900), 1, 
89-90. 

7 Duer, William Alexander. President of Columbia College, 1829-40. 

§ Mathias, Thomas James (1754?-1835). Author of The Pursuits of Literature (1794); 
Com ponimentilirici de’ pin illustri poeti d’ Italia. New ed. 4 v. D. (Naples, 1819) ; Poesie liriche 
€ prose toscane (London, 1810); and edited Crescimbeni’s Commentarj intorno all’istoria della 
poesia italiana, 1803. 
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In rear: 
Hon: GuLian C. VERPLANCK 
Washington City 
Poststamp: New York: Feb 9: Free 


N. Y. 28 Feb. 1828 
Stimatis™. Sig. 

Ho procurato di trovare una casa migliore di quella ove ora abito, ma non ho 
potuto trovarla. Resterd dunque ove sono, e se le piace, le daré la camera di fronte 
a pian terreno, e una camera al terzo piano per dormirvi col di lei figlio. In altra 
maniera non credo che potrei accomodarla. La prego rispondermi subito e farmi 
sapere se cid le conviene. Quanto a’ termini io saré contento di lasciarli proporre 
da Lei. Credo che non le spiacera di pagare quello ch’ella paga alla Sig™. Smith, 
colle med™. condizioni. In caso ch’ella si contenti della nostra tavola potra, se 
le piace, esser accomodata anche pel pranzo, e paghera a proporzione del tempo, 
quello che a Lei parra giusto. Il Sigt. D'. Anderson rimarra con noi, e so che la 
sua societa le sara piacevole. 

Lunedf, 10 marzo, reciterd nella mia casa un discorso sulla letteratura italiana. 
Avré probabil. buon numero di spettatori, perché essendo quello il 79. anni- 
versario del mio giorno natalizio, i miei benevoli allievi son soliti festeggiarlo, 
onorandomi della loro presenza.* Spero che mi verra fatto d’ottenere molti 
sottoscriventi per la mia biblioteca, e il di dopo fard i passi necessari per in- 
corporarla. Non ho potuto farlo prima, perché com’ella sa bisogna scegliere i 
Direttori, o sia Trustees nel sec®. martedi del mese. Spero di riuscire, e il resto 
lo lascio alla bonta de’ miei protettori, ed amici, e particolarm*. a Lei. Ho 
intanto l’onore di protestarmi 

Dev’. e Rispettos™*. Servidore 
(Signed) Lorenzo Da PonTE 


Dear Sir,?° 

I take the liberty to make use of a part of M'. Da Ponte’s letter for the purpose 
of inquiring of you whether any effort will be made this session of Congress, to 
obtain the passage of an Act explanatory of the language of the Tariff with re- 
spect to the duties on Latin and Greek books printed before a certain date. I 
believe that the interest of no single individual would be opposed to that con- 
struction which makes such books dutiable at 4 cts. a volume. Indeed the provi- 
sions of the tariff of books appear to me insignificant and absurd on any other 
interpretations. Facilities afforded to the importation of ancient and modern 
Latin works (and I should suppose to all books printed before the date referred to 
in the Act) would do more to promote a spirit of literary research in this country 
than almost any thing else, and could not possibly interfere with any person’s 
interests or pursuits. I am sure any exertions on your part to procure an Act 


* In his Memoirs Da Ponte states that he had impelling reasons for publishing the oration 
which he called: “Oration of Lorenzo Da Ponte Delivered before his Pupils and Friends on 
the Evening of the Tenth of March in the Year 1828, the Seventy-ninth Anniversary of his 
Life.” (Da Ponte, op. cit., 475.) 

10 Mr. Anderson’s letter is in English. 
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authorizing the liberal construction of the Tariff in this particular would obtain 
for you the universal thanks of the literary and scientific world. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Henry JAMES ANDERSON 

In rear: 

Hon. GULIAN C. VERPLANCK 

Washington City 
Dist. Columbia 
Poststamp: New York: Feb: 29. 
Answered—offer accepted. 
N. Y. 9. Gene. 1829 

Stimatis ™°. Sig’. 

Ho udito con molta soddisfazione dal Sig". Guglielmino quello ch’ella gli scrisse 
a proposito de’ miei libri, ed io me le professo estremamente obbligato per tutto 
cid ch’ella si compiace di fare a vantaggio della nostra letteratura, ed a commodo 
mio che veramente sara un gran commodo per me se nelle ristrettezze nelle quali 
ora mi trovo in grazia di questa mia poco gradita intrapresa di stabilire una bi- 
blioteca permanente in New York, potré in qualche via uscir di briga vendendone 
per una certa somma a direttori di codesta libreria." E se questa somma giungesse 
a 400 piastre tra i 30 volumi del Muratori e i classici di cui ella fa cenno, credo che 
mi prenderei la liberta di offrire in dono tutte quell’opere ch’ho ricevuto e dal Sig*. 
Mathias, e da molti altri alla biblioteca di Washington piuttosto che a questa. Ne 
ho gia in mano 30 volumi, e mi vennero da pid rispettabili letterati d’Italia. Ne 
aspetto molti altri, ma quelli che sono in mia possessione sono i seguenti. 


Opere del Sig'. Mathias voli 12 in 8° 
De. del Sigt. Pananti De. 3 in 8 
De. del Sigt. M. Colombo 3 in 8° 
Codice di Napoleone offerto dal Sigt. Radice Antioco 
professore di lett". ital™*. a Dublino 3 
Rime di Petrarca 2 vol. 8° 
Monti tragedie 1 vol. 12 + 
e raccolta di prose 1 vol. 12 
Offerta del Sigt. Panizza professore della Lett. italiana 
nell’Universita di Londra 
Opere del Sigt. Niccolini, famoso tragico moderno 
Fior®°. 3 
Opere del Sigt. D'. Rossetti letterato Triestino 8 legati in sei 
I Promessi Sposi, offerta della Sig™* M. Scott, 
nata Majo 3 
De. un volume di Tragedie 1 
A questi aggiungeré memorie e opere di Lore da 
Ponte i 10 volumi legati in 6 


1 Apparently Da Ponte did not meet with much success in his efforts to sell these Italian 
books to the directors of the Library of Congress, for not more than eleven of the books 
listed in this and the following letters to Mr. Verplanck could be found in the Alphabetical 
Catalogue of the Library of Congress: Authors (Washington: Gov’t. Printing Office, 1864). 
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Oltre a questi cinquanta volumi ne aspetto pid d’altrettanti da libraj, editori, 
ed amici, e avré molto contento che rimangono a perpetua memoria del mio zelo 
nella capitale d’un paese di cui l’amicizia e stima che le professo, mi fece aspirare 
a 80 anni a divenir cittadino. E se piacesse a direttori di codesta biblioteca di 
mandarmi tutte le cattive edizioni ch’ora posseggono, io mi fard un pregio di 
darne loro alcune delle migliori, accordando i prezzi che varranno colla maggiore 
disinteressatezza. Tra queste potete noverare gli Annali d’Italia del med=° 
Muratori, che in 4%. della edizione di Monaco son molto incompleti. Spero che 
l’egregio signor Everett sara rimasto contento del Ramusio"*; ed io tengo a mia 
gloria d’aver potuto somministrare un’opera molto rara a un personaggio rispet- 
tabile. Il Sigt. Troup non mi ha ancora mandato la petizione per il rimborsamento 
de’ dazi; ma mi promise mandarlo oggi o domani. La somma é poco pit di 75 
talleri, e spero che non le sara difficile ottenerla. Mi faccia il favore d’una sollecita 
risposta, perché a dirle il vero urget presentia Turni. Ho l’onore di essere 

Dev™°. ed obb™*. Serre. 
(Signed) L: Da PontE 
In rear: 
G. C. VERPLANCK Esq". 
Washington City 
Poststamp: New York: Jan 9: Free 


N. Y. 23. Gen®. 1829 
Stimatis™. Sig”. 

Le accludo il conto dei libri e la polizza d’assicurazione, che ho creduto di dover 
procurarmi, per non arrischiare la loro perdita in una stagiona, per opinione di 
tutti, molto pericolosa. Spero che questa mia precauzione non dispiacera a co- 
desti Sig’. Direttori, e con questo pensiero aggiungo la spesa di detta assicura- 
zione al valore de’ libri, pregandovi ad un tempo stesso di dir lor da parte mia che 
il solo guadagno ch’io fo, e che m’é assai grato di fare, é la gloria di vedere quelle 
grandi opere nella nobile libreria del Congresso. La storia di Lorenzo" co] Sig". 
Governeur pel Teatro del Bowery mi riservo a narrargliela quando Mad*. Da 
Ponte ritornera da Sunbury, dove fu obbligata andare per evitare se é possibile 
la rovina della famiglia. Ella mi perdoni frattanto se sforzato da pura necessita, 
le chiedo la permissione di mandarle il suo biglietto pel trimestre che corre. Mi 
son lasciato sedurre dal povero Lor®. a segnare una grossa somma con lui, e pel 
4° giorno di Febb°. devo pagar 500 talleri, con pochissima speranza di ricuperarle. 


12 Giambattista Ramusio (1485-1557). Venetian diplomat. Published the famous Navi- 
gationi et viaggi. Venice, 1550, 1556, 1559. 3 volumes. 

18 Lorenzo Luigi Da Ponte (1803-40). Professor of the Italian Language and literature at 
Maryland University and at New York University (1832-40). Author of History of the 
Florentine Republic. 2 volumes, 8° (New York, 1833), and Almachide, a tragedy (1830). He 
edited The Tragedies of Aeschylus (1835). See Francis S. Drake, Dictionary of American 
Biography (1872), p. 727. 

14 Professor Livingston points out that from 1792 to 1831, “whatever the economic and 
political contortions of the head of the family, the element of stability and continuity and, 
after all, prosperity, in the Da Ponte household must be sought in his patient, hard-work- 
ing, self-effacing wife.” (Da Ponte, op. cit., p. 425.) 
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Il Sig". Clossey"* che mi ordina di riverirla ossequiosamente, desidera di venire 
a Washington per insegnare le lingue. Egli é molto versato nel francese, inglese, e 
spagnuolo, e vorrebbe stabilire una classe, simile a quella da me stabilita in New 
York; insegnare cioé una, due, o tutte tre quelle lingue per 12 piastre per 36 le- 
zioni. La prega rispettosam™. dire la sua opinione, e la Matilduccia™ la prega con 
lui. E capacissimo di farlo, ed ha un ottimo metodo d’insegnare. Non ho ancora 
potuto riavere i sepolcri di Foscolo. Ho mandato per ora le sue lettere; ma se non 
convenissero ella pud dedurre la somma dal mio biglietto, e cosi dico del Goldoni, 
e de’ due volumi di Bentivoglio. La mia famiglia, e tutti i nostri amici le inviano 
per me i pid cordiali saluti, e felici auguri, ed io mi pregio d’essere 
Suo Dev™. e Cord™® Serv. ed amico 
(Signed L: Da PontE 
In rear: 
G. VERPLANCK Esq". M. C. 
Washington City 
Poststamp: New York: Jan 23: Free 


N. Y. 12. Feb®. 1829 
Mio Stimatis™. Signore 


Odo dalla favorita sua che i libri sono arrivati in buon ordine a Washington, e 
ne sono lietissimo. Spero ad un tempo stesso che avranno ottenuto l’approvazione 
dei Sig". Direttori di codesta Libreria, non che del mio cortes™®*. amico, e 
patrocinatore Verplanck, e del dotto personaggio che ne fece la scelta. Lo sbaglio 
accaduto nell’ Alfieri e nell’Ariosto lo correggerd immediatame”. Pel Sig’. Hamil- 
ton, se vorra caricarsene, 0 per altra persona se non per lui, Le invierd il volume 
4”, dell’uno, e la vita in due vol'. dell’altro col volumetto di Foscolo che ho gia in 
mia casa. I volumi de’ buoni italiani, che mi mandarono de’ donativi per la mia 
libreria di New York, e che intendo dividere con quella di Washington, gli spedird 
per qualche vascello, o altra occasione, quand’ella avra la bonta di dirmi che questi 
doni saranno graditi. Ieri ho ricevuto da un editore di Firenze la storia della 
letteratura ital™ di Ginguené,”” tradotta nella nostra lingua (con note) dal Pro- 
fessore Perotti. Regalerd anche questa alla Libreria del Congresso, seppure non ha 
gia l’originale francese. Le piaccia parlarmene. Il danaro che ella dice voler man- 
darmi da Washington, arrivera qui molto a tempo se arriva qui sabato, domenica, 
o lunedi prima che il banco si chiuda, avendo io quel giorno una grossa nota da 
pagare pel mio ingannato figlio, oltre tutto l’affitto a questa famosissima secca- 
trice, che dal 1°. di Feb°. in qua é venuta a visitarmi sei volte. Questo é peréd tutta 
l’inconvenienza sperimentata da me pel ritardo del danaro, e non ne senta, la 
prego, alcun rammarico per un oggetto si lieve. S’ella ha fatto qualche passo per la 


4% Miles Franklin Clossey, Jr. Married Da Ponte’s daughter, Louisa, on November 15, 
1809 (Trinity). (Da Ponte’s op. cit., p. 367.) 

16 Matilda Ann Clossey (1815-32), daughter of Louisa and Miles Franklin Clossey, Jr. 
(Da Ponte, op. cit., p. 462.) 

17 Pierre Louis Ginguené (1748-1816). French ambassador at the Court of the King of 
Sardinia. Author of Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie. 2 vols. (Paris, 1824). The Italian translation 
was entitled: Storia della Letteratura Italiane . . . traduzione del professor B. Perotti, 12 
tom. (Milan, 1823-25). 16.° 
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restituzione de’ Day"* la prego parimente parlarmene quando mi onora d’una sua 
lettera. 

Io non credo di ritenere la casa dov’ora abito per l’anno venturo. S’ella perd 
non decide di pigliare una casa con suo fratello, ma solo un alloggiamento mi 
crederei felice se potessi aver la sorte di accomodarla; perché oltre il piacere che 
mi farebbe di avere con me un Sig". si cortese, e benefico come ella é, e come si 
mostré specialm“. in questi ultimi tempi, avrei quello ancora di richiamare alla 
memoria del Sig*. Walton tutto quello che avra forse perduto nella lingua italiana, 
che pareva amare moltissimo. Anche Guglielmo suo figlio pare disposto a studiar- 
la: ed io, Apostolo come sono della nostra bella letteratura, sarei ben lieto di 
dare anche questo ornamento a un giovinetto di si bel talento, e di tanta speranza. 
Mio fratellc non é venuto pel Pedler, ma credo che verra per un vascello Triestino, 
e che portera qualche buon cantante con lui.’* Non voglio dimenticarmi di dirle 
che piacendo si a lei, che al Sig'. Dt. Walton di venire l’anno venturo con noi, 
avro cura di pigliare una casa nella parte della citta che potra pid convenire a Lei 
ed a lui®*; e probabiim*. non avremo con noi se non il Sig". Dottore Anderson, il 


18 Probably Thomas Day, Poems (Chiswick, 1822). (Brit. Poets. v. 58.) 

19 Agostino Da Ponte, Lorenzo’s half-brother, arrived with his daughter, Giulia, on 
February 18, 1830. (Da Ponte, op. cit., pp. 478-480.) The New York Evening Post in its 
issue of April 19, 1830, contained the following announcement: “L’A pe Musicale—the 
new opera, written by Signor Da Ponte and intended for representation at the next appear- 
ance of la Signorina Da Ponte, on Tuesday, has been published. The author of this little 
piece in a short preface, explains the embarrassments with which he had to contend in 
composing a drama suited to the present state of the New York theatre, and to the exact 
qualifications of the few performers here who can take part in an Italian opera. The music 
for the piece has been taken from the most celebrated compositions. The work, a favorable 
reception of which the author informs the New York public “may rouse to loftier flights 
the still cheerful muse of their octogenarian poet,” is to be had at the bookstore of L. & A. 
Da Ponte. Signorina Da Ponte’s performance tomorrow night will draw together a numer- 
ous assembly of musical amateurs and critics. The circumstances of her present appearance 
are more favorable to the successful exertions of her powers than those of the last.” 

The New York Evening Post of April 27, 1830, contained this announcement: “Signorina 
Giulia Da Ponte has the honor of announcing to the public that her first benefit in America 
will take place on Thursday evening next, April 29, when will be presented a new petit- 
comedy Popping the Question, after which a grand entertainment of vocal and instru- 
mental music consisting of whole scenes of character, selected from the most popular works 
of Rossini, Mercatante, Vaccari, Mozart, Cimarosa, etc. in which la Signorina Da Ponte, 
Signor Rosich, and others will appear to conclude with the new farce of My Master’s 
Rival.” 

Professor Odell in his Annals of the New Y ork Stage (111, 485) points out that after several 
appearances Giulia Da Ponte “withdrew from the stage and gracefully returned to the 
more congenial shades of private life,” and that the Musical Bee (L’Ape Musicale) was 
Da Ponte’s old Pasticcio which had ruined him at Vienna. 

*° The January 12, 1830 issue of the New York Evening Post contained the following 
advertisement: “Board & Instruction in Italian. One or two gentlemen can be well accom- 
modated with board and a pleasant room, at the house of the subscriber, No. 342 Broad- 
way, where a knowledge of Italian may be acquired without additional expense. Lorenze 
Da Ponte.” 
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Sig. Mr. Gauran, e il Sig". Sherman. La supplico rispondere si presto che pud a 
questa lettera, e permettermi di protestarmi 
Suo Dev™. e Risp*. Sert*. ed amico 
(Signed) L: Da Ponte 


In rear: 
G. VERPLANCK Esq’. M.C. 
Washington City 
Poststamp: New York: Feb. 13: Free 
New York, 17 Feb». 1830 
Stimatis™. Sig. 

L’estendo distinte grazie pel cortese saluto da Lei mandatomi per mezzo de 
Sig". Professore Anderson, e giacché la scelta de’ libri non s’é ancor fatta per co- 
desta libreria del governo, credo bene di parteciparle l’arrivo di alcuni altri vo- 
lumi, tra quali 


Una bellissima Bibbia poligl. in 8 vol. leg. in vellum $120. 
Le storie di Ammirato in 3 vol. Fe. Leg! ediz. unica 12. 
La storia di ven* di Pietro Bembo di ediz. citata 1 vol. 4 leg. 4. 
La storia di ven. del Nani bel ed. 1 vol. 4 3.30 
L’opere di Manzoni 6 vol. cioé gli Sposi Promessi, le trag. i versi, e le 

prose 3.50 
Il giornale di letterati d’Italia d’Apostolo Zeno 56 vol. 6. 

in 32 (oper. raris™) 32. 
B. Tasso L’Amadigi 1 vol. 4 ed. di Zoppino leg. 4. 
Foscolo prose e versi 1 vol. 8 1.50 
De I Sepolcri 62 
Lettere di Ganganelli 2 v. 12 bel. ed. 2.30 
Commedie di Nota 7 vol. 12 6. 
Paruta discorsi 2 vol. 16 1.25 
Visconti 2 ultimi volumi 5 





$201 .87 


Ora mio caro signore e come amico cortese, e come protettor delle lettere le 
voglio dir una cosa. Io ho fatto quanto potei per istabilire una scelta biblioteca in 
New York di quanto di pid bello ha prodotto |’Italia. Non ci son riuscito, e non 
credo cHe riuscird. Ma i miei mezzi sono esauriti e comincio a sentir un poco troppo 
il peso de’ debiti. Devo a ogni modo, e voglio sgravarmene. Se percié per la di lei 
mediazione, e per quella de’ suoi amici, mi vien fatto di fornire alla biblioteca del 
governo un numero di libri che basti a bisogni miei, somma che va al di la di 500 
dollari, io dard alla medesima libreria tutti i doni da me ricevuti finora da’ let- 
terati italiani, calcolando solo la spesa de’ dazi e del trasporto, e tutti quegli an- 
cora che per replicate promesse so di dover ricevere. Quelli che ho gia in mano 
sono i seguenti. 
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Opere del Sig'. T. Mathias 12 vol. 8° legati 
De. del Sigt. Rossetti 8 vol. 
De. del Sigt. Pananti 5 vol. 12 
De. del Sigt. M. Colombo 3 vol. 12 
De. del Sigt. N. N. Tragedie 3 vol. 
De. del Sigt. Vincenzo Monti 4 vol. 
De. del Sigt. Perotti e la traduzione di Ginguené con note 12 8° 
De. del Sig'. Nicolini trag. e pr. 2 
De. offerte dal Sig'. Panizzi Prof. nell’Univ. di Londra 4 
De. dal Sigt. Radice Prof. d° di Dubl. 3 
De. di L. Da Ponte mem e versi 5 
e a Napoli vi son per mio conto in man sicura vol 9 


70 
Tl suo Dev™*. Ser. ed Amico 
(Signed) L: Da PonTtE 
In rear: 
G. VERPLANCK Esq’. 


Washington City 
Poststamp: New York: Feb. 23: Free 


During this period Da Ponte was in dire financial straits. He was in 
great need of money—a condition which helps us to understand the in- 


sistence with which he continued to offer books for sale to the Columbia 
College Library. Soon after his appointment on September 5, 1825, as 
Professor of Italian, Da Ponte began to offer many Italian books to the 
trustees of Columbia for the College Library. Following the first of these 
offers, the trustees at their meeting on December 5, 1825, appointed a 
Committee to examine the books offered. Clement C. Moore, in behalf 
of the Committee, on January 2, 1826, submitted the following report 
which is here published for the first time: 

That they [the members of the Committee] have looked over the books, and 
have selected the following as worthy of a place in the college library, viz: the 26 
historical works enumerated in the catalogue presented to the Bcard by Signiore 


\(sic) Da Ponte, and comprised in 161 volumes, chiefly octavo, valued at 243 dol- 


lars 174 cents; 32 works upon subjects relating to political economy, in 50 volumes 
octavo, valued at 62 50/100 dollars; the works of Alfieri 22 vols. 18°—the life of 
the same in 2 vols. 8\—select works of Beccaria 2 vols. 8\—Castiglione’s Courtier, 
2 vols. 8°\—Galileo’s works 13 vols. 8—the works of Macchiavelli 11 small vol- 
umes; which 6 setts are valued at 58 dollars 374 cents. The whole number of vol- 
umes above-mentioned amounts to 263, and the price asked for them is 364 
05/100 dollars. 

The books selected by the committee being, for the most part, works of great 
celebrity, and the prices appearing to be reasonable, your Committee are of opin- 
ion that the interests of the College will be subserved by expending the sum above 
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mentioned in the purchase of those works; which purchase they, therefore, re- 
spectfully recommend to the Board. 
CLEMENT C. Moorg, in behalf 
of the Commee. 
Jan. 2, 1826. 
(on back) 


I certify that all the books referred to in the preceding report (with the excep- 
tion of two* volumes of Ginguené) are deposited in the Library of Columbia Col- 
lege. 

HENRY JAMES ANDERSON 
Jan. 5—1826. 


* The two vols. of Ginguené are in the hand of Mr. H. Wharton. 


Endorsement 
No. 4, Jan. 2, 1826 
Rep’t. of Comm. on books of Sig*. D. Ponte 
Entered on minutes 1826(1) 


Some time after this purchase, at the request of the College authori- 
ties, Da Ponte undertook to prepare a catalogue of the books in the 
library. The diligence and assiduity with which Da Ponte carried out 
this task were praised in a report from Professor H. J. Anderson, the 
Librarian, to Dr. Harris, President of the College. This report, dated 
November 29, 1828, hitherto unpublished, is important because it con- 
tains about the only official tribute paid to Da Ponte throughout his 
connection with the College. It reads: 


The library is now in complete order. 


In announcing the completion of this work I cannot refrain from doing justice 
to the diligence ability and patience of the gentleman employed, under my super- 
intendence, to perform the services required in the arrangement of the Library. 
Since the payment of the first half of the compensation (about six months ago) 
he has been engaged daily not less than four hours a day in labours connected 
with the regulation of the Library, for which service, I ought frankly to state to 
you, he will receive but 23 dollars; 77 out of the 100 now due to him being either 
advanced or to be paid by him to assistants for work not included in what is men- 
tioned above; principally for the copying in a fair hand the three catalogues re- 
quired by the Library Committee. 


The bargain has certainly been a losing one for Mr. Daponte for I make no sort 
of question that he would have obtained ten times the amount in the way of his 
profession for the same amount of time and trouble. But as he voluntarily under- 
took the labor, he is sensible that he cannot claim a remuneration for the addi- 
tional work arising from the error of his original estimate. Still, I would respect- 
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fully suggest through you to the Trustees, whether, in equity, some addition, say 
$50, to the amount now due him, ought not to be allowed.” 


In accordance with this recommendation, on January 5, 1829, the trus- 
tees ordered that $50. be paid to Signor Da Ponte in addition to what 
he had already been paid for making the catalogue of the College. On 
November 12, 1829, the College bought thirty-three more volumes from 
Da Ponte for $140. About two weeks later, on November 30, 1829, Da 
Ponte submitted a proposition through the President of the College offer- 
ing to add a number of Italian books to the College Library upon condi- 
tion of his having a certain number of pupils provided him to instruct in 
the Italian language. Though the trustees resolved at the time that it 
was “inexpedient to accept the proposition,” on February 10, 1830, 
about two months later, Da Ponte renewed his offer to the College 
through the Reverend Dr. John Henry Hobart,” a trustee. The offer, 
accompanied with the list of books, is contained in the following unpub- 
lished correspondence which is also published through the courtesy of the 
New York Historical Society, where the manuscript was found. 


Most Reverend Sir 
If you will do me the honor to read the enclosed proposal, I will call on you, 
with your permission, to call at your house, and hear your respectable opinion on 
the subject. I have the honor to be 
Your most Obt. & humble Servant 
(Signed) Lorenzo Da PontE 
Febr” the 10* 1830. 
In rear: 
To the Most Rev. 
Bishop Hobart 
Present 


L: Da Ponte proposes to give 72—ital*. lessons to all, or to such scholars of 
the university, divided in 3 if all, or in two classes, if only sixty. 

Each scholar to pay 20 Dol.; 10 in advance the first day of March for 36— 
Les*., two per week to each class, and 10 on the 15 of October of the same year, 
for the other 36. lessons. and when the subscription is completed, M'. Da Ponte 
will give to the University, in books chosen from his cathalogues (sic) the full 
amount rec@. by him from his pupils, and all the books presented to him from sev- 


%1T wish to express my appreciation to Mr. Roger Howson, Associate in History at 
Columbia University, for bringing this document to my attention. It is kept in the Colum- 
biana Collection—College Papers Miscellaneous—D. 

# John Henry Hobart (1775-1830). Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Soon 
after his installation as assistant minister at Trinity Church (1807), he was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Columbia College, and served in this capacity for many 
years, becoming a leader in its expansion. 
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eral authors, printers, & Booksellers of Italy, of which he has already more than 
70 vol. in hands, and expects to receive many other. 

Mr. Da Ponte intends to deliver four Lectures, or more if wanted, to prove the 
advantage arising from the study of the italian language, and literature, so little 
known yet in America. 


The Catalogue of Italian books which Da Ponte then had in his pos- 
session and which he was anxious to sell, contains a total of 244 titles, 
classified according to the following headings: historians (36), mis- 
cellaneous poems (20), tragedians, dramatists, and comic writers (20), 
lyrical poets with and without prose (28), satirists (6), translators (26), 
prose writers (55), lives of illustrious men (9), short stories (22), sacred 
orators (4), profane orators (1), appendix, sepulchral monuments (17). 
Each item was carefully priced. Had he been successful in selling all the 
books for the price indicated, Da Ponte would have received $1,652.18. 
However, of the 244 items, Da Ponte succeeded in selling only the follow- 
ing 33 works to the Columbia University Library and 16 others to the 
Library of Congress: 


Historians 

Bentivoglio Opfere] storiche.©- ©©- 5 vols. 8°. Classical edition. $10. 
Botta Stforia] dell’indip[endenza] d’Amerfica].°. &°- 4 vols. 8°. 

bound. 9. 
Costanzo _— St[oria] di Napoli.° 3 vols. 8°. Milan edition. bound. 7. 
Davanzati Scisma d’Inghfilterra].© 1 vol. 8°. de. 1.50 
Davila St[oria di Fr[ancia].°. &©- 6 vols. 8°. vellum paper. 10.50 
Denina Riv{oluzioni] d’Ital[ia].° 3 vols. 8°. bound. 8.50 
Giannone __ St[oria] di Napfoli].° 11 vols. large, 8°. Classical edition. 20. 
Maffei St[oria] dell’Indie.*¢ 3 vols. 8°. Classical edition. bound. f 
Segni Stforia] fiorfentina].° 3 vols. 8°. large. Classical edition. 

bound. vs 
Stforia di Ven[ezia]° da Nani. 1 vol. 4°. 3. 
Storfia] del Conc[ilio] di Trento™ da Sarpi. 2 vols. 4°. 8. 
Tirabonschi (sic) St[oria] della Lett{eratura] ital[iana].°- “- 21 vols. 8°. 18. 
Varchi Opere e st[orie] fior[entine].° 7 vols. 8°. Classical edition 12. 
Villani, G. Storie de’ suoi tempi. [Istorie fiorentine].°: © 8 vols. 8°. 

vellum paper. 10. 


% The numbers in parentheses refer to the total number of works listed under each 


* The letters C and LC after the titles indicate respectively that the works are included 
in the Catalogue of the Books and Pamphlets in the Library of Columbia College (New York: 
John W. Amerman, Printer, N. Y., 1874), and/or the Alphabetical Catalogue of the Library 
of Congress: Authors. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1864.) This would indi- 
cate that these are probably the only works that Da Ponte actually succeeded in selling to 
these libraries. 
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Miscellaneous Poems 
Dante La Divina Com[media].¥ 4 vols. F. de luxe edition 
Dante with notes by Vellutello and Landino.° Illustrations in wood, 
bound, beautiful edition. 
Tasso, B. L’Amadigi.©® 1 vol. 4¢. 
Tasso, T. §Tuttel’op[ere].¥¢ 5 vols. 8°. Classical edition. bound. 


Tragedians, Dramatists, and Com‘c Writers 
Alfieri Tutte l’opere.° 22 vols. in eleven. 4° Beautiful edition 
De. Le tragedie." 6 vols. 8°. large, illustrated. vellum paper. 
Goldoni [Commedie scelte].“° 44 vols. 8°. Beautiful edition. 
Guarini Il Pastor Fido coll’Aminta di T. Tasso.° 1 vol. 18°. large 
Monti Le Trag{edie].©° 1 vol. 8°. vellum paper. bound. 


Lyrical Poets With and Without Prose 


Casa Tutte l’opere.© 3 vols. in one. Bound in a small 4° (above 
edition). rare. 

Firenzuola Opfere] scelte.© 5 vols. 8°. Classical edition. 

Rime di Filicaja.© 2 vols. 12°. bound. 


Translators 


Erodoto 2 vols. 4°. Translated by N. N. [Giulio Cesare Becelli]© ele- 
gant binding. 

Traduzione della prof[ezia] di Dante da Leoni in verso sciolto e in terza 
rima da L. D.D.° 


Prose Writers 
Amoretti Viaggio a’ laghi.° 1 vol. 16°. 
Beccaria Opfere] scel[te].2° 2 vols. 8°. Classical edition. 
Cellini Opere.© 3 vols. 8°. Classical edition. 
Galileo Tutte l’opfere].4° 13 vols. Classical edition. bound. 
Ganganelli Lettere.° 2 vols. 
Herman[{n] Phoronomia.¥¢ 1 vol. 4°. bound. 
Lippi Il Malmantile con note.© 2 vols. 4°. bound. 
Lami Lezioni.© 2 vols. 4°. illustrated. de luxe. 
Pigafetta | Primo viaggio sul globo." 1 vol. 4°. bound. 
Verri Opere scelte.© 2 vols. 8°. Classical edition. 
Vegezio Arte della guerra.© 1 vol. 8°. Beautiful edition. 


Lives of Illustrious Men 
Vita d’Alfieri.© 2 vols. 8°. vellum paper. 
Vita di Pittori da Vasari.'© 16 vols.8°. illustrated. Classical edition. 
N.B. Besides many excellent notes, the Classical edition contains a pho- 
tograph and a biography of the authors. 


Short Stories 
[Novelle] di F. Sacchetti.© 3 vols. 8°. Classical edition 
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Sacred Orators 
Turchi Omelie.¢ de. de. 1.50 
Appendix. Sepulchral Monuments 
Dante La Div{ina] Com[media].© Sixteenth Century Edition. 
(very rare). 10. 


Though the Trustees of the College declined Da Ponie’s offer to sell 
more Italian books to the Library, a few months later, Da Ponte, with 
an insistence that is difficult to explain, renewed the same offer in a 
letter to the President of the College which has just come to light in the 
Columbiana Collection of the Columbia University Library. The text 
of the letter, which is here published with the kind permission of Mr. 
Halsey Thomas, Curator of the Collection, is as follows: 


New York 1. Nov'. 18307* 
Respected Sir 
Perceiving with regret that the 700 vols. of italian books for the formation of a 
library in Columbia College are in some measure unvaluable [sic] from being in- 
complete in each department of literature, I have collected about 7. or 800 addi- 
tional volumes, which with 70 more received from Italy as donation to such li- 
brary as I may be enabled to establish, I woud [sic] with the permission of the 
Trustees place in the College for the completing of the collection, upon the fol- 
lowing terms: to wit. That a certain number of pupils be provided, the sum of 
whose tuition fees shall amount to the value of the books (1200 Dollars) to which 
pupils I engage to give Italian lessons twice a week, and to deliver twice a month 
a public lecture, to be accompanied with a translation, for the use of the hearers. 
I remain with great respect 
Your obt. Servant 
(Signed) L. Da PontE 
In back: 
Address: The President of Columbia College 
Endorsements: Nov. 1-1830 
L. Da Ponte to the Pres. 
offering Italian books and 
Italian lessons for $1200. 
1830. 


Unfortunately for Da Ponte and for the cause which he represented, 
his insistence finally forced his friend, Mr. Clement Clarke Moore, Trus- 
tee and clerk of Columbia College, to write him a letter wherein Da 
Ponte was advised “not to insist too much” on the sale of his books, “‘be- 
cause, to be frank with you, I do not believe that there is the slightest 
possibility that the Trustees will care to undertake altering the present 


% MS in Columbiana Collection, Columbia University Library. 
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status in the College, and obliging students to learn Italian. You are now 
a professor in the College and have the opportunity to teach it to as many 
pupils as shall choose to study with you. The Trustees can do nothing 
without changing their actual statutes, and this I know well that, what- 
ever the offers that may be made to them by admirers of the Italian 
language, they can never consent to do.” Mr. Moore’s letter then con- 
tinues: 

It seems to me that you are a little over-anxious respecting the memory that you 
long to leave behind you. For what you have already done for love of the Italian 
language and literature, the name of Da Ponte, clarum et venerabile nomen, will 
always be held in grateful remembrance; and our young people of both sexes will 
look back in their declining age upon their illumined and elegant teacher, as one 
the most brilliant moments of their lives. Let that be enough for you, and do not 
try, like Bonaparte, to acquire all the glory in the universe for yourself. Your true 
friend, C.M.** 


Commenting on this letter, Da Ponte wrote in his Memoirs: 


However much the courteous, affectionate, and consoling pbrases of the last 
paragraph of this noble letter may have pleased me, the pain caused me by the 
first sentences was just as great. My precious patron and friend does not realize, 
however, that everything I may have done seems to me, and will ever seem to me, 
little, if before returning to Earth I do not bequeath to this illustrious city the 
full treasure of Italian letters. In view of that noble aim, if ever I succeed in 
damning the torrent of woe that is now most unexpectedly pouring upon my suf- 
fering decreptitude from ungrateful hands, I still hope to show that, more than 
any wealth, or comfort of mine, I have at heart the glory of my ill-known coun- 
try.?7 

Da Ponte remained the professor sine exemplo, although he was ac- 
counted a Columbia professor to the time of his death in 1838. 

Howarp R. MARRARO 
Columbia University 


% Da Ponte, op. cit., pp. 488-489. 7 Tbid., p. 489. 








LIX 
WHITMAN THE NON-HEGELIAN 


SUBJECT that seems destined to cause comment periodically is 

the similarity between the American poet Whitman and the German 
philosopher Hegel. Oddly enough, however, the dissimilarity between 
the two men has received comparatively little mention and still less 
emphasis. Yet this dissimilarity is not to be taken for granted, like the 
other side of the moon. Scholars who do so take it fail to do justice either 
to Hegel, the triad-maker, or to Whitman, his admirer. The purpose 
here is to point out some of the most conspicuous differences between 
the two men, which, it is believed, reveal that many of the likenesses 
cited from time to time are misleading, if not fallacious, or are too gen- 
eral to be of significance. 

Nowhere perhaps do the poet and the philosopher differ more patently 
than in their interpretations of nature and in their views of the signifi- 
cance of the individual existent objects of the physical universe. Hegel’s 
attitude, as Stace describes it, is revealed in a burst of philosophic temper 
touched off by a question on deduction: 


It appears that a certain Herr Krug, supposing Hegel to be attempting in the 
philosophy of nature to deduce all actual existent objects from the pure Idea, 
enquired whether Hegel could deduce the pen with which he, Herr Krug, was 
writing. Hegel demolishes the unfortunate Krug in a contemptuous and sarcastic 
footnote, in which he states that philosophy has more important matters to con- 
cern itself with than Krug’s pen.' And the general position he takes up is that the 
philosophy of nature cannot and should not attempt to deduce particular facts 
and things, but only universals. It cannot deduce this plant, but only plant in 
general; and so on. The details of nature, he says, are governed by contingency 
and caprice, not byreason. They are irrational. And the irrational is just what can- 
not be deduced. It is most improper, he tells us, to demand of philosophy that it 
should deduce this particular thing, this particular man, and so forth.? 


1 For a concise statement of Hegel’s conception of the object of philosophy, see Frank 
Thilly, A History of Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1925), pp. 471-472, and 
Wm. Wallace, Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel’s Philosophy and Especially of His Logic 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), pp. 172, 271. 

* W. T. Stace, The Philosophy of Hegel, A Systematic Exposition (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1894), p. 308. 

This famous footnote may be found in Ed. Georg Lasson, Hegels Sémtliche Werke (Leip- 
zig: Felix Meiner, 1930), v, 211. 

A defense of Krug and an attack on the philosophy of nature as conceived by Schelling 
and Hegel appear in Benedetto Croce, What is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy 
of Hegel, 3d Ital. ed. (1912), trans. by Douglas Ainslie (London: Macmillan and Co., 1915), 
pp. 170-173. 

Further interesting comment on Krug and a very lucid exposition of Hegel’s conception 
of nature appear in Wallace, op. cit., pp. xii, 50, 77-79, 87. 
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Hegel, then, was always concerned with universals. When he passed 
from logic to nature, he remained within the realm of universals.* The 
fact that an actual object, pen, was in the hand of an actual man, Krug, 
paled into insignificance before the fact that both pen and man belong to 
concrete universals. Individual existent objects are vital to Hegel’s 
system because in them and through them concrete universals manifest 
themselves. In another way, however, individual existent objects are 
nuisances, even dangers; because novices, as well as many full-fledged 
philosophers, frequently so stress them that the concrete universals be- 
come obscured. The whole cannot be seen for the parts; the trees have 
blotted out the woods. As already indicated, in the realm of nature, ob- 
jects in their respective universes, not objects in isolation (the woods 
rather than, but obviously not apart from, the trees), are the concern of 
the Hegelian philosophy.‘ 

In other words, Hegel dealt with genera, but what of Whitman and 
nature? Was he interested in universals alone, in objects in general, not 
in particular? Are individual existent objects vital to Whitman’s concept 
of nature, yet at the same time nuisances, even dangers? 

What of the child who left his bed and wandered “alone, bareheaded, 
barefoot,” “over the sterile sands and the fields beyond,” the child who 
when a man could still recall the lilac scent in the air, the May grass 
growing, the color of the eggs and the number that lay in the nest in 
the briers*—as he matured, did his senses become less sharp? Was his 
interest to center in objects as components of universals to the exclu- 
sion of objects as particulars in isolation? Was it a mere universal that 

5 Stace, op. cit., pp. 298-299. 

‘ In this regard Croce makes the following comment on Hegel: 

Error was confused with particular truth, and, as philosophical error had become for Hegel 
particular truths, so particular truths were bound to be associated with errors and to be- 
come philosophical errors, to lose all intrinsic measure, to be brought to the level of specula- 
tive truth, and to be treated as nothing but imperfect forms of philosophy. 

For this reason, Hegel did not completely succeed in recognizing the nature of the 
aesthetic, or of the historical, or of the naturalistic activity; that is to say, of art, or of 
history, or of the physical and natural sciences. 

Op. cit., pp. 120-121. 

5 Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, 11, 6-7, ll. 4, 24-27. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all references to the writings of Whitman, including those 
quoted from other writers, are to the ten-volume Paumanok edition, The Complete Writ- 
ings of Walt Whitman, ed. by R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, and H. L. Traubel (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1902). Although these volumes are in two sections, Leaves of Grass, 
in three volumes, and Prose Works, in seven volumes, for convenience the references are to 
Volumes I-X; the first volume of the Prose Works becomes Vol. IV of the set. In the 
poetry, when possible, lines are numbered by sections; otherwise, from the beginning of the 


poem. In the prose, the lines are numbered from the beginning of the particular page 
cited. 
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poured forth into the night the plaintive song, at once a threnody and 
a message? Could the solitary man with senses dulled have caught the 
burden of that song or have found the clew in the whisperings of the sea 
creeping steadily up to his ears and laving him softly all over?* Would he 
have ever learned his destiny in a world of only universals? Indeed, just 
what could that destiny have been in such a world? 

Was the white-bearded wound-dresser concerned only with univer- 
sals? Why was blood thought precious, why were the long vigils in the 
hospitals maintained, if the individual as an individual were unimpor- 
tant—the less thought about, the better? Why did the beat of the drums 
and the sound of marching feet echo in the ears of Whitman grown old? 

Take from Whitman “the Form complete’; the “Female” and the 
“Male”;’ the ships and the sea; Paumanok, Mannahatta, Brooklyn 
Ferry, the Bowery; Louisa Whitman, Peter Doyle, Oscar Cunningham; 
Emerson, Carlyle, Scott; Booth, Alboni, Bettini; a leaf of grass, a cala- 
mus-root, the lilac; “‘the least insect or animal”; the slave, the buck 
private, these states—one could go on and on—take all these, and what 
remains? Why did Whitman fill his poems with catalogues that alone 
would make a sizable volume, if he were unconcerned with the particular 
objects as particulars listed therein, if he were interested in objects only 
as components of universals? 

The “caresser of life... not a person or object missing’”® did not 
scorn the individual as a separate, isolated entity; he exalted him above 
all else.*° Nor did he dismiss the particular objects of the physical uni- 
verse in petulance; he never ceased to wonder at and to admire them; 
therein lay the romantic quality of the man." To him nature was in no 
way meaningless, governed by contingency and caprice. Surely, then, 
in the matter of nature and of the particular, there are diffe.ences be- 
tween Hegel and Whitman not to be ignored. 

At this point another distinction merits attention. Both men dealt 


6 Tbid., m1, 13, ll. 165-173. 7 One’s Self I Sing, 1, 1, ll. 4-5. 

8 Beginning My Studies, 1, 10, 1. 3. ® Song of Myself, 1, 46-7, 13: 8-9. 

10 See especially By Blue Ontario’s Shores, 1, 121-124, Sec. 15, 16, 17. 

1 For Whitman and Romanticism, see Newton Arvin, Whitman (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1938), pp. 174-185; Jos. Warren Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth 
Century English Poetry (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), pp. 370, 394; Bliss Perry, 
Walt Whitman, His Life and Work (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906), pp. 277-280; 
Ed. Norman Foerster, American Poetry and Prose (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), 
p. 885; Robt. P. Falk, “Walt Whitman and German Thought,” JEGP, xt, no. 3 (1941), 
pp. 329-330; F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1941), pp. 543, 547. 

For Hegel’s rejection of romanticism, see Croce, op. cit., p. 49, and Wallace, op. cit., 
pp. 52-54. 
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with the concrete, but Hegel was interested in the concrete in the logical 
sense. The word concrete (from concretus, grown together) refers in the 
logical sense to things as parts of unified wholes, inferential wholes, or 
implicative systems. Unless the relationship to the unified wholes is 
maintained, the concreteness is lost. To Hegel, Krug’s pen was abstract 
(from abstractus, drawn from, separated). As such it was meaningless. 
Only when it was viewed in relation to the unified whole of which it 
was a part did the pen become consequently rational.” 

Now what of Whitman? Vital to him were the psychologically con- 
crete, i. e., objects perceived by the senses. Objects may be both logi- 
cally and psychologically concrete, just so long as the perceived objects 
are viewed in relation to the unified wholes of which they are a part. But 
it is important to remember that objects concrete in the psychological 
sense may very easily be abstract in the logical sense. For example, lilacs 
in a dooryard and a solitary thrush singing in a swamp would have been 
abstractions to Hegel. To Whitman, even quite apart from the poetic 
symbols that they became, they could never have been just logical ab- 
stractions. Even quite apart from all relationships to unified wholes 
(or ensemble), a lilac as a lilac and a thrush as a thrush had value for him. 

Hegel began with logically concrete universals and wished to remain 
with them in an inferential world. Whether or not he stumbled in passing 
from logic to nature is a moot question. Many philosophers maintain 
that the transition is entirely inconsistent, that it leads to dualism, and, 
even, that it is nothing less than the adoption of that which had been 
condemned—the Ding an sich of the philosopher of Kénigsberg.“ 

On the other hand, Whitman began with the psychologically concrete 
particular objects and scarcely went, or cared to go, beyond them.“ 
When he did, it was to enter a mystical, undefined and undefinable 
world,™ quite foreign to Hegel’s inferential, carefully defined, logical 


12 On abstract and concrete, see Thilly, op. cit., pp. 467-468; Wallace, op. cit., pp. 302- 
304; Stace, op. cit., pp. 104-105. 

18 See, for example, Stace, op. cit., pp. 302-311; Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, Hegelian- 
ism and Personality (Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1887), pp. 101- 
141; Croce, op. cit., pp. 193-201. 

4 Beginning My Studies, 1, 10,1. 5; Letter cxtvi (to W. S. Kennedy), Ed. Emory Hollo- 
way, Walt Whitman, Complete Poetry and Selected Prose and Letters (New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1938), pp. 1045-1046. 

15 The mystic element in Whitman has been long recognized. See, for example, Mody C. 
Boatright, “Whitman and Hegel,” Univ. of Tex. Studies in English, No. 9 (1929), 145; 
Beach, op. cit., pp. 378-379, 383, 385, 389; Arvin, op. cit., pp. 172-175, 181, 183, 197- 
198, 219-229, 257-259; Wm. S. Kennedy, Reminiscences of Walt Whitman (London: Alex. 
Gardner, 1896), pp. 83, 86, 95, 99-100, 138-139; Wm. M. Salter, Walt Whitman (Phila- 
delphia: S. Burns Weston, 1899), pp. 6, 19; Geo. R. Carpenter, Walt Whitman (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1909), pp. 49-56; John Bailey, Walt Whitman (New York: The Mac- 
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realm. If Whitman had chosen to explain how he crossed from particular 
existential objects of the physical universe to his mystical, undefinable 
realm, he would have subjected himself to criticism as sharp as that 
directed at Hegel. 

But Whitman did not choose, chiefly because he was poet first and 
philosopher afterward, if, precisely speaking, he can be called a philoso- 
pher at all (except, of course, as a mystic). He at no time worked out a 
systematized body of philosophical principles. Nor did he care to."* What 
he felt, he said. And if what he felt at one moment contradicted what he 
felt at another, then what he said at one time contradicted what he 
said at another. Here Whitman is in sharp contrast with Hegel, who took 
great pains to show how by the dialectic process contradictions are over- 
come. Whitman the poet did not bother to explain the how of contra- 
dictions: the intuition that is the birthright of poet and mystic alike 
somehow, in some way, dissolved contradictions, just as somehow, in 
some way, it made possible a transition from particular existential ob- 
jects to a mystical, undefinable realm. 

This intuition would have been the stumbling block if Whitman had 
ever attempted to analyze the transition that he made unquestioningly 
and probably unconsciously, because intuition does not yield to analysis. 
And foremost among the poet’s adversaries would have been Hegel, to 
whom intuition was ‘‘the very lowest of the free acts of mind,” “‘merely 
a subjective impression of the individual,” lacking “all universality.’ 





millan Co., 1926), pp. 10, 55, 73, 77, 79-81, 139, 142, 143-144, 146, 159-160, 180-182, 213- 
214; Henry Bryan Binns, A Life of Walt Whitman (London: Methuen and Co., 1905), 
pp. vii, 69-78, 117-121, 149, 152-167, 254, 298-300; Edgar Lee Masters, Whitman (New 
York: Chas. Scirbner’s Sons, 1937), pp. 85-86, 148-150, 277-280; Perry, op. cit., pp. 276, 
277, 280; Emory Holloway, Whitman, An Interpretation in Narrative (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926), pp. 101-112; Ed. Floyd Stovall, Walt Whitman (“Amer. Writers Series”; 
New York: Amer. Bk. Co., 1934), p.xxxi; Dr. R. M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness (Phila- 
delphia: Innes and Sons, 1905), pp. 178-196; Falk, op. cit., pp. 320, 324; Matthiessen, 
op. cit., pp. 535-543, 549. 

For an enlightening distinction between Whitman’s mysticism and New England tran- 
scendentalism (especially that of Emerson), see Leon Howard, “For a Critique of Whit- 
man’s Transcendentalism,” MLN, xtvu, no. 2 (1932), pp. 79-85. 

Whitman himself describes the mystical experience in Song of Myself, 1, 38, Sec. 5; 
Salut au Monde, 1, 175, 13:1-8; Hast Never Come to Thee an Hour, 11, 38; Prayer of Columbus, 
m1, 198-200, ll. 16-46, 51-55; New Precedent Songs, Farewell, 1, 321, ll. 13-14; To The 
Sunset Breeze, 111, 14-15, ll. 6-9, 13-15; Democratic Vistas, v, 72, ll. 1-3; 94, ll. 7-12; 97, 
1. 27 to 98, 1. 13; 105, 1. 14 to 106, 1. 3; 134, ll. 9-20; 140, 1. 16 to 141, 1. 6; As In a Swoon, 
vit, 29. Most of these references appear also in Bucke, loc. cit. 

16 Song of Myself, 1, 101, 46:5; Myself and Mine, 1, 290, 1. 28; Arvin, op. cit., p. 219 (Whit- 
man’s conversation with Daniel G. Brinton, the archaeologist). 

17 Stace, op. cit., p. 364. 

A brief lucid distinction between the philosophic thought of Hegel and intuition, with a 
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Whitman’s mystical intuitional realm, in which logical analysis would 

be a destructive force, could have had no lasting appeal to Hegel; just 
so, the philosophy of Hegel—as well as those of other metaphysicians— 
was weighed in the balance and found wanting by Whitman: 
... in all of them, and the best of them, when compared with the lightning 
flashes and flights of the old prophets and exaltés, the spiritual poets and poetry 
of all lands, (as in the Hebrew Bible), there seems to be, nay certainly is, some- 
thing lacking—something cold, a failure to satisfy the deepest emotions of the 
soul—a want of living glow, fondness, warmth, which the old exaltés and poets 
supply, and which the keenest modern philosophers so far do not.!8 


Nor does the Hegelian system strictly speaking explain the universe, either in 
the aggregate or in detail. The senses, eyesight, life, the least insect, growth, the 
dynamics of nature are not eclaircized. Thought is not caught, held, dissected.To 
penetrate Nature and solve her problems the human faculties under present 
conditions are no more eligible now than before and under mortal conditions will 
in all probability never be eligible. The Eternal mystery is still a mystery.’® 


It is true no philosophy possible can, in deepest analysis, explain the universe.”° 


A morning-glory at my window satisfies me more 
than the metaphysics of books.” 


Logic and sermons never convince, 
The damp of the night drives deeper into my soul.” 


You must not know too much, or be too precise or scientific about birds and trees 





commentary on Hegel’s sharp criticism of mysticism appears in Croce, op. cit., pp. 5-7. 
Although the mysticism of Whitman is more subdued than that described here, it would 
nevertheless constitute a strong distinction between Hegel and Whitman. 

Croce accuses Hegel of confusing real intuition with the “first reflexion upon sensible 
knowledge,” pp. 122-124, and of failing to grasp adequately art, intuition, and language, 
pp. 124-128, 130-133. He gives a sympathetic treatment of ingenuous thought in distinc- 
tion from the philosophic and of the poet both in comparison and contrast with the philoso- 
pher, pp. 16-20. He classes mystics with sentimentalists and apparently denies them both 
the philosophic robe and the poetic laurels. Suffice it to say that not all critics deny the 
true mystic either philosophic or poetic insight. 

Wallace discusses Hegel’s struggle between a sympathy with mystical, intuitional minds 
and a strong bent for non-visionary reason, leading to the eventual rejection of the former. 
Op. cit., pp. 38-39, 52-54. 

See also Edward Caird, Hegel (London: Wm. Blackwood and Sons, reprint 1896), pp. 
130-131. 

Falk also points out the distinction between Hegel’s system of logic and Whitman’s 
mystical, immediate, intuitional perception. Op. cit., pp. 320-323, 324. 

18 Carlyle from American Points of View, tv, 323, ll. 3-12. 

19 Preparatory Reading and Thought, 1x, 169, ll. 11-20. 

20 Tbid., rx, 182, ll. 16-17. 2 Song of Myself, 1, 64, 24: 53. 

2 Tbid., 1, 70, 30: 6-7. 
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and flowers and water-craft, a certain free margin, and even vagueness—perhaps 
ignorance, credulity—helps your enjoyment of these things. ...I repeat it— 
don’t want to know too exactly, or the reasons why.” 
Now I re-examine philosophies and religions, 
They may prove well in lecture-rooms, yet not 
prove at all under the spacious clouds 
and along the landscape and flowing currents.™ 
That Whitman was not wholly satisfied with philosophy and could be 
termed a philosopher only in a very general sense is by no means a novel 
idea. Mody C. Boatright, for example, states that “Whitman was in no 
technical sense a philosopher,’ but then proceeds to find “striking 
agreement in the metaphysics of Whitman and Hegel.”* 

The agreement indicated comes, not entirely but for the most part, 
under the two general headings of the universe and the self, or the in- 
dividual. 

Whitman’s universe, like Hegel’s is not a fixed and finished order. It is in eternal 
process of becoming. From the first edition of Leaves of Grass to Old Age Echoes, 
the fluid-like state of the universe is one of his constantly recurring themes.”” 


In the largest sense, the universe would be for Hegel the Absolute 
Idea, which is in eternal process of becoming but which at the same time 
is already finished. The becoming is a realization of the Absolute Idea, 
which is already realized. The whole process is an entirely logical one. 
No matter where one starts in the deductions, he knows that the lower 
categories presuppose the higher and that the higher contain the lower. 
The whole system is there, complete.”* The passage of thesis and antith- 
esis into each other is an entirely logical transition.2® The “‘fluid-like” 
element in Hegelianism is “‘the ‘fluidity’ of terms of thought” and the 
“fluid unity or movement from ‘is’ to ‘is not,’ and vice versa.’’*° 


*3 Quoted by Arvin from Whitman’s notes on bird life to show how “this anti-intellec- 
tualist” belittled “not merely rational argument but even exact knowledge.” Op. cit., 
p. 221. % Song of the Open Road, 1, 181-182, 6: 15-16. 

%5 Op. cit., p. 134. See also Arvin, op. cit., pp. 219-221; Beach, op. cit., p. 378; Salter, 
op. cit., p. 6; Binns, op. cit., p. 298; Perry, op. cit., p. 264; Falk, op. cit., pp. 319-320; Mat- 
thiessen, op. cit., p. 526. % Op. cit., p. 143. 27 Boatright, op. cit., p. 134. 

Falk points out that “Boatright does not take sufficiently into account other shaping 
influences on Whitman’s thought. The fluid-like, processional state of the universe . . . 
had a basis in contemporary evolutionary science of Lamarck and Darwin whom we know 
Whitman read.” Op. cit., p. 321. He cites an article by Mrs. Alice Lovelace Cooke (see foot- 
note 47, infra). 

Falk expresses doubts similar to those herein expressed, but it should be stated that this 
discussion was completed before the writer had access to his article. 

%8 Stace, op. cit., pp. 85, 107-111; Pringle-Pattison, op. cit., pp. 81-82; Thilly, op. cit., 
p. 465. 29 Stace, op. cit., p. 138; Wallace, op. cit., p. 155. 

* Wallace, op. cit., p. 423; see also Stace, op. cit., p. 221. 
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In sharp contrast to this carefully analyzed, logically evolved universe 
of Hegel stands the universe of Whitman, which in the largest sense 
would be the unseen world that apparently includes within it the seen, 
and of which the seen is the proof.“ Whitman’s faith in such a world wes 
boundless, but he concealed in mysticism his statements regarding it. 
At great variance are the universes; at equally great variance are the 
two men. Hegel built his whole philosophy on the assumption that the 
human mind by the dialectic process can grasp the universe; nothing is 
intrinsically beyond knowledge (hence the objection to the Ding an sich). 

é But Whitman was forever singing of mysteries, riddles, miracles, puz- 
a zles, the curious, and the wonderful.” Sheer existence, organic and inor- 
i ganic, caused him to marvel unceasingly. In his enthusiasm he even 
turned panpsychist and gave soul to everything.* 

At this point yet another idea about the universe arises. Boatright 
states: 

The universe, then, is in constant flux, but there is order in its apparent chaos. 

All change comes as a result of orderly development, the seeds of the future being 

contained in the past.™ 
























The constant ebb and flow of the universe is not to Whitman any more than to 
Hegel the aimless activity seen by Schopenhauer and Thomas Hardy. “It is 
form, union, plan—it is eternal life.” 


The vapors rise and move away to distant continents “for reasons,” and the 
“orbs and the systems of orbs play their swift reports through the air on pur- 
pose.” 


But what is expressed here is simply a belief in an ordered universe, 
which, it is true, both men held; yet in this respect Whitman is no more 
like Hegel than he is like a host of other philosophers, including the 
Greek. 


31 Song of Myself, 1, 36, 3: 16. 

® See Starting from Paumanok, 1, 25, 12: 16; Song of Myself, 1, 36, 3: 14; 54, 17: 3; 56, 
20: 1-3; 61, 23: 6; 63, 24: 27; 68, 26: 28; 71, 31: 7; 91, 41: 19; 105, 48: 11, 14; J Sing the 
Body Electric, 1, 113, the entire poem dealing with the miraculousness of the human body; 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d, u, 95, 3: 4; As Consequent, 1, 127, 1. 15; The 
Return of the Heroes, ur, 133, 7: 19; Miracles, 1, 163; Who Learns My Lesson Complete, u, 
168; Passage to India, m, 194-195, 8: 12, 33; A Riddle Song, 1, 258; Song at Sunset, u, 
278, 1. 11; Life, m, 311, 1. 5; Shakespere-Bacon’s Cipher, 111, 12, 1. 6; Seeing Niagara to Ad- a 
vantage, tv, 291, ll. 5-6; Democratic Vistas, v, 98, 1. 2. 

This list includes only some of the most pronounced examples. It is by no means ex- 
haustive. 

3% Song of the Redwood Tree, 1, 252, 1: 28-30; To Think of Time, 11, 220, 9: 1; Song at Sun- 
set, 11, 279, ll. 35-37. : 

For Hegel’s rejection of panpsychism, see Croce, op. cit., p. 198. 4 Op. cit., p. 135. : 

% Tbid., pp. 135-136, quoting from Song of Myself, 1, 107, 50: 10. : 

% Jbid., p. 136, quoting from Salut au Monde, 1, 175, 13: 4 and Assurances, 11, 227,1. 5. 
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Boatright further states: 
Whitman attempted to reconcile the contradictions of life by thinking of the uni- 
verse as a vast organism exhibiting at once the greatest possible unity and the 


greatest conceivable diversity. In the poems this idea has its most direct expres- 
sion in On the Beach at Night Alone, first published in 1856.7 


What is here maintained is a unity in diversity that anyone must main- 
tain in some form if he is to escape on the one hand Parmenides and on 
the other hand dualism or pluralism. Although both Hegel and Whitman 
chose thus to escape, their respective universes remain at odds. 

Regardless of whether or not Whitman’s belief in an ordered universe 
and in a unity in diversity was strengthened by his study of Hegel, and 
regardless of whether or not in these, as well as in other, respects Whit- 
man endeavored to pattern after Hegel, the fact remains that both the 
men and their universes are far from identical. They are, for the most 
part, foreign to each other. This vast organism that Whitman called the 
universe is neither analyzed nor analyzable. It belongs to the realm of 
mysticism, of intuition, and of faith. But the Absolute Idea, which was 
the universe for Hegel, not only is necessarily analyzable but also de- 
mands analysis. It belongs to the realm of cold reason. It demands that 
“the what, the why, and the wherefore of reality’”** be made known, 
not by intuition or by mysticism, but by the wholly rational dialectic 
method. Then, too, with the firm belief in his philosophy as the true uni- 
versal philosophy, including all lesser ones within it, and with the 
equally firm belief in the Absolute Idea, which includes and is all, Hegel 
was attracted particularly to the idea of unity existent in the diversity 
of the universe. But, although he also found the unity attractive—even 
comforting, Whitman marveled not so much at the unity of the diver- 
sity as at the amazing diversity of the unity (a possible explanation of 
many of his catalogues).*® 

The distinctions just cited apply also to Boatright’s statement that: 
Like Hegel, Whitman found the universe to be one. Like Hegel again, he found it 
in its final reality to be thought. The so-called material is in its last analysis 
spiritual.” 


As pointed out, Whitman never lost sight of the individual, separate, 
distinct components in the ensemble, scheme, or unity, of which he 
sang lustily and in which he doubtless believed. Also, here his satis- 
faction over the idea of everything being in reality spiritual resulted not 
so much from his interest in Spirit as Spirit, as from the rich heritage 


7 Op. cit., p. 136. %8 Thilly, op. cit., p. 467. 

* Arvin, however, states, “‘ ... Whitman is far from being a kind of inverted mystic, 
intoxicated not with the vision of the One but with the phantasmagoria of the Many.” 
Op. cit., p. 257. Op. cit., p. 137. 
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bestowed thereby upon man and upon everything else. Since Spirit is 
eternal and all things are Spirit, then all things are eternal. Nothing is 
really lost. Even minutiae, organic or inorganic, may—indeed will— 
change in the aeons to come; but they will never perish, will never lose 
identity; and—pleasing thought—neither will “Walt Whitman, a kos- 
mos, of Manhattan the Son.” 

The other phases of “‘striking agreement in the metaphysics of Whit- 
man and Hegel’ come, as previously stated, for the most part under the 
general heading of the self, or the individual. Boatright states: 


Progress is usually defined in terms of the individual: each one is the end of the 
cosmic evolutionary process. 
I am the acme of things accomplished, 
and I am an encloser of things to be. 
So, too, is the body of a slave. 
For it the globe lay preparing quintillions 
of years without one animal or plant, 
For it the revolving cycles truly and steadily 
roll’d. 


In the philosophy of Hegel, however, the emphasis is always upon the 
Absolute, which necessarily includes, but is far more than, man. 
The supreme stage in the evolution of the logical Idea is the Absolute Mind, 
whose sole purpose and work consist in making manifest to itself its own nature, 
and which is, therefore, free and unlimited spirit. Every particular subject as a 
truly knowing subject is such an absolute subject.” 


“The Absolute becomes conscious only in evolution, and above all in 
man,” whose mind makes “explicit the logical-dialectical process that 
lies implicit in the universal absolute reason.”“ To Hegel existential 
objects were important because in them, above all in man, the Absolute 
becomes conscious. To Whitman, with his almost idolatrous conception 
of the individual self, just the opposite: the Absolute was important be- 
cause it becomes conscious in existential objects, above all in man. In 
other words, Whitman welcomed the prestige that this theory bestows 
upon existential objects, man especially.“ By this theory he could, so 
to speak, justify his great admiration for all things, great and small, and 
particularly for man. 

In regard to evolution, another difference between the philosopher 
and poet may be mentioned here. Hegel expressly denied that one animal 


| Song of Myself, 1, 62, 24: 1. 

* Op. cit., p. 136, quoting from Song of Myself, 1, 98, 44: 15 and I Sing the Body Electric, 
1, 120, 7: 6-7. 4 Thilly, op. cit., p. 476. “ Tbid., p. 471. 

* Beach expresses a similar view, op. cit., p. 377. 
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form naturally generates out of another.“ Although inclining more to 
Hegel than to Darwin in regard to evolution, Whitman apparently did 
not find the latter’s idea of generation objectionable.‘ 
So far as the individual is concerned, Boatright next takes up the sub- 
ject of personality: 
Whitman is fond of asserting the identity of opposites. It is in connection with 
these denials of dualism that he is most interesting. When he makes such asser- 
tions as 
I am the poet of the Body, and I 
am the poet of the Soul,** 
or asks, 
If the body does not do fully as 
much for the soul? 
And if the body were not the soul, 
what is the soul?*® 


he is insisting upon tue importance of body in personality. Personality he thinks 
of as “a curious trio,” consisting of “I,” “my body,” and “‘my soul.” Here is the 
Hegelian triad: soul, thesis; body, antithesis; “I,’’ synthesis. This is the ‘‘I’’ of 
the Song of Myself, for which there is no name in the dictionary.” 


But whenever Whitman stressed the importance of the body he re- 
vealed himself as a non-Hegelian; because Hegel was not interested in 
superficial, transitory, accidental, temporal forms, such as the body, or 
Krug’s pen.® In the philosophy of Hegel, personality is the highest cate- 
gory, self-consciousness, the Absolute Idea, which admittedly finds 
expression in human beings; but the Absolute Idea certainly is not re- 
ducible to a mere curious trio: I,'my body, and my soul! Nor is the 


Stace, op. cit., p. 313; Croce, op. cit., pp. 164-166; Wallace, op. cit., pp. 154-156; Ed. 
Lasson, op. cit., v, 209-210, Sec. 249. 

*7 Democratic Vistas, v, 149, ll. 12-18; see also Arvin, op. cit., pp. 171, 197, 211 (especially) 
216-218; Beach, op. cit., p. 394; Falk, op. cit., p. 329 (see footnote 88, infra). 

A discussion, wholly from the scientific viewpoint, of the influence of current evolution- 
ary doctrines upon Whitman is given by Mrs. Alice Lovelace Cooke, ‘“Whitman’s In- 
debtedness to the Scientific Thought of His Day,” Univ. of Tex. Studies in English, no. 14 


(1934), pp. 100-107. 8 Song of Myself, 1, 58, 21: 1. 
49 J Sing the Bod: Electric, 1, 114, 1: 7-8. 5° Pioneers, O Pioneers, 1, 282, ll. 69-70. 
517, 107, 50: 4-6. 52 Op. cit., pp. 137-138. In this regard Mrs. Cooke comments: 


Clearly the poet’s interest in phrenology affords another illustration of his determination 
to adopt a scientific rather than a theological or philosophical point of view. As a bard of 
personality he was seeking a scientific explanation for the complexities, diversities, and 
perversities resulting from that inexplicable union of body and soul known as human 
nature, and he thought he had found it in phrenology. Op. cit., p. 109. 

She adds significantly: ‘(He was, however, the poet rather than the scientist. As a poet he 
never ended, as does the scientist, with the concrete fact, but he attempted to reach beyond 
it.” Ibid., p. 111. 53 See Thilly, op. cit., pp. 464 and 471. 
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“triad: soul, thesis; body, antithesis; ‘I,’ synthesis” Hegelian, unless all 
triads are to be so called simply because Hegel expounded his philosophy 
by means of them. What has arisen here is the Body-Mind problem, 
which still appears in philosophy, and for which the poet and the philoso- 
pher offered different solutions. 

Whitman identified body and soul and proclaimed that: 


The real life of my senses and flesh 
transcending my senses and flesh, 

My body done with materials, my sight done 
with my material eyes, 

Proved to me this day beyond cavil that 
it isnot my material eyes which finally see, 

Nor my material body which finally loves, walks, 
laughs, shouts, embraces, procreates.™ 


Like St. Paul, Whitman believed in an immaterial body, but obviously 
in one that would hardly have been acceptable to the Apostle. 
Whitman proclaimed a body immaterial and a body material; but he 
also declared that the body “balks account.’ Hegel made the body an 
unconscious production of the soul. In his philosophy nothing “balks 
account”’; as previously indicated, nothing is intrinsically unknowable: 


The Idea, or universal reason, becomes soul in the animal organism. It embodies 
itself, creates a body for itself, becomes a particular individuality; it is an uncon- 
scious production. This soul, which has fashioned an organic body for itself, be- 
comes conscious of itself, distinguishes itself from its body; consciousness is an 
evolution from the very principle of which the body is the expression. The func- 
tion of consciousness is knowing. It rises from a purely objective stage, in which it 
regards the sensible object as the most real and truest thing, to a stage in which 
reason is conceived as the innermost essence of both self-consciousness and objec- 
tive reality. Mind or spirit (Geist) in the highest sense unites both functions: it is 
productive knowledge.*” 


Concerning the self as conceived by Hegel, Boatright quotes from 
McTaggart and compares the conception with that of Whitman; then 
he comments: 


“T resist anything better than my own diversity,” he exclaims in Song of My- 
seif,5* and then proceeds to catalogue several pages of objects and persons, includ- 
ing Christ, with whom he identifies himself. Continuing the idea, he says, 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, then, I contradict myself, 
(I am large, I contain multitudes.)** 


4 A Song of Joys, 1, 219, ll. 100-103. 5 I Corinthians xv. 44. 

Eidolons, 1, 8, 11. 77-80; Starting from Paumanok, 1, 26-27, 13: 4-12; A Song of Joys, 1, 
221, 1. 142. 56 T Sing the Body Electric, 1, 114, 2: 1. 

5 Thilly, op. cit., p. 473. 587, 54, 16: 20. 59 Tbid., 1, 108, 51: 6-8. 
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Olive W. Parsons 1085 
This is the self that is master in its own right.® It enfolds orbs," wins victories 
over time," absorbs the material,® and triumphs over death. The self of Whitman 
then, absorbs and identifies with it the not-self.“ 


As Boatright states, Whitman proclaimed a universal identity; but 
it should be noted that Whitman identified what Hegel would have 
called Whitman’s immediate self with and in objects and persons, 
whereas Hegel identified the Absolute Idea with and in objects and 
persons. If it is suggested that Whitman identified himself universally 
by identifying in himself something recognizable in everything else— 
namely, the Absolute, the reply may be made that because the Absolute 
is common to all individual persons and things (as Hegel claimed), it 
does not therefore follow that any one individual person or thing taken 
in any immediacy can therefore become any or all other individual per- 
sons or things (as Whitman claimed that he himself became). Further- 
more, from the standpoint of Hegel’s philosophy, the self in Song of 
Myself can become master, enfold orbs, win victories over time, absorb 
material, and triumph over death only in so far as it is part of the Abso- 
lute Idea. Also “‘In disease merely this or that function of life is checked 
or negatived: in death, as we ordinarily say, body and soul part, i. e., 
subject and predicate utterly diverge.”® Lastly, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to believe that in his identification of himself universally 
Whitman was again making use of the poet and the mystic’s birthright— 
imagination, intuition, insight—whereby he lived more lives than one.* 
This ability to become anybody or anything and to let cll objects, ani- 
mate or inanimate, become part of him, Whitman was conscious of in 
childhood;* and he developed it to an unusually high degree or at least 
gave expression to it more frequently and, one may say, more candidly 
than most poets have done. 

Boatright further comments: 

Thus “objects gross and the unseen soul are one.’’** The reasoning of this con- 
ception is implicit in the early poems. 


Mine is no callous shell, 

I have instant conductors all over me whether 
I pass or stop, 

They seize every object and lead it harmlessly 
through me. 


© Song of the Open Road, 1, 180-181, Sec. 5. Song of Myself, 1, 102, 46: 21. 

® Tbid., 1, 101, 46: 1. 8 A Song of Joys, 1, 218, ll. 98-102. * Op. cit., p. 139. 

% Stace, op. cit., p. 238, quoting from Wm. Wallace, The Logic of Hegel, 2d ed. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1892), Sec. 173, p. 307. 

*% For a scientific explanation of this identification, see footnote 96, infra. 

8? There was a Child Went Forth, 11, 135. 

8 A Song for Occupations, 1, 263, 5: 5. 6 Song of Myself, 1, 68, 27: 4-6. 
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Air, soil, water, fire,—those are words, 
I myself am a word with them—my qualities 
interpenetrate with theirs.” 


The explanation is more explicit in a late poem, Grand is the Seen (1891).™ The 
“unseen soul” is thought of as “comprehending,” i.e., making the not-self self, 
and “endowing,” i.e., giving meaning, i.e., reality, to the not-self. So that if the 
early lilacs became a part of the child,” the child no less contributed something to 
the meaning, and hence to the reality of the lilacs.” 


Here again it seems very plausible to believe that Whitman desired 
to give expression to vicarious experience. Besides, from a philosophic 
standpoint, it should be remembered that this unseen soul of Whitman 
which is one with objects gross is “mystic” and “puzzling,” hence non- 
Hegelian.” 

Boatright continues: 

The doctrine that the self is the fundamental differentiation of the Absolute ex- 
plains the tremendous emphasis that Whitman placed on self-hood.”® 


But the Hegelian Absolute has no one “fundamental differentiation.” 
It is true that Hegel began with Being because it is “the highest possible 
abstraction, that which is common to every conceivable object in the 
universe.”’* But it is no more, and no less, fundamental than the other 
categories. It is true, also, that Hegel divided his philosophy into the 
trinity of the Idea in itself (Logic), the Idea outside of itself (Nature), 
and the Idea in and for itself (Spirit). Furthermore, it is true that the 
dialectic movement is “the logical self-unfolding of thought,” and that 
“the divine mind can never be without self-expression.”’* But it is ob- 
vious that self here is not identical with, or even comparable to, the 
individual self that, as previously stated, Whitman held in almost idola- 
trous regard and that he never lost sight of in self-hood. The macroscopic 
eyes of Hegel saw mankind, the human race; the microscopic eyes of 
Whitman saw human beings, individual selves. 

This distinction also applies to the comment on immortality which 
Boatright introduces after ably defending Whitman against charges of 
blatant egotism. Having called attention parenthetically to the word 
intrinsically in the line “I only am he who places over you no master, 
owner, better God, beyond what waits intrinsically in yourself,”’”* Boat- 
right gives Whitman’s definition of democracy: 


70 Song of the Rolling Earth, 1, 268, 1: 10-11. ™ m1, 26. 

7 There was a Child Went Forth, 1, 135, 1. 5. % Op. cit., pp. 140-141. 

™ A Song for Occupations, 1, 263, 5: 3; Grand is the Seen, m1, 26, 1. 7. 

% Op. cit., p. 141. 76 Stace, op. cit., p. 87. 7 Thilly, op. cit., p. 468. 
78 Tbid., p. 470. 79 To You, 1, 285, 1. 17. 
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It is “that in respect to the absolute soul, there is in the possession of such by 
each single individual something so transcendent, so incapable of production (like 
life), that to that extent, it places all beings on a common level.’’* 


and then comments: 

If Whitman is here thinking of the individual as a fundamental and indispensable 
differentiation of the Absolute, he has a philosophic basis for the immortality of 
the soul, a doctrine which he repeatedly asserts without going into detail as to the 
sort of immortality he believes in.* 


By postulating the individual as a, not the, fundamental and indis- 
pensable differentiation of the Absolute, Boatright brings Whitman 
closer to Hegel in that the individual, like al! other existential objects, 
is the creation of the Absolute, and the Absolute cannot be without its 
creation. As Boatright says, if Whitman did think of the individual as 
postulated here, he had a philosophic basis for the immortality of the 
soul; and, as Boatright indicates in the footnote to this statement, human 
immortality is a corollary to Hegelian Idealism according to McTaggart, 
though Stace “doubts that Hegel believes in immortality ‘in its literal 
sense.’ ”8? In short, that Whitman believed in immortality is a fact; 


‘ that Hegel did is at best a debatable point. 


It is not a wholly conjectural assumption that in his doctrine of im- 
mortality Whitman clung to the belief in individuality typical of him. 
One who sings as lustily as he did of his individuality after he has al- 
ready died ten thousand times® is not likely to doubt that he will retain 
it through the other deaths to come. Furthermore, by his statement that 
his body had given him identity,“ Whitman furnished a possible reason 
for his belief in an immaterial body—namely, to give identity after 
death. Lastly, for more definite evidence of the belief in the retention of 
individuality after death, one may cite the following: 


And now that he has gone hence, can it be that Thomas Carlyle, soon to chem- 
ically dissolve in ashes and by winds, remains an identity still? In ways perhaps 


80 Democratic Vistas, v, 77, ll. 21-25. 

81 Op. cit., p. 142. 

Falk suggests that “the doctrine of equality of men and the participation of the in- 
dividual in the divine Soul may have had a stimulus, at least, in the Quaker doctrine of the 
‘inner light’ and the universal priesthood of believers. Whitman’s ancestry and lifelong 
interest in the doctrines of Elias Hicks made Quakerism an important factor in his later 
thought.” Op. cit., pp. 321-322. 

The Quaker influence upon Whitman in regard to his democratic ideas and his mysticism 
is stressed by Matthiessen, op. cit., pp. 536-543. 

® Op. cit., p. 142, summarizing J. McT. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology 
(Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1901), Ch. 1, and quoting Stace, op. cit., p. 514. 

53 Song of Myself, 1, 106, 49: 10. 

4 Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, 1, 195, 5:10; Think of the Soul, ut, 310, 2-3. 
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eluding all the statements, lore and speculations of ten thousand years—eluding 
all possible statements to mortal sense—does he yet exist, a definite, vital being, 
a spirit, an individual—perhaps now wafted in space among those stellar systems, 
which, suggestive and limitless as they are, merely edge more limitless, far more 
suggestive systems? I have no doubt of it. In silence, of a fine night, such ques- 
tions are answer’d to the soul, the best answers that can be given. With me, too, 
when depress’d by some specially sad event, or tearing problem, I wait till I go 
out under the stars for the last voiceless satisfaction.** 


Hegel’s belief in personal immortality is debatable. McTaggart, 
whom Boatright quotes, was certainly no mean thinker. It is interesting 
to note, however, in passing, that Mackintosh, who recognized Mc- 
Taggart as a singularly lucid expounder of Hegel, took exception, among 
other things, to McTaggart’s claim that personal immortality is a corol- 
lary to Hegelian Idealism. Mackintosh saw “no clear trace of that [per- 
sonal immortality] in Hegel.”*’ Obviously, the mere citation of an oppos- 
ing view does not refute McTaggart. Nor is a refutation either intended 
or desired when it is pointed out, not altogether conjecturally, that any 
doctrine of personal immortality in order to be a valid corollary of 
Hegelian Idealism would involve the stress on universals rather than 
on particulars that is essential to the Absolute Idealism of Hegel. Thus 
in that respect, at least, Whitman and Hegel would differ.** 

A discussion of immortality leads naturally to that of God. Boatright 
believes that Whitman gave the most direct expression to his conception 
of God in Chanting the Square Deific.® But difficulties arise in the inter- 
pretation of the poem that Boatright gives in accordance with the 
Hegelian dialectic, the reflection of which here, he believes, requires “‘no 
great deal of fancy” to be discerned: 


% Death of Carlyle, tv, 310, ll. 7-21; see also To Think of Time, u, 217, 6: 7-8; John Bur- 
roughs, Whitman, a Study (New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., 1896), p. 77; Shephard, 
Walt Whitman’s Pose (N. Y.: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1936), pp. 356-357; Ed. Stovall, 
op. cit., pp. xli-xlii. 

86 Hegel nowhere deals exhaustively or clearly with it [the doctrine of immortality of the 
soul]. The clearest and fullest passage will be found in the Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Religion, trans., London, 1895, Vol. iii, p. 57. Stace, op. cit., p. 514, footnote. 

87 Robt. Mackintosh, Hegel and Hegelianism (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1903), pp. 
121-122. 

88 Although Falk states: “In the case of Hegel, Whitman certainly buttressed and pos- 
sibly largely derived his evolutionary conception of a universe, exhibiting conflict and 
struggle, yet tending toward a vague divine culmination in the return of the individual souls 
to the Absolute,” he refers, as previously indicated, to Whitman’s doctrine, possibly 
stimulated by Quakerism, of “participation of the individual in the divine soul.” Op. cit., 
pp. 329 and 321-322, respectively. 

One may assume then that Falk would agree with the view that Whitman believed firmly 
in personal immortality. 89 y1, 222. 
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Law, é.¢., necessity (described in the first stanza), is set against its antithesis, 
Mercy (described in the second stanza). The synthesis gives Good (not directly 
described in the poem), which is set against its antithesis, Evil, the new synthesis 
yielding God, the pervader and encloser of all life, and the correspondent of 
Hegel’s Absolute Idea. Such a God need not have personality. [Footnote: The 
interpreters of Hegel are divided on the question of the personality of the Abso- 
lute. (McTaggari and Calkins are cited for opposing views.) ]*° 


The thesis Good, antithesis Evil, and synthesis God form a triad no 
whit more arbitrary than many a one that Hegel devised.” But a clari- 
fication of the term God is essential here, if the triad is to be valid. 

In the poem the term God is one of the appellations for the consolator, 
described as the second side of the square. Later, however, Saviour is 
substituted for the term in this sense and God becomes an appellation 
for immutable law, described as the first side of the square. But God is 
not in either of these senses “the pervader and encloser of all life’’; 
Santa Spirita is. Apparently, then, the only way to make the God of 
the synthesis valid is to assume that Boatright either rejected or over- 
looked the use of the term in the poem and, recognizing Santa Spirita as 
ultimate, named it God. Even so, it is very doubtful that Whitman re- 
sorted to the Hegelian dialectic in this poem. If he had, one would think, 
especially since he professed to be a great admirer of Hegel, that he not 
only would have been aware of, but also would have openly acknowledged 
his indebtedness. Yet his comment to Daniel G. Brinton gives no such 
indication but rather reveals that he had great difficulty in giving expres- 
sion to the idea of the poem and still greater difficulty in explaining it: 
It would be hard to give the idea mathematical expression: the idea of spiritual 
equity—of spiritual substance: the four-square entity—the north, south, east, 
west of the constituted universe (even the soul universe)—the four sides as sus- 
taining the universe (the supernatural something): this is not the poem, but the 
idea back of the poem or below the poem. I am lame enough trying to explain it 
in other words—the idea seems to fit its own words better than mine. You see, at 
the time the poem wrote itself: now I am trying to write it.” 


Since the idea of the square persists, one may doubt still more that in 
this poem Whitman either consciously or unconsciously used the He- 
gelian dialectic, essentially triadic.* For the same reason, one may become 
a bit dubious about Boatright’s statement that “in accordance with his 


9 Op. cit., p. 143. 

% For a criticism of Hegel’s triads, see R. F. A. Hoernlé, Idealism as a Philosophy (New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Co., 1927), p. 226. 

% Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (Boston: Small Maynard and Co., 
1915), 1, 156. 

%8 Note that in the poem, line 3, Whitman states “four-sided, (all the sides needed,). . . . ” 
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belief in the ultimate identity of good and evil, Whitman is, of course, 
expanding the Trinity to make room for Satan.”™ Besides, such an in- 
terpretation would require the elimination of the Holy Ghost from the 
Trinity and the addition not only of Satan but also of Santa Spirita; 
or it would require the identifying of the Holy Ghost as Santa Spirita— 
a difficult task indeed, in view of the description of Santa Spirita that 
appears in the fourth stanza. Either way, Boatright is doubly damned by 
his interpretation, since, in addition to the heresy of expanding the 
Trinity, he is guilty either of eliminating the Holy Ghost or of making it 
greater than the Father and the Son. 

Further difficulty arises when the suggestions of the Hegelian dialectic 
and of the expanding of the Trinity are brought together. By the one, 
Santa Spirita must be identified with the God of the synthesis; by the 
other, Santa Spirita must be either identified with or substituted for the 
Holy Ghost. It should follow then, since things equal to the same or equal 
things are equal to one another, that the God of the synthesis may be 
either identical with or substituted for the Holy Ghost. Yet it is difficult 
to see how in the Trinity the God of the synthesis could be either identi- 
cal with or substituted for the Holy Ghost, or how in the Hegelian dialec- 
tic the Holy Ghost could be either identical with or substituted for the 
God of the synthesis. 


Father 





Holy Ghost 

(God of the synthesis God (Holy Ghost 
identical or substi- identical or 
tutional?) substitutional?) 





Law Mercy 





% Op. cit., p. 143. 

Falk suggests “the concept of evil as but another aspect of good in the Absolute Idea 
could well have been an extension of Emerson’s tendency to see good and evil merged in the 
Over-soul, and may have derived ultimately from Rousseau’s glorification of natural 
goodness.” Op. cit., p. 321. 
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The desire here is not to quibble but merely to show how difficult it is to 
make Whitman a consistent Hegelian.® 

Yet another way in which Hegel and Whitman differ appears when one 
examines two references made by Boatright that come under the heading 
of the universe as well as of the self and pertain to the several-times men- 
tioned, never-defined, mysterious substance that Whitman called “the 
float.” Boatright declares that it is ‘‘an excellent epithet for that primal 
stuff that continually differentiates itself into the particular and the 





Claiming that, while not explaining this poem as a whole, the teachings of science come 
nearer than those of orthodox religion to an explanation, Mrs. Cooke interprets the square 
as a symbol of the Deity and the four sides as (1) “inexorable natural law”; (2) love, 
symbolized by a Christ no more divine than other men; (3) evil, symbolized by Satan, 
“but evil is the law of nature—‘no law stronger [Song of the Broad-Axe, 1, 237, 11: 10]’”; 
(4) immortality, Santa Spirita being “Whitman’s word for the general soul present in all 
life, evidences of which he had found in science, particularly in his conception of the theory 
of evolution and in chemistry.” Op. cit., pp. 113-114. 

But Whitman did not limit the first side of the square to natural law. It dispenses in- 
exorable judgments and shows no more mercy than the seasons, gravitation, and the ap- 
pointed days. Besides, in the conversation with Brinton, Whitman has all four sides sustain 
the “supernatural something.” By this interpretation, then, one would have “inexorable 
natural law” sustaining the “supernatural something,” the natural sustaining the super- 
natural—a contradiction in terms, to say the least. 

Concerning evil as the law of nature, “no law stronger,’”’ one should note that in the 
poem quoted, Song of the Broad-Axe, it is Democracy that is the law than which there is 
“no law stronger”: 

She too is a law of Nature—there is no law stronger than she is. 

% Lastly, further to dispel the notion that Whitman began with a triad or the Trinity, 
it should be noted that from the beginning he had the four sides of his square (“all the 
sides needed”’) incorporated in his scheme of the universe in that he always insisted upon 
including the idea of Satan who represents the spirit not only of evil, but also of revolt 
(Ch. the Square Deific, 1, 224, 3: 1)—revolt that is sometimes necessary to oppose tyranny 
and to insure progress. Whitman stated the idea as early as 1855 in Song of Myself (1, 58, 
21: 2-3; 60, 22: 16-20; 61, 23: 20); and he reaffirmed it clearly in 1891, the year before his 
death, in the poem The Rounded Catalogue Divine Complete (111, 23) wherein he obviously 
declined to have the catalogue complete without the inclusion of evil. (See also the follow- 
ing, which have been listed chronologically, from 1855-1891: To Think of Time, u, 218, 
7: 15; 218-219, 8: 7 and 13-14; Song of the Open Road, 1, 189, Sec. 14; By Blue Ontario’s 
Shore, u, 109, 4, 1-4; 115, 10: 8-9; 126, 20: 9-13; To a Foil’d European Revolutionaire, 
1, 143, 11; 144, 28-29; Not the Pilot, 1, 72, 5; Starting from Paumanok, 1, 21,7:4-7; Myself 
and Mine, 1, 289, 10-13; Song of the Banner at Daybreak, u, 46, 15-17; 50, 77-80; 51, 105- 
106; 53, 138-144; Spirit Whose Work Is Done, 11, 91, 16-18; To a Certain Civilian, u1, 89; 
Long, too Long America, 11, 77, 3; Weave in, My Hardy Life, 1, 263; City of Ships, 1, 58, 
14-17; World Take Good Notice, 11, 86; Race of Veterans, n, 85; As I Lay with My Head in 
Your Lap Camerado, 1, 88; The Return of the Heroes, 11, 132, 6: 18-21; As I Pondered in 
Silence, 1, 1-2; Still Though the One I Sing, 1, 14; Lessons, m1, 316; Democratic Vistas, v, 82, 
22-24; 86, 1-2 and 10-16; 88, 14-26; Preface to “‘As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free,” v, 187, 
22-24; Mother with Thy Equal Brood, u, 239, 5: 15; 241, 6: 11-13; The Mystic Trumpeter, 
1, 252, 7: 7-10; Song of the Universal, 1, 277, 2: 11-12; A Persian Lesson, m1, 22, 14. 
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individual.”® Later, in support of the point, well-taken, that Whitman 
did not “‘in order to reconcile the contradictions of life” reduce “the 
external world to a mere phantom of the subjective life,” Boatright com- 
ments: “He must have had in mind some sort of primal stuff of which 
both mind, as we know it introspectively, and nature are made.’’%” 
Boatright neither directly nor indirectly implies a similarity here be- 
tween Whitman and Hegel, but he does bring to light a distinction be- 
tween them. It would be easy to jump to the conclusion that this 
“float,” or “primal stuff,” is identical with Hegel’s Absolute, but it 
should be remembered that the Absolute has no substance apart from 
what it creates and so could hardly be termed either “float” or “stuff”; 
furthermore, it could not be primal because “The Absolute is eternally 
that into which it develops.”®* It could not be before,®® any more than it 
could be apart from, what it creates. Yet Whitman implies that the 
“float” is both independent and primal.! Then, important always to 
be remembered, here again the poet appears in the realm of mysticism; 
the philosopher, in the realm of cold analytical reason. 

Boatright not only affirms, as previously stated, that Whitman is 
“in no technical sense a philosopher” but also asserts that it is likely 
that he did not master the Hegelian dialectic. Quite properly, too, he 
states: “Whitman’s high praise of Hegel springs, I think, from an ad- 
miration of the end reached, and not from any critical appreciation of 
the means,”!% 

Exactly so! But one who admired the end reached in Absolute Ideal- 
ism, but failed either to comprehend or to appreciate the means thereto, 
would be nothing less than an anathema to Hegel, who based his whole 
philosophy on reason. Indeed Hegel would have flatly denied that any- 
one could admire the end under such circumstances, because both com- 
prehension and appreciation of the entire process by which the end is 
attained are necessary prerequisites to admiration of the Absolute Idea. 

In conclusion, it has not been the intention here to deny all connec- 
tions between Hegel and Whitman. That the philosopher created a pro- 
found impression on the poet and was greatly admired by him is irrefu- 


% Op. cit., p. 135. 

Mrs. Cooke states that Whitman “traces his own origin back to the First Nothing, 
identifying himself thereby with al] creation, not by the old philosophical doctrine of 
identity, but by the scientific doctrine of the unity of nature.” Ob. cit., p. 104. 

97 Op. cit., p. 137. % Thilly, op. cit., p. 470. 

% As pointed out, it has logical priority, not temporal. 

100 Song of Myself, 1, 100, 45: 22; I Sing the Body Electric, 1, 120, 6: 19; Crossing Brook- 
lyn Ferry, 1, 195, 5: 9. 

101 Op. cit., p. 145. 
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table.!* As stated at the outset, the purpose here has been to point 
out some of the most conspicuous differences between the two men, 
differences of which all too often little or no cognizance has been taken. 
As a result, both men are in danger of misinterpretation. In regard to 
nature, to the universal and the particular, to the concrete and the ab- 
stract, to the universe, to the self, to the body, to the soul, and toim- 
mortality, Hegel and Whitman stand so far asunder that many of the 
similarities between them cited from time to time are misleading, if not 
fallacious, or are so general that they dwindle into significance. 


OLIVE WRENCHEL PARSONS 
Indiana University 


10 For additional comment to that made in the course of this discussion on what Whit- 
man admired in Hegel’s philosophy, see Beach, op. cit., pp. 376-377, 379, 393; Kennedy, 
op. cit., p. 130; Binns, op. cit., p. 298; Masters, op. cit., p. 69; Perry, op. cit., p. 264; Falk, 
op. cit., pp. 319-320, 322-323, 329. 
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LX 
WALT WHITMAN AS CIVIL SERVANT 


wet WHITMAN'S services as a Federal clerk are treated briefly 
by all his biographers, and his dismissal from the Office of Indian 
Affairs is one of the best-known incidents in the poet’s life. Yet no syste- 
matic canvass of the records in the National Archives, particularly in 
respect to Whitman’s longer employment in the Department of Justice, 
has been published. In consequence a crop of errors has sprung up among 
the poet’s biographers. For example, Harrison S. Morris’s reminiscent 
Walt Whitman (Harvard University Press, 1929), p. 65, states that “in 
1864 Walt had secured a clerkship in the Indian Bureau of the Interior 
Department”; other biographers state or imply that Whitman’s tenure 
began in February 1865, whereas the records cited hereafter show that 
his appointment and salary began as of January 1, 1865, although he 
did not set to work until several weeks later. Clara Barrus’s generally 
admirable Whitman and Burroughs, Comrades (Boston and New York, 
1931), p. 25, incorrectly states that Whitman “was removed from his 
post in the Department of the Interior on June 10, 1865.” The dates of 
the poet’s promotions, from the lowest (first class) to higher ranks of 
clerkship, are not stated with accuracy in any biography; and his move- 
ments during these Washington years are not always carefully described. 
Bliss Perry, for instance, in writing of Whitman’s visit to Dartmouth 
College in June 1872 for the delivery of his Commencement Poem, says 
that “by the first of July he was back in Washington”*—whereas one of 
the documents printed below shows that he was lingering in Brooklyn, 
and applying for extension of leave on grounds of illness, as late as July 
9. The clerical duties he performed during these eight years after the 
Civil War, while of minor import in Whitman’s life as an artist—the life 
that created ‘‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” and “Passage 
to India”—did furnish him a livelihood and the convenience of a bache- 
lor’s study after hours, with stationery, free heat, the gas for his “astral 
lamp,” and the right to order books for the Office library. They may 
thus repay a brief review. 


1 For example, H. B. Binns, A life of Walt Whitman (London, 1905), p. 210; G. R. Car- 
penter, Walt Whitman (New York, 1909), p. 106; Floyd Stovall, Walt Whitman (American 
Writers Series, 1934), p. lxii. John Bailey, Walt Whitman (London, 1926), p. 38, incorrectly 
says, respecting the year 1864, “By December he was back in Washington, where, soon 
after, he obtained a clerkship in the Indian Bureau.” It will be noted that Whitman applied 
for this post in absentia. 

2 Walt Whitman (Boston and New York, 1906), p. 210. Emory Holloway, Whitman, an 
inter pretation in narrative (New York and London, 1926), p. 275, through what is probably 
a typographical error gives the date of his Tufts College Commencement Poem, “Song of 
the Universal,” as 1872 instead of 1874. 
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Whitman had gained clerical experience, it will be recalled, in 1863-64 
as copyist for Major Hapgood, a paymaster in the U. S. Army,’ while 
carrying on his more memorable work as wound-dresser in the military 
hospitals of Washington. In the latter part of 1864, while the poet was 
back home in Brooklyn recovering from a bad throat and run-down 
physique, his warm friend William Douglas O’Connor, a clerk in the 
Light-House Bureau, scoured the Capital trying to get ‘‘really a sine- 
cure” for Whitman. After enlisting the help of J. Hubley Ashton, Assis- 
tant Attorney General, O’Connor informed his friend on December 30 
that “he secured me some little time ago a place in the Post Office for 
you but I declined it, because I thought it was not the proper place for 
you. I think a desk in the Interior would be first-rate.’’* O’Connor told 
the poet to write letters of application, “to get a specimen of your hand.” 
From Brooklyn on January 6, 1865, Whitman replied that he was follow- 
ing instructions.® 

Many years later, in the days of Horace Traubel’s intimacy with Whit- 
man in Camden, Traubel found some of the documents pertaining to 
Whitman’s Federal clerkships. Whitman as usual had saved what he 
termed “practically all” of them, but with his equally characteristic 
sense of disorder had been treading them underfoot or pushing them 
about—in that vortex of odds and ends created in his bedroom. Missing 
from the series were Whitman’s own letters, seeking extension of leave 
or other favors. These are the chief items which can be added here. Trau- 
bel published those he salvaged, chiefly to document Whitman’s dis- 
missal from the Interior. First of all, he furnishes the notification Whit- 
man received that he must pass “a satisfactory examination,” from 
William T. Otto, Assistant Secretary of the Department, dated Janu- 
ary 12, 1865, and a letter from the same on January 24 announcing the 
appointment.® The formalities must have been perfunctory: both letters 
are addressed to the poet in New York, with no evidence that he had been 
required to put in an appearance at Washington. 


5 Perry, op. cit., p. 148, and Charles I. Glicksberg, Walt Whitman and the Civil War 
(Philadelphia, 1933), pp. 95, 131, e¢ passim. In his first two weeks of employment the poet 
earned $27 from Hapgood (letter to Jeff Whitman, Jan. 16, 1863, in Holloway, “Some new 
Whitman letters,” American Mercury, xvi [Feb. 1929], 185). “Paying the Bounties,” a 
sketch in Specimen Days describing payment of the troops by “Major H.,” “behind a small 
mountain of greenbacks,” recalls these times. 

* Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1915), 11, 401. The state of Whit- 
man’s health and his activities at this time are mirrored in twoletters in the Aldis Collection 
at Yale: the poet to Charles W. Eldridge from Brooklyn, July 9 and Oct. 8, 1864. 

5 Perry, op. cit., p. 150. 

5 Traubel, op. cit., 11, 470-471. The official copies will be found in the National Archives, 
in the Letter Book cited below. 
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Moreover, the appointment was made retroactive. In the Letter Book 
of the Appointments Division one finds a memorandum from J. Barker 
Thompson, private secretary to the Secretary of the Interior, on January 
27, 1865, to Peter Lammon{d], Disbursing Clerk, notifying him of Whit- 
man’s appointment, “from January ist 1865.’’ In the Record of Con- 
tingent Accounts for the year 1865 is a statement of payments made to 
Whitman for clerical services, on January 31, February 28, March 31, 
and April 30, 1865; his signature appears on the regular Indian Office pay 
rolls for May and June of this year. The precise date of the poet’s return 
to Washington is not shown by these records. On February 6 he wrote 
J. T. Trowbridge, “‘As you see by the date of this, I am back again in 
Washington,” and on March 3 to the same correspondent: “TI believe I 
told you I was working a few hours a day, a sufficiently remunerative 
desk in the Indian Office—I spend a couple hours a day or evening in the 
hospitals.” In April Whitman was absent from his desk, while making 
arrangements in Brooklyn for printing Drum-Taps; and there of course 
on the morning of April 15 he and his mother heard the news of Lincoln’s 
death.® 

“An Indian Bureau Reminiscence” in November Boughs is a souvenir of 
these days of Whitman’s service. It reveals the poet’s delight in traffick- 
ing, even through interpreters and briefly, with the noble savages who 
enchanted him. Another relic of those days, in which the romantic imag- 
ination transcended clerical drudgery, appears in a manuscript now in 
the Van Sinderen Collection at Yale, and here printed by kind permis- 
sion of that Library. Although catalogued as unpublished, the notation 
at the top of the sheet in the poet’s hand, “Set carefully & follow copy,” 
suggests that it was one of those bits of self-publicity that Whitman from 
time to time offered to Forney’s Washington Chronicle and other news- 
papers. In the limited files of Washington papers accessible to me I have 
not come upon it in print. 


REAL AMERICAN RED MEN 


The Sioux Chiefs, and their party, from the far Dakotah, now temporarily in 
Washington, are men more than usually characteristic of their race, & at least 
as noble specimens of savage and hardy Nature as have ever yet visited the cities 
of the pale face. Any first-class artist or sculptor would never tire of their power- 
ful and massive forms, the gnarly and luxuriant amplitude of their limbs and 
chests, and the antique & homely fascination of their physiognomies, calling to 


7 Records of the Department of the Interior, Appointments Division, Letter Book: 
Sept. 15, 1861 to Aug. 2, 1865. 

8 Perry, op. cit., pp. 152-154. Whitman’s desk was in the basement of the Patent Office 
(letter to his mother, May 25, 1865, in Holloway, “Some new Whitman letters,” Joc. cit., 
p. 187). 
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mind the best profiles of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, but more splendid 
even than they, and in some respects ahead even of the Greek, and absolutely un- 
approachable as pronounced aboriginal portraits, with all the eloquence of silent 
but most vital expression, deep-cut lines, and the great eyes of the superior birds 
& animals. The inherent and athletic royalty of the man of the woods and moun- 
tains, amid all the general deprivations and squalor of the race, is triumphantly 
vindicated by these Natural kings, in shapes that make the types and samples of 
our civilized manhood, in America and Europe, shrivelled and puny in compari- 
son. 

Yesterday afternoon, Walt Whitman, who was walking down the avenue, 
stepped in, by invitation of the Agent, and made them a short impromptu visit. 
“Tell them,” said the agent to the interpreter, ‘‘that the poet-chief has come to 
shake hands with them, as brothers.” A regular round of introductions and hearty 
hand-claspings and “‘How’s!” followed. “Tell them, Billy,’”’ continued the agent, 
“that the poet-chief says we are really all the same man and brethren together, 
at last, however different our places, and dress and language.’’ An approving 
chorus of gutural “‘Ugh’s!”’ came from all parts of the room, and W. W. retired, 
leaving an evidently captivating impression. 

This forenoon the chiefs are being photographed at Gardners establishment on 
the avenue. They appeared just before noon, in all their war paint, bear’s claws, 
and eagle’s feathers, with much scarlet cloth, and fringe, and made a strange and 
impressive group, waiting in the ante-rooms. 


Traubel has printed the record of Whitman’s first promotion, to a 
clerkship of the second class, in a letter from William T. Otto on May 
11, 1865.° But at the close of the next month, Whitman’s services were 
abruptly “dispensed with” by Secretary James Harlan, a grim Iowa 
Methodist, whose purloining of a copy of Leaves of Grass from his clerk’s 
desk after hours, his shocked disapproval, and his noncommittal dis- 
charge—following the ‘‘dim light in his noddle,” as the poet later phrased 
it—are familiar facts.'° It should be remarked that Mr. Harlan (the 
future father-in-law of Robert Todd Lincoln) touched American litera- 
ture at one other point, at least. Surely it is he to whom reference is made 
in The Gilded Age, volume I, chapter xxxi, as “old Balaam, was in the 
Interior—used to be the Rev. Orson Balaam of Iowa—he’s made the 
riffle on the Injun; great Injun pacificator and land-dealer.” 

After failing, in a personal appeal to Harlan, to obtain Whitman’s 
reinstatement, Ashton secured for the poet a clerkship under Attorney 


® Traubel, op. cit., m1, 471. 

10 Harlan’s order of June 30 for “Walter Whitman’s” dismissal, printed by numerous 
biographers, is found in the Letter Book cited above. J. T. Trowbridge, “‘Reminiscences of 
Walt Whitman,” Atlantic Monthly, vol. 89 (Feb. 1902), p. 171, errs in assuming that Harlan 
had been appointed by President Andrew Johnson. He was of course an appointee of Lin- 
coln; cf. Whitman, “A glint inside of Abraham Lincoln’s Cabinet appointments,” Com plete 
Writings, ed. Bucke, Harned, and Traubel (New York and London, 1902), v1, 219. 
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General James Speed. For his first month of service, thot of July 1865, 
Whitman in his new post received $92.14." Henceforth, as these records 
show, he was employed for the next fifteen months as temporary clerk, 
at the minimum salary of $1200 per year. Yet, with his continuing hos- 
pital work, his friendship with two other Government clerks, O’Connor 
and John Burroughs, and the comradeship of young Peter Doyle, Whit- 
man was not unhappy. The amenity of small comforts, under the routine 
of boarding-house and clerk’s desk, never failed to cheer him. To Mrs. 
Abby H. Price, on August 1, 1866, he described his situation, “in the 
south front of the Treasury building, looking down the beautiful grounds 
in front, and across & down the Potomac for miles.” In the following 
month he had apparently his first regular vacation from the Department 
of Justice, spending the time in New York supervising the 1867 edition 
of Leaves of Grass.* Through the next three years, Whitman’s letters to 
his mother are our best source of chat concerning his office—about his 
new boss Henry Stanbery of Ohio who succeeded Speed in July 1866, 
about the poet’s promotion on November 13, 1866 to a third-class clerk- 
ship at $1600 per annum, and of the “evenings & Sundays” he spent in 
the office because it “is warm and nice.” Many times he reported cheer- 
ful rumors of a “20 per cent addition to our pay,” but they proved to be 
unfounded in fact. At the threshold of the Gilded Age when so many 
schemes of Federal plunder were afoot, the poet’s chief perquisite, in- 
nocently enough, seems to have been illuminating gas after hours: ‘I 
have got me a splendid astral lamp, to burn gas by a tube & it works to 
admiration, (all at the expense of the office) —& there I can sit & read &c. 
as nice as you please.’”5 

An interesting relic of this period of Whitman’s employment is now 
in the Clark Library of the University of California, Los Angeles, and 
is here quoted by courtesy of that institution. It is a sheaf of twenty 
pages written in Whitman’s hand, and of four blank pages. The first 
page, on official letter-head, reads: 


“| Office of the Attorney General, Disbursing Clerk, Cash Book, p. 45. 

8 Glicksberg, op. cit., p. 108. Whitman’s sketch of Confederate pardon-seekers, labeled 
“Attorney General’s Office, Washington, Aug. 22, 1865” (Complete Writings, v1, 217-219), 
is a reminiscence of this month. 

18 Barrus, op. cit., p. 43. “I expect to return about 12th Sept.,” the poet writes from 279 
East 55th Street, New York, on Aug. 25, 1866, to “Andy,” after describing his long walks 
up Broadway, his sailing on the river, and his daily stint of three to four hours reading proof 
(MS, Aldis Collection, Yale). Traubel, 11, 475, prints Whitman’s application for his next 
year’s autumn vacation, from Sept. 9 to Oct. 12, 1867. 

4 T, B. Harned, Letters written by Walt Whitman to his mother (New York and London, 
1902), pp. 15, 16, 30-31. His statement regarding his new rank and salary is confirmed by 
the Order Book, 1860-70, Attorney General’s Office, under date of Nov. 13, 1866. 

4 Letter of March 16, 1867, in Harned, p. 42. 
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Attorney General’s Office, 
Washington, April 7, 1868. 


Abstract of Charges, Affidavits, &c. presented by Hon. J. E. Cavanaugh, Delegate 
in Congress—against Judge Lyman E. Munson, Associate Justice U. S. Courts, 
Montana Territory: 

with 
Counter Statements, in behalf of Judge Munson. 


Page 2, with the heading and date repeated, continues as follows: 


Hon. O. H. Browning, 

Attorney General, ad interim 
Sir: 

In obedience to your request, I have carefully examined the papers, presented 
by Hon. Mr. Cavanaugh, making grave charges against Judge Lyman E. Mun- 
son, Associate Justice, U. S. Courts of Montana Territory—& have prepared 
the following abridgement & abstract of said papers. 

Very respectfully, 
Walt Whitman, 
of A. G. office. 


The document which follows is thus a précis by Whitman of charges 
made and testimony given against Judge Munson. The latter was a New 
Haven lawyer, whose mother was a cousin of Secretary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton, and who had been appointed one of three Federal judges 
for Montana Territory by President Lincoln in March 1865. The 
third page is simply the copy of a letter from Cavanaugh, requesting 
Munson’s removal, and is listed as Document A. Pages four and five, in 


%’ Lyman E. Munson, “Pioneer life in Montana,” Historical Society of Montana: Con- 
tributions, v (1904), 200 n. et seg. The charges against him seem to have grown out of a 
local feud between the Democratic legislature and the Republican judiciary (“Biographical 
sketch of Hezekiah L. Hosmer,” ibid., m1 [1900], 297). No copy of the charges against Mun- 
son exists today in Department of Justice records, although the Register of Letters Re- 
ceived indicates that Munson wrote on Feb. 19, 1868 to the Attorney General asking for a 
copy, and that Cavanaugh preferred his charges on April 4, 1868. Whatever the truth or 
falsity of these charges, Munson’s case never came to trial. Department of Justice records 
show his request for a leave of absence until Nov. 1, 1868 as granted in a letter to him on 
Sept. 21, signed by Whitman’s friend the Chief Clerk, M. F. Pleasants; also that Munson 
resigned from the bench on Oct. 31. The back of the last sheet of Whitman’s abstract is 
docketed: “Dec. 5, 1868 Recd. of the Attorney General all of the papers relating to charges 
agst Judge L. E. Munson—James M. Cavanaugh.” So, after Munson’s resignation, the 
charges apparently were dropped and these papers withdrawn from the official files. The 
Judge’s son, Major Edward L. Munson, states that his father “resigned his official position 
and returned to New Haven for family reasons” (ibid., v1, 201). The Judge resumed private 
practice of the law in New Haven, and in old age wrote grandiose rhetoric about his share 
in the epic of Montana (e.g., the peroration of his “Pioneer life on the American frontier,” 
Connecticut Magazine, x1 [1907], 102). 
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which the punctuation and an occasional turn of phrase suggest Whit- 
man, run as follows: 


Document B is the affidavit of J. J. Williams, of Edgerton County, Montana, 
sworn to & subscribed February 14, 1868, to the following effect :—Williams is an 
attorney—was engaged as counsel for one Foster, indicted for murder, & brought 
to trial in July, 1866. A few days ere the trial came on, Judge Munson, before 
whom the case was to be brought, met a person named Manning, a friend of the 
prisoner, Foster—that Judge Munson took Manning into a private room, locked 
the door, and asked him, Manning, how much money could be raised by Foster & 
his friends—& said that he, Munson, thought that Foster could be cleared, if 
“him & his friends” could raise about five thousand dollars.—That, at a subse- 
quent period Manning made affidavit to the above-described occurrences. That 
Manning has since left that section of Montana for parts unknown. Deponent 
says he has seen the affidavit of Manning. 


Pages six, seven, and eight summarize four documents, purporting to 
show that the Judge agreed to accept fifty feet of a silver mining claim in 
litigation, as a bribe. Page nine tells of a suspicious call by night that 
Judge Munson paid a defendant whom he had lately favored in court. 
The following pages cite testimony that Munson got up a subscription 
of $1000 to increase his own salary, and record demands from members 
of the Montana Bar that he resign because of “incompetency, frivolous- 
ness, accepting bribes, favoritism, needless delay...” The thirteenth 
page closes thus: 

[The foregoing comprises an abridgement or brief of all the papers submitted in 
this Case. 

W.] 


Thereafter, three petitions for Munson’s removal are followed by five 
unnumbered pages “In Behalf of Judge Munson—(handed in by Hon 
Mr. Trumbull.),” seeking to disprove the allegations. So far as is known, 
this ends Whitman’s clerical connection with the case. A similar collec- 
tion of papers in Whitman’s hand, dated September 1868 and reviewing 
the charges against General A. B. Dyer, threatened with court martial, 
was offered for sale in 1924.17 Moreover, a substantial number of the 
copies of outgoing letters, as found in the Letter Books of the Attorney 
General’s Office and of the Department of Justice from 1866 to 1872 
are in Whitman’s script, and many of the monthly pay rolls bear his 
signature.'® Such is the surviving evidence of his routine as a clerk. 


1 The collection of the late Wm. F. Gable, American Art Association, New York City, 
March 10 and 11, 1924, No. 1113. 

18 In preparing this survey I am indebted to the help of Dr. P. M. Hamer, Chief of the 
Division of Reference in the National Archives, and his staff. 
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Dixon Wecter 1101 
This year 1868, which saw the impeachment of President Andrew 
Johnson, brought a sense of insecurity even into Whitman’s world. Stan- 
bery, the poet’s favorite Attorney General—who reminded the clerk of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and “‘in his intercourse with Walt, was invar- 
iably as kind and cordial as Mr. Emerson himself could have been’”!*— 
resigned on March 12, 1868, to serve as the President’s counsel in the im- 
peachment proceedings. Thereupon Orville H. Browning, Secretary of 
the Interior, became Attorney General ad interim. On March 13, before 
the matter was settled, Whitman wrote to Dr. O. K. Sammis, a job- 
seeker, that ‘‘For some months to come,— indeed for the ensuing year, 
everything will be unsettled & in suspense here,” but a few weeks later 
on April 10 could cheerfully assure Mrs. Price that “the changes in the 
Attorney Gen’s office have made no difference in my situation.”*° Still 
another change was imminent. On July, 15, 1868, William M. Evarts 
became Attorney General; two days later Whitman remarked to his 
mother, “I only hope he will be as agreeable for a boss as the others have 
been—but somehow I don’t believe he will.” Before forming an im- 
pression of his new chief, Whitman left on his usual September holiday, 
which took him to New York to lodge with his friends the Prices, and on 
to Providence, Rhode Island, as the guest of Thomas Davis, manufac- 
turer and ex-Congressman. Not until October 26 did the poet return to 
his desk.” Thereafter Whitman found that William M. Evarts, spare 
and grim of aspect, oratorical in manner, did not stir him to much loyalty 
of affection. Somewhat restively Whitman wrote to his mother on No- 
vember 24, 1868, after the election to the White House of the ‘Man of 
the mighty days—and equal to the days’: “I shall be glad when Grant 
comes in, & a new Attorney Gen’l appointed—if I weather it out till 
then—though I am well enough off, at present, & probably safe—I 
don’t think there is any show for Mr. Evarts remaining here after Grant 
comes in—.” 

As his first and best Attorney General, Grant appointed Ebenezer 
Rockwood Hoar of Massachusetts, a stiff-principled Puritan conspicuous 
for honesty and ability in a Cabinet too sadly lacking in those qualities. 
To Mrs. Price on April 7, 1869, Whitman wrote: “The new Attorney 
General, Mr. Hoar, treats me very kindly—He is from Concord, Mass & 


19 Ashton’s words, as found in Barrus, of. cit., p. 29. 

* Rollo G. Silver, “Seven letters of Walt Whitman,” American Literature, vir (1935), 
80; and Glicksberg, op. cit., p. 112. 21 Harned, op. cit., p. 61. 

2 R. M. Bucke ed., Calamus (Boston, 1897), pp. 35 to 51, for Whitman’s letters to Doyle 
during his excursion. One of Doyle’s to Whitman, Sept. 27, 1868, is directed to the poet 
at 331 East 55th Street, New York (MS., Pierpont Morgan Library). 

* Harned, op. cit., p. 69. 
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is personally intimate with Emerson.’”™ This appears to have been an 
uneventful year for Whitman the clerk; it included a vacation in New 
York during August and September.” His next leave of absence fell in 
the late spring of 1870, when some trouble with his hand—perhaps a 
sequel to the “‘cut and inflamation of his arm” which had harassed Whit- 
man in his hospital days*—made clerical work impossible for the time 
being. The following letter in the hand of a proxy, addressed to the Assis- 
tant Attorney General, is found among the General Records, Depart- 
ment of Justice: 
Brooklyn, May 11, 1870 
Sir: 
The hurt on my hand has not healed. Allow me to take permission till Saturday 
next. I shall try to report at the office on Monday next. 
Respectfully 
Walt Whitman 
By A.H.P. 
Hon. W. A. Field 


The scribe is clearly Whitman’s friend Mrs. Abby H. Price. This letter 
is docketed: “Walt Whitman Brooklyn, N. Y. / May 11. Recd May 12. 
1870/ Asks extension of his leave of absence—/ May 12. Answered un- 
officially.” Following resumption of his work, Whitman took another 
vacation in midsummer, bringing Peter Doyle to New York and Brook- 
lyn with him. After Doyle’s return to his job as horse-car conductor in 
Washington, Whitman wrote to him at intervals from July 30 to Sep- 
tember 29, promising in this final letter “to be back by or before next 
Sunday.’”’ An article about himself that Whitman wrote or inspired, in 
his well-known réle of self-publicist, appeared in the New York Evening 
Mail, October 27, 1870, under a Washington date-line. It began thus: 
“The papers here have all paragraphed Walt Whitman’s return to town 
and to his desk in the Attorney-General’s office, after quite a long vaca- 
tion.” 

In a passage in Democratic Vistas, written during this last holiday, 
“in New York city and Brooklyn, on a few weeks’ vacation” in Septem- 
ber 1870, as Whitman himself states, he voiced his alarm over the lower- 
ing standard of honesty, private and public: “The official services of 
America, national, state, and municipal, in all their branches and depart- 
ments, except the judiciary, are saturated in corruption, bribery, false- 
hood, mal-administration; and the judiciary is tainted.’** Whitman’s 

* Glicksberg, op. cit., p. 115. % Calamus, pp. 53-59. 

36 The phrase is quoted from a letter of Whitman’s mother to Miss Helen Price (Morgan 
Library MS., a. Glicksberg, p. 118 n.). 7 Calamus, pp. 61-79. 

28 Prose Works (McKay, Philadelphia, n. d.), p. 210. 
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Dixon Wecter 1103 
half-hearted exception in favor of his own Department is significant. Its 
morale was none too sound, and soon grew worse. In June 1870 Grant 
had forced the resignation of Attorney General Hoar, finding him too 
rigid of mind for easy manipulation, and in his place appointed an ob- 
scure Georgian, Amos T. Akerman, through whom the President hoped 
to win votes for the Santo Domingo treaty from carpetbag Senators.** 
This new Attorney General soon turned out to be a fatuous gossip, inept 
and ignorant of the law. To him is addressed the longest Whitman letter 
which survives in the National Archives, in the General Records of the 


Department of Justice: 


Department of Justice 
Washington, Jan. 9, 1871 
Hon. A. T. Akerman, 
Attorney General. 
Sir: 

I hereby respectfully make application for the office of Pardon Clerk, now va- 
cant in the Department of Justice. 

I have served in the Department under Attorney General Speed, Stanbery, 
Browning, Evarts, Hoar, & yourself—am familiar with the general routine of the 
office (am the oldest in continuous service of any of the present clerks.).—think 
I could soon learn the special duties of the pardon desk—and hope I should con- 
scientiously seek to perform them, both with regard to their great official, and still 
greater moral obligations. 

I would refer to Mr. Speed and Mr. Stanbery, Attorneys General, & Mr. Ash- 
ton, Assistant Attorney General, under whom I have acted as clerk, some of them 
for several years—and to Mr. Pleasants, late Chief Clerk,—and if agreeable to 
you, or desirable, would bring written testimonials from them. 

Very respectfully, 
Walt Whitman 


Should it not be convenient to grant the foregoing application I respectfully 
ask to be promoted to a fourth-class clerkship, to date from 1st of February, 1871. 
Walt Whitman 


On the back this three-page letter is endorsed: “‘Received Jany 10, 1871/ 
Dated Jany 9 1871 / From Walt Whitman Clerk / Subject: Asks for 
position of pardon clerk / Action. [unfilled space] / Filed June 2, 1871.” 
There is no evidence of Whitman’s success in respect to either request. 

The poet’s annual vacation, in 1871, sent him to Brooklyn on June 20, 
and he did not return to Washington until the last day of July.*® He took 


2° W. B. Hesseltine, Ulysses S. Grant: Politician (New York, 1935), p. 210; and Allan 
Nevins, Hamilton Fish (New York, 1936), p. 367. »® Calamus, pp. 81-86. 
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a brief leave the first week in September, to read his “Song of the Exposi- 
tion” in New York City. Meanwhile another upheaval was imminent in 
the Attorney General’s Office. Akerman, for all his incapacity, seems to 
have been essentially honest, and resisted Jay Gould, Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, and other railroad magnates in their lust for Western land. His feud 
with them led Grant, ever attentive to the chink of silver and gold, to 
force him out in December. The post was now filled by Judge George H. 
Williams of Oregon, rural politician and legal counsel to the Alaska Im- 
provement Company, in which Grant held stock. Whitman to his mother 
on December 27, 1871, wrote his impression of a long-legged, sallow 
“‘western sort of man. .. Ashton says he is a good man—we shall see.’ 
Whitman’s reservation of judgment was all too well justified. Two years 
later, in December 1873, just after Grant had named him for the Chief 
Justiceship, Williams was found to have been highly “indiscreet” with 
Federal Funds; ultimately, after Whitman’s clerkship had ended, in May 
1875 Williams was removed from office. 

For the present, however, Williams’s appointment meant certain re- 
adjustments within the lower ranks, where even the smallest plums be- 
longed to the spoils system. Whitman informed his mother on New Year’s 
Day, 1872, “that I am to be transferred over to the Treasury Building, 
into the Solicitor of the Treasurer’s office (it is in the Department of 
Justice—is a branch of it.)—Mr. Williams, the new boss, wishes to bring 
some friend of his here.’’*? Soon he reported that “I... have it easier” 
in the new office, but in the meantime he applied for and obtained a 
leave, spending the interval from mid-February until early April in 
Brooklyn, then returning to Brooklyn in June to remain absent again 
from his desk until late July. He had become a veteran and somewhat 
privileged employee; moreover his health was not of the best. During 
this second vacation in 1872, he went up to Dartmouth to deliver his 
Commencement poem, “‘As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free,” on June 26, 
and travelled on to visit his married sister Hannah at Burlington, Ver- 


31 Glicksberg, op. cit., p. 102. 
® Tbid., p. 103. See also Whitman to his brother Jeff, Jan. 26, 1872, in Rollo G. Silver, 
“Thirty-one letters of Walt Whitman,” American Literature, vit (1937), 420. The perma- 
nent order of transfer was not issued until March 10, 1873, when Whitman had already 
served for a year and had been stricken with paralysis (see order in Traubel, m1, 475). An 
apparently unpublished holograph MS of Whitman in the Van Sinderen Collection at Yale, 
entitled “Washington as a central winter residence” (written evidently for the newspapers, 
but of unknown fate respecting its appearance), belongs on internal evidence to the interval 
between Williams’s appointment and Whitman’s onset of paralysis. Praising the fine cos- 
mopolitan milieu of the Capital, it lists among the local notables Attorney General Willi- 
ams, Burroughs, O’Connor, Charles Sumner, Ben Butler, and Walt Whitman. 
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Dixon Wecter 1105 
mont.* From Hanover he had written Doyle on June 27, “since Sunday 
last I have been about half sick and am so yet, by spells,” and after re- 
turning to Brooklyn he felt unable to resume work on time. The follow- 
ing letter, from General Records, Office of the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
is plainly misdated “June” for “July” by the writer; on the back it is 
docketed with the correct date of July 9, and a rubber stamp: ‘“‘Received 
Jul 11 1872.” 


June 9th, ’72. 

Webster Elmes, Chief Clerk. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been badly pulled by the heat—am sick—(home here with my mother,) 
—& would respectfully apply for two weeks further leave—if it can be granted. 

If so, I will try to make it up. 

Yours, &c. 
Walt Whitman 

107 North Portland Av. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


Iam due at office on the 11th, and would ask two weeks extension from that date. 


The back of this letter bears the notation, “Extension granted as re- 
quested by direction of Asst. Solicitor & Mr. Whitman advised.” To 
Doyle from Brooklyn on July 12 Whitman reported improvement, and 
one week later announced “shall return to Washington next week.” 
Whitman did not foresee the gravity of these symptoms, nor of those 
“spells in the head” of which he complained as the next winter began. 
On the sleety evening of January 22, 1873, after he had read late at his 
desk in the Treasury Building, near the fire, he went home and in the 
early morning hours suffered his first paralytic stroke. By a curious lapse 
of memory, in later years Whitman repeatedly dated this attack in Feb- 
ruary 1873.* After many weeks of nursing, he was able to go to the 


% Whitman’s letters to Doyle afford a good check upon these movements. A passage in 
“Personal Notes,” q. Bucke, Calamus, p. 4, regarding “‘a two months’ trip through the New 


England States,” implies that his entire vacation was spent upon this trip; but the poet’s 


letters (e.g., Calamus, pp. 87-98, and Barrus, op. cit., p. 73) show that it lasted only about 
ten days. 

«Cf. Specimen Days, “An Interregnum Paragraph,” stating ‘In February ’73 I was 
stricken down by paralysis,” and similar quotations from Whitman in Bucke’s Walt 
Whitman, p. 45, and Holloway’s Whitman, p. 265 (the latter however giving editorially the 
correct date). Whitman’s minor illness during the latter half of 1864, noted above, in retro- 
spect may have seemed to him the beginning of his later troubles. At any rate, in Whitman’s 
old age the years between the War and his paralysis were omitted by a kind of syncope in 
his memory; thus in a fragmentary autobiography dated May, 1890, now in the Van Sin- 
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Treasury Building on March 29 and write his mother from his desk, but 
neither then nor upon fitful visits later in the spring did he have enough 
strength to perform steady work.® On May 20, ill as he was, Whitman 
left Washington for the bedside of his dying mother at Camden. “About 
a week after the funeral” he returned and tried to carry on his duties. 
‘“‘He has two months’ leave of absence from June 15,” Eldridge wrote 
Burroughs on June 26, 1873. In mid-June the poet left his desk, request- 
ing a fellow clerk, Henry Douglas, to forward letters ‘under frank from 
the office, till July 1st.’’* But he never returned. 

The possibility of resuming work grew more and more remote, and in 
late summer from his brother’s house in Camden Whitman addressed 
this request to the Chief Clerk: 

322 Stevens st. 
Camden, N. J. 
August 14. 
Mr. Elmes. 
Dear Sir, 

I respectfully ask to substitute the services of the bearer Walter Godey, in the 

office, for the present, instead of my own—having made an arrangement with 





deren Collection, we read: “His intense and continued personal occupation day and night, 
for over two years following [1862], in nursing the army wounded and sick, northern and 
southern alike, resulted in a severe prostration and paralysis at the end of the Contest, 
which he has suffered under since . .. ” Conclusive of the exact date of his actual stroke is 
Whitman’s letter to his mother from Washington, Jan. 26, 1873: “I have had a slight stroke 
of paralysis . . . occurred Thursday night last” (Jn re Walt Whitman, Philadelphia, 1893, 
p. 73). 

% Tbid., pp. 84 ff. The Van Sinderen Collection contains fifteen letters from the poet to 
his mother, the majority printed by Traubel, Jn re Walt Whitman, beginning “two or three” 
days after his stroke and running to May 16, 1873. During the remainder of January and 
the first few days in February he wrote her reassuring bulletins almost daily. On Feb. 2 he 
notes cheerfully that “they have sent over & paid me my January pay,” out of which he 
remits the customary $20 to her. By Feb. 17 he reports that he is able to walk downstairs 
and into the street. On March 29 he writes her from the office, confessing his inability to 
work but hoping “to make a commencement next Monday,” i.e., the day after tomorrow; 
he adds a postscript to show that he does return to the office on Monday, but feels only 
“middling.” Once more from his desk, on office stationery, he writes April 16 to tell her 
that he has been discussing cases of paralysis with his fellow-clerks. On April 30 he has a 
cold, and abstains from going to the office. In the last letter, May 16, he remarks that it is 
now his custom to visit the office around noon: “Then I hitch over to the office, & stay 
there for a couple of hours—then I hitch out & get in the cars & take quite a long ride . . .” 

%6 Letters in Barrus, op. cit., pp. 83-84. In the complete text of his letter to John and 
Ursula Burroughs, June 29, 1873, found in the Van Sinderen Collection but somewhat con- 
densed by Barrus, Whitman writes: “Mother died here on the 23d of May. I stood it better 
than I would have expected—I returned to Washington about nine days afterwards—but 
I was very restless & dissatisfied there—staid about a couple of weeks—obtained two 
months leave of absence.” He is now back in Camden. 
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him to that effect, if permitted by you. He writes a good hand, and I think will 
soon get broke in, and prove efficient. I would ask you to put him at my desk and 
give him a trial—on some letters first, before giving him the books—(or any other 
work or arrangement thought best.). 
I have had a tedious time but I seem to be now decidedly though slowly recov- 
ering and hope to be in Washington before long. 
Walt Whitman 


This letter, found in the General Records, Office of the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, bears this hasty notation on the back: “If the pay of Mr Whit- 
man goes on I see no objection to the proposed arrangement if the bearer 
is a suitable person of which you must judge GHW.” The writer is ob- 
viously Attorney General Williams. In an undated letter written appar- 
ently later this year, the poet asks his friend Eldridge to cash the en- 
closed postoffice order and pay Godey for his services.*” 

In the early summer of 1874, learning that an Act of Congress had 
lately abolished one of the three third-class clerkships in his office, Whit- 
man wrote a letter to the White House. It lacks a formal address, but a 
routine endorsement shows that “By direction of the President” it was 
sent by Grant’s secretary to the Attorney General after some delay, on 
July 26, 1874: 

431 Stevens st. 
Camden, 

N. Jersey. 

June 22, 1874. 

Would it be convenient to the President to personally request of the Attorney 
General that, in any changes in the Solicitor Treasury’s office, I be not disturbed 
in my position as clerk in that office—all my duties to the Government being & 
having been thoroughly & regularly performed there, by a substitute, during my 
illness. 

I shall probably get well before long. 

Very respectfully 
Walt Whitman 


This letter, found among the Appointment Papers in the Department of 
Justice, was accompanied by a newspaper clipping labeled in Whitman’s 
hand “ ‘New Republic,’ Camden, N. J. June 20.” Entitled “Walt Whit- 
man, in Camden,” it bears evidence of the poet’s familiar réle as his own 
press agent, and accompanies his “Song of the Universal,”’ first pub- 


7 Ibid., p. 85. Despite his optimism on paper, it must have grown increasingly clear to 
Whitman that he could never again take up his clerical work; on October 10 of this year 
Whitman told a correspondent, probably Eldridge, that “the least exertion confuses my 
head, & overcomes me” (Silver, “Thirty-one letters of Walt Whitman,” American Litera- 
ture, vit, 424). 
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lished in this same issue of the Camden New Republic. The article stresses 
Whitman’s hospital exertions in the War as the ultimate cause of his ill- 
ness that appeared “in February, 1873,” and grew worse after “very 
severe domestic afflictions” in May, just as he had “resumed work at 
his desk in the Treasury Department.” But “we can authentically say 
he will in all probability yet recover.” One may venture the guess that 
this article was prepared by Whitman and printed just two days before 
his application to the President, with the hope that it might catch 
Grant’s eye more effectually than would a letter. 

The poet’s request, however, was denied. Traubel published Whit- 
man’s notification of dismissal from Attorney General Williams, dated 
June 30, 1874.88 Whitman’s reply, found in the Attorney General’s Files 
but hitherto unpublished, runs as follows: 





431 Stevens st. 
cor West. 
Camden, 
N. Jersey. 
July 1, ’74 
Hon. Geo. H. Williams, 
Attorney General. 
Sir: 
Yours of June 30, informing me of the necessity of terminating my services in 
the Solicitor’s Office, Treasury, is respectfully acknowledged. 
I see that the dismissed clerks in the Treasury, &c. are to have two months 
extra pay, (July & August.) Can this allowance be made to me? 


Very respectfully, 
Walt Whitman 





Promptly, on July 2 the Attorney General certified to Secretary of the 
Treasury B. H. Bristow that among late employees entitled to extra pay 
were Walt Whitman, “annual compensation, $1600,” and two laborers. 
Four days later the Attorney General sent Whitman a draft on New 
York for his June salary, and informed him that he was eligible for the 
two months’ additional pay, which the poet no doubt received.** 





38 Op. cit., 11, 476. General Records, Attorney General’s Files, contain a memorandum 
from the Solicitor, Major Bluford Wilson, to the Attorney General, June 30, 1874, 4 propos 
of the ordered reduction in staff: “I have to say, upon consideration of the matter, that Mr. 
Walt Whitman is the clerk of this class who can be discharged with least detriment to the 
public service.” The original of Whitman’s letter of dismissal from Williams, June 30, 
1874, as kept among his papers, is now in the Van Sinderen Collection at Yale. 

® Williams to Bristow in Executive and Congressional Letter Book “B,” Sept. 23, 1872, 
to Sept. 17, 1874, Attorney General’s Files; Williams to Whitman, in Letter Book “K,” 
June 26, 1873, to Aug. 12, 1875, in the same file. 
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During the following months, and on through 1875, with his steady 
income gone Whitman was forced to draw upon small savings set aside 
“during my employment of seven years or more in Washington after the 
war,” as he wrote William M. Rossetti in a frank but uncomplaining 
answer to a query about his needs.*® But the tide of appreciation was 
turning toward Whitman, and his worst interlude of penury shadowed 
by loneliness was not prolonged. English admirers and subscribers “‘prob- 
ably (certainly) saved me,” he later confessed. Meanwhile some of his 
fellow Americans were discovering the poet in seeking to disprove the 
charge that they had ever neglected him. 


Dixon WECTER 
The University of California at Los Angeles 


“ Shortly after the onset of his paralysis, in making his will on May 16, 1873, Whitman 
stated that he then had $950 in one savings bank and $550 in another (Barrus, of. cit., 
p. 82). 























LXI 
THE EDITORIAL POLICIES OF CHARLES DICKENS 


URING his busiest years as a novelist Charles Dickens was also 
the editor, and for twenty years the controlling proprietor, of a 
series of periodicals,' the greatest of which attained a circulation larger 
than that of the London Times? of the period. At the same time, he 
issued successful American editions* of his periodicals, developed dis- 
tinctive editorial methods,‘ became a pioneer in the art of serialization 
in weekly publications,’ and throughout his entire career as a journalist 
was activated by certain well-considered editorial policies. In this article 
I shall confine my remarks to the general policies, or principles, that 
guided Dickens in the development of his periodicals, with special atten- 
tion to those practiced in Household Words and All the Year Round. 

Editorial honesty was the first and fundamental principle upon which 
Dickens’ journals were built. This policy developed in two directions: 
first, Dickens demanded of himself and of others complete honesty of 
motive; and secondly, he demanded accuracy in the handling and pres- 
entation of facts. 

Dickens considered himself personally responsible to the public for 
the truth and authenticity of every article that went into his periodicals, 


1 Charles Dickens was editor of the following periodicals: Bentley’s Miscellany, 1837- 
39; Master Hum phrey’s Clock, 1840-41; Household Words, 1850-59; and All the Year Round, 
1859-70. He also edited the Daily News for a brief period. 

?On May 12, 1861, Dickens wrote Bulwer-Lytton that the sale of All the Year Round 
was “probably several thousand higher” than that of the Times. See Georgina Hogarth 
and Mamie Dickens, edd.,The Letters of Charles Dickens, The National Library Edition, 
20 vols. (New York, 1928), x1x, 11, 62. Because of the general inaccessibility of the latest 
collected edition of Dickens’ letters—Walter Dexter, ed., The Letters of Charles Dickens, 
The Nonesuch Dickens, 3 vols. (London, 1938)—I have chosen to refer my readers to 
minor collections that are more readily obtainable. 

*So great was the circulation of Dickens’ journal All the Year Round in the United 
States that the American publisher, J. M. Emerson and Company, 37 Park Row, New 
York, could publish the following amazing statement, in October, 1860: “All the Year 
Round was commenced in May, 1859, and though but eighteen monthly parts have been 
issued, we believe it has the largest circulation of any similar publication in the world. 
Yet notwithstanding the wide circulation of the work itself, its columns are more quoted 
from than any other publication, and it is probably not an exaggeration to estimate that 
Mr. Dickens’ new story ‘Great Expectations’ [first published in All the Year Round] will 
find in this country more than three million readers.” All the Year Round, American Ed., 
Tv (1860), 336. 

* See Gerald Giles Grubb, ‘Dickens’ Editorial Methods,” Studies in Philology, xu (1943), 
79-100. 

5 See Gerald Giles Grubb, “Dickens’ Pattern of Weekly Serialization,” ELH, rx (1942), 
141-156, 
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because none of the articles and few of the stories were signed, but were 
supposed to express the collective opinion of the whole staff. Such was 
his purpose when he wrote Mrs. Gaskell on January 31, 1850, “... 
every paper will be published without any signature, and will seem to ex- 
press the general mind and purpose of the journal.’ 

On March 5, 1853, Household Words published an article, “Gold and 
Silver Diets,’ by a Mr. Dodd, which contained, unknown to the editors, 
erroneous statements, and on March 18, after Dickens had learned of 
Dodd’s inaccuracies, he gave William Henry Wills—his competent sub- 
editor—specific instructions about the handling of Dodd’s second arti- 
cle, entitled “India Rubber.” He said: 


It must be closely inquired into, and I should wish to have, separately, whatever 
Mr. Dodd may have to say on each head in which the fact is stated to be against 
him. Because if it should turn out—which it may not—that he has again com- 
mitted and misled us, immediately after the “Gold and Silver Diets,” it is quite 
clear it won’t do. Nothing can be so damaging to Household Words as carelessness 
about facts. It is as hideous as dullness.” 


There were occasions when Dickens objected to articles or parts of 
articles by the regular members of his staff. Some of the objections 
might be removed by deleting the offensive passages; at other times 
Dickens threw out entire articles. A few instances will suffice to show 
how he handled such articles. On February 17, 1856, Dickens wrote 
Wills, “I have taken some things out of Sala, where he is wrong,’’® and 
of one of E. C. Grenville Murray’s articles, he said, “‘ ‘The Roving 
Englishman’ must come out bodily; since apart from the slovenliness 
of the article, some of the statements are much too strong for me to com- 
mit myself to without a positive knowledge of the facts.’’® On the point 
of accuracy, Wills himself did not always escape the criticism of his chief. 
When he and Dickens were collaborating in the production of “The 
Doom of English Wills,” he calculated the expenses of one litigation and 
wrote his figures into the article. On September 8, 1850, Dickens wrote, 
“You are wrong about the £45 in a day. I have stated it as I understood 
the fact to have been.’’!° 

Although Dickens was quick to repudiate any article that savored of 
unintentional error or studied dishonesty, he was just toward his staff, 
and would not always trust his own judgment and knowledge as final. 
When considering an article written by Richard Henry Horne touching 


6 Hogarth and Dickens, Letters of Dickens, x1x, 1, 253. 

7™R. C. Lehmann, ed., Charles Dickens as Editor; Being Letters by Him to William Henry 
Wills, His Sub-Editor (New York, 1912), p. 102. 

8 Lehmann, Dickens as Editor, p. 213. ® Ibid., p. 106. 10 Tbid., p. 39. 
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the Sanitary Commission, Dickens, through Wills, referred it to his own 
brother-in-law, Henry Austin, secretary to the Commission, saying, “I 
think it not unlikely that Horne may unintentionally commit us to some 
mistake on the Series question, without careful revision. Will you show 
Henry Austin the proof, and read it with him? We shall then be quite 
safe.” About an article concerning Sunday delivery of letters, he said 
to Wills, “But I should be glad if you would show it to Forster, as a 
casting opinion. We will abide by his black or white ball.”"* When a Mr. 
Robertson submitted an article to Household Words entitled ‘Pierre 
Erard,” Dickens again was uncertain as to its facts;so he wrote Wills, 
“take care that Hogarth [possibly because of his connection with the 
daily press] has it to look over, in order that there may be nothing in it 
against his positive knowledge.” 

Dickens’ concern about facts extended to matters of geography. Of 
Coventry Patmore’s description of a calm in the Atlantic, he said: 
“Mr.—I have . . . shorn of his account of a calm—which is less correct 
than I hope his other facts are.” Again, of E. C. Grenville Murray’s 
part in “Common Sense on Wheels,” a collaboration between Wills, 
Murray, and himself, Dickens said, “I hope the information generally 
is more correct than that appertaining to Paris, as I found it.’””"* 

Dickens’ editorial honesty did not end in minor matters; it extended 
into public affairs—for instance, into his relations with the police. On 
September 14, 1850, Dickens published in Household Words a report of 
an interview granted by inspector Field. On seeing his statement in 
print, this police officer denied certain parts thereof, and called upon 
Dickens to retract his article. Dickens refused to comply with the officer’s 
request, and on September 17, he said to Wills: 


You may tell Mr. Field that the only word in that passage which he did not use, 
is “Slow” as applied to “Justices.” I put that in, to express what his manner ex- 
pressed. But that if he means to say he didn’t mention about “while they were 
looking over the Acts of Parliament,’ he means to say the thing which is :10t. 
Lemon’s recollection, and Leech’s, be my judge! There would be no objection to 
a facetious chip about the ‘“‘Slow,”’ but what Mr. Field did say shall not be unsaid 
—can’t be." 


Dickens’ whole policy regarding the handling of facts may be summed up 
in his own criptic advice to Wills, written on September 24, 1858: ““Don’t 
be afraid of the Truth, in the least; but don’t be unjust.” 


4 Tbid., p. 49. 8 Jbid., p. 25. 
13 Tbid., p. 173. George Hogarth was Dickens’ father-in-law. 
4 Tbid., p. 33. 6 Tbid., p. 51. 


6 Tbid., pp. 41-42. A special section of Household Words dealing with minor topics in 
brief form was conducted under the general heading “‘Chips.” 17 Ibid., p. 247. 
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Another important phase of Dickens’ policy of honesty had to do with 
originality. He hated plagiarism especially for two reasons: it hindered 
the natural development of the literary style of a contributor; it infringed 
upon the lawful rights of an author. A specific example of his handling of 
plagiarized material was furnished in December, 1850, when he said to 
Wills: “I have taken out the cripple in the Railway paper, because he has 
hobbled bodily out of Head’s book.’’* Of the novelist and essayist James 
Hanny, Dickens said, “I wish Hanny would not imitate Carlyle. Pray 
take some of the innumerable dashes out of his article. . . .’"* Still another 
instance that revealed Dickens’ verbal memory presented itself in his 
reference to a line in one of Ollier’s poems. He said to Wills: 


I have put two crosses against an expression in Ollier’s poem 
—“and yet it is not night”—which you may remember in an older line pre- 
ceded by the words “The moon is up.” If he be accessible, ask him to alter it.” 


One more reference—one that involved an entire article—will suffice 
to show exactly how Dickens regarded plagiarism. It was the case of a 
paper entitled “White Feather,” and it not only illustrated Dickens’ 


attitude of mind, but his quality of mind, as well. He wrote Wills on Sep- 
tember 5, 1855, and said: 


I have a very strong misgiving that ‘White Feather” is plagiarized from an old 
paper in Blackwood—one of the stories of the “Nights at Mess,” I think. I am 


perfectly sure there is a well-known paper, originally published in Blackwood, 
working out the same idea. White” is coming here to a Lodging to-night, and I 
will consult his remembrance about it—indeed, I don’t know but it was his writ- 
ing—in the meantime the “White Feather’ must stand over. . . .” 


On September 11, Dickens gave Wills his final decision on the origin of 
the paper, saying “The ‘White Feather’ ¢aboo, on the ground of its 
strong resemblance, in idea, to the ‘Sir Frizzle Pumpkin’ story. I don’t 
think it at all trenching on the ‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ but in respect of 
‘Frizzle’ it is a plagiarism.’ It never appeared in a Dickens-edited peri- 
odical. 

There were occasions when Dickens was brought face to face with 
dishonest methods among editors. Early in his career he became a prey 
of literary pirates and never succeeded in shaking them off entirely. 
There was possibly no question on which Dickens entertained stronger 


18 Tbid., p. 43. 19 Tbid., p. 58. 2 Tbid., p. 117. 

%1 Reverend James White, Bonchurch preacher, historian, writer of tragedies, and con- 
tributor to Dickens’ periodical. 

® Lehmann, oP. cit., p. 170. % Tbid., p. 171. 
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convictions than that of literary piracy. One instance, revealing 
Dickens’ good nature was that of a Mr. Whitly, editor of a Liverpool 
newspaper, who reprinted almost bodily an article that had appeared in 
Household Words in the spring of 1859. Dickens’ comment follows: 


Referring to the Liverpool newspaper and its piracy, I find it expressly stated 
in the Piracy that the act is not to be repeated. I think, therefore, that I should 
not communicate with Ouvry [Dickens’ Solicitor]. What I recommend is your 
writing Mr. Whitly, telling him you have received this from me:— 

I received this morning, the Liverpool paper you sent me, and, at first, felt 
with you the imperative necessity of stopping that injustice. But on looking to 
Mr. Whitly’s introduction of the reprint, I observe that he expressly states that 
he does not mean to repeat the offense. Under these circumstances I think it 
would be ungenerous—though I must strong|) object to his proceeding—to put 
him to any expense. And if you will tell him so from me, good-humouredly, I hope 
the matter may be considered as ended.** 


Still another phase of Dickens’ editorial honesty came to light in his 
attitude toward the newspaper stamp duty. When Bradbury and Evans, 
the publishers of Household Words, were resisting the Stamp Commis- 
sion’s efforts to tax Household Words Narrative—a monthly news sup- 
plement to Household Words, published from 1850 to 1855—Dickens was 
called upon to take part in a hearing before the Commission; and later 
he was asked to sign a petition urging the removal of the stamp duty 
altogether. As an editor of a periodical, Dickens would have reaped 
considerable gain from the repeal; but he was sure such a repeal could 
not aid the general reader. On January 31, 1852, Dickens wrote his 
friend W. C. Macready, the actor, in part, as follows: 


I have already declined to sign a petition for the removal of the stamp duty on 
newspapers. I think the reduced duty is some protection to the public against 
rash and hasty launching of blackguard newspapers. I think the newspapers are 
extremely accessible to the poor man at present, and that he would not derive 
the least benefit from the abolition of the stamp. It is not at all clear to me, sup- 
posing he wants the Times a penny cheaper, that he would get it a penny cheaper 
if the tax were taken off. If he supposes he would get in competition two or three 
new journals as good to choose from, he is mistaken; not knowing the immense 
resources and the gradually perfected machinery necessary to the production of 
such a journal. It appears to me to be a fair enough tax, very little in the way of 


*4 When Buckstone of the Adelphi Theatre pirated Dickens’ “Bloomsbury Christening” 
from The Monthly Magazine, he protested; when Bell’s Life in London, The Observer, and 
The Carlton Chronicle reprinted some of his sketches without authority, he appealed for 
protection to Sir John Easthope, proprietor of The Morning Chronicle, from which paper 
the sketches were taken for the most part. Later followed the famous law suit of Dickens vs 
Lee over the latter’s infringement of the copyright of A Christmas Carol. His fight for inter- 
national copyright laws is well known. % Lehmann, op. cit., pp. 267-268. 
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individuals, not embarrassing to the public in its mode of being levied, and re- 
quiring some small consideration and pauses from the American kind of newspa- 
per projectors. Further, a committee has reported in favor of repeal, and the 
subject may be held to need no present launching. . . . I said (in addressing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) I could not honestly maintain it for a moment as 
against the soap duty, or any other pressing on the mass of the poor.” 


Dickens’ editorial policies were tempered by his generosity, which 
found expression in matters of opinion, in attitudes toward his readers 
and his contributors, and in his liberal payment for contributions. 

A striking example of Dickens’ generous opinion of Wills’ critical 
judgment may be seen in his letter to that gentleman written on March 
10, 1853. After indicating many improvements that might be made in an 
article, he continued: “I mention all the objections that occur to me as 
I go on—not because you can obviate them—but because if I make a 
point of doing so always, you will feel and judge the more readily both 
for yourself and me too, at the same time ‘one and indivisible,’ when I 
take an Italian flight.’”’?’ 

There are many instances on record of Dickens’ consideration of the 
feelings of his readers. All of them go to illustrate his editorial sensing 
of his public. Most of them might be attributed to an effort not to offend 
as a matter of business; they might also be attributed to his own good 
nature and real love for his public and a feeling of identity with it. There 
is evidence for such an interpretation. 

To begin with, he did not consider himself above his readers. He wrote 
to Wills on October 12, 1852, saying, “I don’t think that it is necessary 
to write down to any part of our audience. I always hold that to be as 
great a mistake as can be made.’”* 

There is more than mere tolerance in the following: the writer is deeply 
moved. In 1845, when Charles Knight was inclined to think harshly of 
the English public because of its fondness for fiction, Dickens remon- 
strated with him “in the most earnest and affectionate Spirit,” in these 
terms: “‘The English are, as far as I know, the hardest working people 
on whom the sun shines. Be content if in their wretched intervals of 
leisure they read for amusement and do no worse. They are born at the 
oar, and they live and die at it. Good God, what would you have them 
do!”29 

On one occasion Dickens directed Wills to tone down a passage in one 
of Horne’s articles regarding a sentence pronounced by the Roman 


% Hogarth and Dickens, Letters, xrx, 1, 315-316. 

27 Lehmann, op. cit., p. 101. %8 Jbid., p. 87. 

29 Charles Knight, Passages of a Working Life During Half a Century: With a Prelude 
of Early Reminiscences, 3 vols. (London, 1864-65), m1, 17. 
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Catholic Church. His directions follow: “At the end of the third para- 
graph from the commencement, instead of ‘fanatical sentence was car- 
ried into execution,’ read ‘Sentence of the Holy Catholic Church was 
carried into Christian execution.’ ’*® Seen from one angle, this is a de- 
liberate editorial effort to avoid offending Catholic subscribers: seen 
from another, it was a decent, human desire to avoid offending Catholic 
people. Which was Dickens? Probably both. 

Or take this. In July, 1855, Holme Lee (Miss Harriet Parr) submitted 
a story to Household Words entitled “Gilbert Massinger,” dealing with ’ 
hereditary insanity. Dickens was greatly impressed by the story, but 
he found if unfitted for publication in Household Words. Out of considera- 
tion for those of his readers who might have been living under the awful 
shadow of congenital insanity, he decided to reject the story. So he wrote 
the following to Wills: ; 


So many unhappy people are, byno fault of their own, linked to a similar terrible 
possibility—even probability—that I am afraid it might cause prodigious unhap- 
piness, if wecould address it to our large audience. Ishrink from the responsibility ‘ 
of awakening so much slumbering fear and despair. Most unwillingly therefore, I 
come to the apprehension that there is no course but to return it to the author- ; 
ess.# 



































This letter was written on July 22, 1855; and in it Dickens goes further 
and tells Wills to convey to the writer his regret that he could not pub- 
lish it in Household Words. Then on August 14, Dickens himself wrote 
Miss Parr a long and appreciative letter setting forth his reasons for 
rejecting her manuscript and hinting that he would be willing to aid in 
finding a publisher.” Was this editorial instinct or human instinct? 

Perhaps light was thrown on the difference between Dickens the edi- 
tor and Dickens the human being by his treatment of individuals, which 
was sometimes costly to his journals and brought extra work to his assist- 
ants. Probably the most costly instance of the kind grew out of an over- 
sight of his own when he was editing an article entitled “Health and 
Education” by a Mr. Carter. He said in a letter to Wills dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1856: 


I suddenly remember this morning, that in Mr. Carter’s article . . . I left a line 
which must come out. It is, in effect, that the want of Healthy Training leaves 
girls in a fit state to be the subjects of Mesmerism. I would not on any considera- 
tion hurt Elliotson’s feelings (as I should deeply) by leaving that depreciatory 
kind of reference ia any page of H. W. He has suffered quite enough, without a 
stab from a friend. So pray, whatever the inconveniences may be in what Brad- 
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© Lehmann, op. cit., p. 68. 3 Tbid., pp. 168-169. 
J. W. T. Ley, ed. The Life of Charles Dickens by John Forster (London, 1928), p. 824. 
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bury calls “The Friars,” take that passage out. By some extraordinary accident, 
after observing it I forgot to do it.* 


One of the most graceful acts of Dickens’ career as an editor occurred 

in the manner of his editing Mrs. Lynn-Linton’s review of a book by a 
Mrs. Gordon in which appeared certain uncomplimentary references to 
Lockhart, son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott. Remembering Lockhart as he 
appeared when slowly dying in Rome, and knowing the warm place 
which Scott, Scott’s daughter, and Lockhart held in the hearts of his 
readers, Dickens ran his pen through the unfriendly references, saying 
as he did so: “This makes me stay Mrs. Linton’s hand, gentle as it is.’ 
Doubtless the most monumental evidence of Dickens’ consideration 

of the individual was one, naturally, that would hardly have resulted 
from motives of pecuniary gain—the numerous letters he wrote to people 
at home and abroad answering enquiries and offering suggestions on the 
subject of literary pursuits. To this class belong the numerous letters of 
encouragement to Wilkie Collins,® letters to Miss Emily Jolly,® to Miss 
King,” and to Robert Sidney Horrell. Dickens’ correspondence with 
Horrell is worthy of special notice at this point. During the Dickens Ex- 
hibition in 1936, conducted by the Public Library, Museums, and Na- 
tional Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, the letters of Dickens 
to Horrell were put on display. There are seven letters written while 
Dickens was conducting Master Humphrey’s Clock and immediately 
afterward. The Guide to the displays has this to say of these letters: 
“Horrell had written to Dickens—at first under the assumed name of 
S. Harford—asking for advice and criticism of his literary efforts; and 
in the 26 pages in these letters, Dickens gives him much friendly advice, 
without holding out, however, much hope of Horrell’s early success.’’* 
Glimpses of the editor-human being Dickens would be even more in- 
complete without reference to Dickens the paymaster. He was un- 
doubtedly an excellent one. He insisted on paying for everything that was 
published by his journals, however insignificant the article. On August 
8, 1856, accepting a poem written by Katey Macready, he wrote her 
father W. C. Macready, the actor, a note in which he said this. “Please 
to note that I make it a rule to pay for everything that is inserted in 
Household Words, holding it to be part of my trust to make my fellow 


* Lehmann, op. cit., p. 223. * Ibid., pp. 315-316. 

% Hogarth and Dickens, Letéers, about one hundred letters, passim. 

% Tbid., xix, 1, 457-458, 460, 531-532, 536-537; and m1, 337. 

37 Tbid., x1x, 1, 431-432, and 435-436. 

% Dickens Exhibition, 1936 (Melbourne, 1936), p. 17. These letters are included by Mr. 
Walter Dexter in the Nonesuch Dickens, 1, passim. 
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proprietors understand that they have no right to unrequited labour.’ 

On August 17, 1850, Wills complained to Dickens that Household 
Words was paying Horne an average of £8 apiece for his articles; whereas, 
he considered them worth an average of £5.5. “If you believe that the 
work can afford such terms,”’ he said, “I have nothing more to say on 
that head... .’*° A glance at the facsimile of the first page of the “‘Con- 
tributors’ Book, kept by Wills, reveals prices paid for contributions 
ranging from £1.11s.6d. to £6, with approximately one-half of them 
representing an expenditure of £5 or slightly more.“' This observation 
probably shows that Horne was being overpaid for his contributions. 

When Dickens discovered a gifted writer, he paid him an attractive 
price regardless of his reputation. The case of George Augustus Sala 
furnished an illustration of Dickens’ financial policy with young writers. 
This to Wills; “Sala is very good. Don’t run him close in the money way. 
I can’t bear the thought of making anything like a hard bargain with 
him.” Dickens’ staff knew of his liberality with his money, and some- 
times, no doubt, took advantage of him. It is certain that Sala did so. 
Sometime after the expression of reluctance to run a contributor close, 
quoted immediately above, we learn through the Dickens-Wills corre- 
spondence that Dickens advanced money to Sala. At one time this con- 
tributor sat with Dickens for two hours, told Dickens “‘about his reput- 
able friends at Erith,” and finally “stammered out a petition for £5.” 
Dickens said further, “I gave it to him. Please place that sum to his debit 
and my credit.” Then Dickens added by way of explanation, “‘He told 
me that he had sent two articles to you.” It was not long after Dickens 
began advancing money to Sala that we notice this writer’s becoming 
slow with the production of his articles; then Dickens assigned him a 
subject and wrote Wills, “I have begged him to send it to me here [at 
Paris]; thinking that may expedite him.’“ After Sala’s return from Rus- 
sia where he had served as a foreign correspondent for Household Words, 
he became slower, but continued his requests for advances. Dickens 
asked Wills to impress upon him the vital importance to himself and the 
journal of “his being punctual and faithful in the performance of the 
work he has undertaken.” Even then Dickens did not recommend that 
he not be given any more advances; he only insisted on the young man 
producing something. With worn out patience, but still in good temper, 
Dickens closed this letter of December, 1856, thus: 


Pray take care that he distinctly understands beyond all possibility of miscon- 


89 Hogarth and Dickens, op. cit., xrx, 1, 507-508. 40 Lehmann, op. cit., p. 35. 

“ B. W. Matz, ed. The Works of Charles Dickens: Miscellaneous Papers, Nat. Lib. Edn. 
(New York, 1928), xvm, xiv. 

Lehmann, of. cit., p. 137. 8 Tbid., p. 203. * Tbid., p. 208. 
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ception, that he can have money from you while he is at work, as he wants it; and 
that when we come, on the completion of ‘““Due North” [the story of his travels 
and observations in Russia], to close our accounts I shall arrange all things with 
him for his advantage, in exactly the same spirit as if he had not given me occa- 
sion to decide that Household Words must not do him the injury of accepting any 
further services at his hands. 

The financial relationship between Dickens and Wills is a matter of 
interest and throws further light upon the former’s financial policy in 
general. Wills had agreed to act as sub-editor of Household Words for 
the sum of £8 a week as a standing salary and one-eighth of the profits 
earned by the journal; although he had not put any money into the capi- 
tal stock of the journal, he was responsible for his share of losses.“ When 
Will’s mother died to October, 1854, Dickens immediately offered him 
financial aid interest free.“7 About eight months later, in June, 1855, 
Wills was offered the editorship of The Civil Service Gazette. He thought 
of accepting the position as a supplement to his earnings as sub-editor 
of Household Words, because, he said, his income was smaller that year 
than it had been in the last twelve years. Dickens immediately objected 
to Wills’ being “put into double-harness with any other periodical 
editing or sub-editing,”’ and he then suggested a means whereby Wills 
might increase his income through the columns of Household Words. 
“Tf,” he said, “in addition to what you now do for Household Words, you 
were to help in the execution of articles that would admit of such assist- 
ance, I should think it quite fair that you should be paid extra for such 
work,’** That arrangement proved satisfactory to Wills. He said in his 
reply, dated June 11, 1855, “I therefore embrace your offer of payment 
for helping in the execution of articles that would admit of such assistance 
with alacrity. ...”” Never again do we hear of the least shadow arising 
between Dickens and Wills over finances. Some years later Wills collected 
his articles and published them under the title Old Leaves: Gathered 
from Household Words, and dedicated them “To the other hand whose 


‘ masterly touches gave to the Old Leaves here freshly gathered, their 


brightest tints.” “The other hand,” of course, refers to Dickens. 


% Ibid., p. 225. 

Originally Dickens owned one-half of the capital stock of Household Words, Bradbury 
and Evans, the publishers, one-quarter, John Forster one-eighth, and Wills one-eighth. 
When Forster surrendered his interest in February, 1856, Dickens divided it equally be- 
tween Wills and himself. Thereafter, the proportions were Dickens nine-sixteenths, Brad- 
bury and Evans four-sixteenths, and Wills three-sixteenths. Dickens was editor at a salary 
of £500 a year. In All the Year Round Dickens was interested as to profits and lasses as to 
three-fourth and Wills as to one-fourth. Dickens was editor at a yearly salary of £504; Wills 
was sub-editor at a yearly salary of £420. Upon Wills’ resignation of his sub-editorship in 
1869, one-half of his one-fourth share reverted to Dickens. 

* Lehmann, op. cit., p. 155. 8 Tbid., pp. 163-164. 
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The liberality with which Dickens treated Charles Lever, the Irish 
novelist, is typical. He allowed Lever to set his own figures for A Day’s 
Ride, which appeared in All the Year Round in 1860-61. He certified 
from the beginning that he would relinquish all claim to the copyright 
and granted Lever the right to collect and republish the story “simul- 
taneously with the appearance of the last chapter in these pages.” In 
the same letter in which he entered into that agreement, he said, “Let 
me pay you for such a story as you write it, precisely as though it were 
published at once.’** In another letter written to Lever eleven days 
later, that is, January 11, 1860, he said: “Pray let me repeat .. . that 
All the Year Round considers itself your banker, as to this transaction, 
from this time—whether you like it, or don’t like it.’’®° 

Not only did Dickens pay liberally for everything that went into his 
pages; in many instances he actually paid well for articles that he did 
not expect to use. There were various reasons why he accepted such con- 
tributions. Sometimes after the assignment had been made, conditions 
rendered publication inexpedient; sometimes they were written by regu- 
lar contributors whose entire output Dickens wished to control; and not 
infrequently they were the work of young writers of promise whom Dic- 
kens wished to encourage. Two interesting cases present themselves for 
consideration. The first was that of a paper written by Miss Lynn in the 
autumn of 1754, entitled “French Love.” Dickens thought it might 
awaken a “vague impression of” Household Words “being ill-conditioned 
and inopportune.” He instructed Wills to “Pay for it, and let it stand 
over.’ It was never published. 

Dickens’ letter to Wills of October 30, 1859, shows how he felt about 
such contributions, and how he dealt with them: 




























I say decidedly No to the Stephenson paper—solely on the ground, as to Sidney, 
that I consider it will be behind time and after the Fair—as between you and me, 










Flora V. Livingstone, ed. Charles Dickens’ Letters to Charles Lever (Cambridge, 1933), 
7-8. 

5° Livingstone, Le#ers, p. 10. Some idea of the price Dickens paid for long stories by 
established writers may be gotten from a letter written by his sub-editor Wills to Charles 
Reade, probably referring to the latter’s Very Hard Cash, which appeared in All the Year 
Round from March 28 to December 26, 1863. Will said: “It would be a great pleasure to 
us to close with your proposal without another word; but, large as our sale is, our arrange- 
ments past present and to come will not justify the outlay of £925 on your story—which 
would be the cost of 185 pages at £5 per page. Will you kindly consider this proposition? — 
Eight hundred pounds (£800) for a story to occupy not less than 160 [pages] of All the 
Year Round. Any greater quantity of matter that you might find indispensible to your art, 
still to be included in that payment.” Vide, Franklin P. Rolfe, ed., “Additions to the 
Nonesuch Edition of Dickens’ Letters,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, v (1941), 
134. 5 Lehmann, op. cit., p. 154. 
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on the additional ground that the thing has been done in Once a Week (wretch- 
edly) and quoted by The Times—further, that I really do honestly think enough 
has been said and sung on the subject. Pay well for the article nevertheless. Cer- 
tainly don’t use it.@ 

We turn now to a phase of Dickens’ editorial policy that had to do 
with style and literary quality—his unremitting efforts to infuse the 
“light of fancy” into all that went into his pages. Household Words 
opened with a promise that “In the bosoms of the young and the old, of 
the well-to-do and the poor, we would tenderly cherish that light of fancy 
which is inherent in the human breast... .”™ At first, one is tempted 
to think of his frequent remarks on “fancy” and the “light of fancy” as 
pretty phrases, with certain euphuistic qualities; but an examination of 
Dickens’ editorial policies shows that his efforts in this direction were 
genuine. 

In October, 1851, an important discussion of “elegance of fancy” en- 

tered into the correspondence of Dickens and Wills. The former had been 
looking over the back numbers of Household Words and discovered what 
he thought was a lack of the very element that he had promised his 
readers would grace every page. When he communicated his thoughts to 
Wills, he said, “I have been looking over the back Numbers. Wherever 
they fail, it is wanting in elegance of fancy.’™ In reply to that letter of 
his chief, Wills wrote in a vein of experience and wisdom that makes 
clear why Dickens found in him a most able, trustworthy, and intelligent 
aid. Wills’ letter bears the date of October 17, 1851. He began by saying 
that the only fair test of the contents of Household Words was to compare 
it with other publications of the same class. “From such a comparison,” 
he said, “we come out brilliantly in the very excellence which you say 
we want—fancy.”’ He mentioned the fact that it was universally ac- 
knowledged that Household Words treated the most “uninviting” sub- 
jects with more fancy than any other existing weekly periodical. But 
there are exceptions to all rules, and once in a while the demand to fill 
space overcomes every editor. Then in the midst of this letter, Wills 
made some very wise observations: 
No one, not even yourself (as you said the other day) can sparkle to order, es- 
pecially writers who have only an occasional sparkle in them. As to the “Ele- 
gance of Fancy” you desiderate, that, I apprehend, is simply impossible as the 
prevailing characteristic of twenty-four pages of print published fifty-two times 
a year. Elegance of fancy cannot be thrown broadcast over such an acreage of 
letter-press; although, happily for Household Words (and for Household Words 
alone) it can be sprinkled over its pages. 


82 Tbid., p. 274. 83 “A Preliminary Word,” Household Words, 1 (1850), 1. 
“ Lehmann, op. cit., p. 73. % Tbid., pp. 73-74. 
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Wills continued to point out what was literally a fact, that those articles 
and numbers that had received most of Dickens’ personal attention 
possessed the most “‘elegance of fancy.” He was delighted that Dickens 
hinted that he would give more time to direct editorial work than he 
had up until then. The fact is, Dickens did devote more time to House- 
hold Words with the beginning of 1852. 

The correspondence just presented is sufficient to prove that the policy 
of imparting to his periodicals the quality of “elegance of fancy” was 
just as real an issue as his pouicies of originality, of honesty, or of paying 
well for the labors of others. He came back to the subject again and 
again. On August 5, 1853, he said, “Some fancy must be got into the 
No. . . .”5* When Dickens turned his hand to The Uncommercial Travel- 
ler papers in All the Year Round, he brought his great powers to bear 
upon the policy of putting the quality of fancy into his own articles. In 
spite of the fact that by the time The Uncommercial Traveller began to 
appear, most of his staff had learned to sparkle frequently, the average 
article shows that Dickens himself was still the master of “elegance of 
fancy.” 

In this practical century and country one of the most frequent ques- 
tions asked is, “What was Dickens’ policy of advertising?” Contrary to 
what many think today, the popularity of Dickens and of the Dickens- 
edited periodicals was not the result of high-pressure advertising. He 
acted upon the principle that a few neat advertisements skillfully placed 
were more effective than great, blazing spreads in conspicuous places. 
Examples of this type of modest advertising on the part of Dickens and 
his publishers—Bradbury and Evans sometimes excepted—may be seen 
by the scores in the advertising sections of The Anthenaeum, The Illus- 
trated London News, The Examiner, and many others, including the Dic- 
kens-edited journals. Very often such advertisements took the form of 
simple announcements. The instances in which elaborate advertising was 
resorted to as a means of distributing his books were rare, and even 
they may be credited to his publishers, and not to himself. Dickens had 
very little faith in advertising beyond the point of modest and frequent 
announcement. In a letter to Wills, dated July 1851, he said, “You know 
that I have no faith in advertising beyond a certain reasonable extent. 
I think it is a popular delusion altogether. But I do not desire to stand 
in the way of what you and Evans may concur in deeming a business 
idea.’*’ The tone of this letter makes it apparent that Wills was already 
acquainted with Dickens’ objections to elaborate advertising campaigns. 
It also shows that Dickens as a partner was not bent upon having his 


66 Tbid., p. 113. 7 Ibid., p. 59. 
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own way over the considered opinions of the other stockholders. During 
the run of Hard Times, Bradbury and Evans had employed two types of 
advertising. One type, that approved by Dickens, consisted of “plain, 
good, sensible bills”; the other type consisted of “hideous placards all 
askew.” When Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South was about to begin in 
Household Words, she objected to the second type of advertising; and 
Dickens supported her in her objection. She even went so far as to with- 
hold the title of the story to prevent the efforts of Bradbury and Evans 
to spread it upon “hideous placards.” On July 30, 1854, Dickens wrote: 


B.and E. must do what they think necessaryin the advertising way, but if they bill 
the walls, they must be very careful only to have the plain, good, sensible bills 
used in the case of ‘‘Hard Times,” that we had at the office. She [Mrs. Gaskell] 
objects to any title if it can be dispensed with; and altogether refuses (and no 
wonder) to be connected with a hideous placard all askew, invented in White- 
friars for “Hard Times,” and concerning which phenomenon I wrote Bradbury 
on its appearance.®® 


As in every phase of his editorial duties, so in advertisements, Dickens 
had an eye for the small details. One example of his supervising care wil! 
suffice to make this point entirely clear. Dickens again referred to the 
Hard Times advertising when he said, “I was vexed to see in the Exami- 
ner the advertisement of the H. W. volune, with the parenthesis in it 
which I took out. I suppose it stood so in all the weekly papers? Surely 
there was time to correct it.”®* The letter quoted above was written to 
Wills on August 7, 1854. Two days later he returned to the subject in 
another letter to Wills. This time he said, “I will not maintain my opin- 
ion of the volume-advertisement against yours and Evans’ united. But 
I should like it better if the parenthesis were not so exceedingly demon- 
strative, and stood simply thus: (containing Hard Times).”® According 
to Dickens, Wills had evidently hoped to make a large profit from this 
venture in Hard Times advertising. In this hope he was apparently 
deceived. Both Wills and Dickens in later correspondence referred to 
this advertising campaign as the “Hard Times speculation.” After this 
experience even Bradbury and Evans seem to have fallen in with Dick- 
ens’ policy of modest announcement of the forthcoming stories rather 
than the “hideous placards” of the “Hard Times speculation.” 


To summarize briefly, Dickens was controlled in his editorial policies 
by his desire to be strictly honest. This motive gave him a scrupulous 
regard for facts, causing him to place a premium on originality, and to 


58 Tbid., p. 134. 59 Tbid., p. 137. 
% Tbid., p. 138. $1 Jbid., pp. 163-165. 
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bar from his pages anything that savored of plagiarism. Literary piracy 
in any form was hateful to him, and he spared no effort in its exposure. 
A second motivating principle in Dickens’ editorial policies was his con- 
sideration of the opinions of his staff and his contributors, of the feelings 
of his readers, and his generosity in financial transactions. Running 
through all of Dickens’ editorial efforts was the constant policy of im- 
parting the quality of “elegance of fancy” to his columns. Finally, he 
was dubious of the value of advertising beyond the display of a few 
sensible announcements and placards carefully placed. 
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LXII 


MOTIFS OF CULTURAL ESCHATOLOGY IN GERMAN 
POETRY FROM NATURALISM TO EXPRESSIONISM 


HEN Gottfried Keller in his poetic rejoinder to Justinus Kerner’s 

romantic plaint' extolled the world-transforming forces of tech- 
nology, he expressed the dominant faith of his time in a possible synthe- 
sis of the spiritual and the utilitarian, of idealism and materialism. To use 
the vernacular: he did not doubt but that he could eat his cake and have 
it. To Kerner it was a bad dream that after the steamship and the loco- 
motive the next step would be aviation, that in the future leaking air- 
borne oil vats might sully the pure atmosphere, the last element to re- 
main undefiled by man; he wished to lie in the grass and gaze up into 
the serene blue depths while yet he might. Keller replied that there was 
nothing to prevent such idyllic escape, but that he for one preferred to 
identify himself with the dynamism of the new “fire dragon.” In fact, 
was not only now the magic of Kerner’s old parchments at last being 
transformed into reality by the forces of nature in the service of the 
human spirit? Were they not building for man a “brave new world?” 


Ich seh’ sie keuchend gliihn und spriihen, 
Stahlschimmernd bauen Land und Stadt, 
Indes das Menschenkind zu bliihen 

Und singen wieder Mufe hat. 


Und wenn vielleicht in hundert Jahren 
Ein Luftschiff hoch mit Griechenwein 
Durchs Morgenrot kim’ hergefahren— 
Wer miéchte da nicht Fahrmann sein? 


This answer is typical of its age: instead of destroying the beauty of life, 
technology is rather expected to enhance it, giving men leisure for emo- 
tional and aesthetic self-development to a degree hitherto unknown.? 

The one hundred years of Keller’s prophecy have now well nigh 
elapsed; his vision of aerial traffic in Greek wines has become a mockery, 
and even Kerner’s nightmare of dripping oil falls considerably short of 
the reality which we have witnessed.— 

There exists, to be sure, throughout the nineteenth century an under- 


1 “An Justinus Kerner—Erwiderung auf sein Lied ‘Unter dem Himmel’ ” (1845). 

2 Cf. Julius Hart, Der neue Gott (1899), p. 46: “Das Triumph- und Siegeslied vom 
Zeitalter der Maschinen klang am hellsten und frohesten um die Mitte dieses Jahrhunderts 
bis in die siebziger Jahre hinein [...] Die Maschine trug uns in ein goldenes Zeitalter, in 
ein Land neuer Seligkeiten und Gliickszustainde hiniiber.” [Since several of the authors 
discussed in this paper use a series of periods for purposes of punctuation, omissions are 
indicated by dots within brackets.] If Julius Hart here has the period of unqualified opti- 
mism end in the eighteen-seventies, the connection with the great depression after the 
Griinderjahre is apparent. 
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current of opposition to its faith in progress through man’s conquest of 
nature. Protests against its mechanization, utilitarianism, and eudemon- 
ism are voiced—apart from the rearguard of romanticism—by Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and William Morris in England, by Jakob Burckhardt, Lagarde, 
and Nietzsche in the German-speaking world. But not until the fin de 
siécle does cultural pessimism become a significant factor in the collective 
temper of the age. Again I quote Julius Hart, who strikingly expresses 
(loc. cit.) the change from millennial hope to gloomy disillusionment: 


In diese Jubelhymnen klingen, immer mehr, immer schriller, am Ende des 
Jahrhunderts zerrissene Weherufe hinein. Ein dumpfes Stéhnen dringt aus der 
Weise hervor, und plétzlich bricht sie mit einem wilden Schmerzensschrei ab 
[. . .| Der Fabriksaal, das grofSe Heiligtum der neuen Menschheitskultur, gleicht 
nun ganz einem éden, grauen und hoffnungslosen Hospital. In dieser Rauchluft 
verliert der Gemarterte das Gefiihl und Bewuftsein, ein Ich und ein Selbst zu 
sein. Er sank zu einem toten Werkzeug herab und ward zu einem unscheinbaren 
Maschinenrad [. . .] Das ganze Zweck- und Sinnlose eines solchen Treibens, das 
nie Fertigwerden, das Einférmige, Bléde und Verdummende ist es, was zum 
Wahnsinn treibt.* 


This mood is steadily intensified with the approach of the First World 
War, and during the latter Spengler undertakes the task of laying a sys- 
tematic historical and philosophical foundation for cultural pessimism.‘ 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace in German poetry from natural- 
ism to expressionism forecasts of a coming doom of modern civilization, 
especially of its most representative exponents: city and machine. Such 
“cultural eschatology” may, but need not, appear in transcendental 
apoclyptic forms. Furthermore, the envisaged cataclysm may have or 
lack a positive counterpart in the shape of a millennial wish-image. 
Socio-economic chiliasm of the Marxian type, progressivistic in its out- 
look and expecting a change in the system of production rather than a 
downfall of mechanized civilization as such, will be touched upon only 
incidentally.§ 


Despite chiliastic elements in the early stages of German naturalism,® 


3 Julius Hart himself, incidentally, clings to the (postulatory rather than reasoned) hope 
that the twentieth century will bring a new beginning, an harmonious reconciliation be- 
tween science and religion, knowledge and imagination, the rational and the irrational, the 
mechanistic and the humanistic. 

‘ This term, to be sure, he disclaims, insisting on the specific tasks and challenges of our 
age, late though it be. Actually, he rejects nostalgic quietism rather than pessimism. 

5 The following analysis would have been impossible without the generous cooperation 
of Miss Edith Blanchard (reference librarian, Brown University) re interlibrary loans and 
the kindness of Dr. Kurt Pinthus (now of the Library of Congress), who put his valuable 
private collection of modern German poetry at my disposal. I am deeply grateful to both. 

* Cf. Heinrich Hart, Literarische Erinnerungen, in Gesammelte Werke, m1, pp. 33, 36. 
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we observe the wane of Keller’s unquestioning optimism in the collective 
lyrical manifesto of the movement, the Moderne Dichtercharaktere (1884— 
85). Here we find Julius Hart (born in 1859) drawing lurid pictures of 
human misery in industrialized society, hearing the dull drums of a com- 
ing upheaval (“‘Hért ihr es nicht? ...”’). But his attitude towards the 
city as such is still divided between ethical condemnation and vitalistic 
affirmation: 


Ein Paradies, ein siiSes Kanaan,— 
Ein Hdllenreich und Schatten bleich vermodernd. 
(“Auf der Fahrt nach Berlin’’)’ 


As a second and better Prometheus he would bring down from heaven 
the sacrificial cup of divine love, empty it over the parched earth (“Zu 
Gott!’”’).—More explicit is the cultural criticism of his brother Heinrich 
(b. 1855). In ‘‘Wacht auf” he senses an approaching social doom; he sees 
the lightning in the distant sky, hears dark rumblings in the undermined 
earth; he issues his challenge to counter the threatening forces with love 
and pity: 

Wacht auf vom feigen Pfiihl hochmiith’ger Lust, 

Die Schlange Neid reiSt von der warmen Brust. 


Wacht auf vom blut’gen Rausch des Heldenthums, 
Barmherzigkeit sei Mutter eures Ruhms.* 


Wacht auf, eh’ euch der Tag des Zorns ereilt [. . .] 


Nor is his concern limited to the problem of socio-economic justice—he 
voices disillusionment regarding man’s victory over nature, which is seen 
as having failed to usher in the hoped-for millennium: 


Auf des Dampfes Sturmesfliigeln 
Traumten wir die Welt zu ziigeln, 
Allem Erdenstaub entriickt. 

Alle Sorge sollte schwinden, 
Liebe sich zu Liebe finden, 

Alle Kluft war iiberbriickt. 


7™The poem “Berlin’—cf. Martin Sommerfeld, Anthologie deutscher Lyrik 1880-1930 
(1931)—shows a definitely positive attitude towards the dynamism of the city. 

§ This contrast between heroism and pity in a peculiar way anticipates the later expres- 
sionistic ethos. In fact, Heinrich Hart’s juxtaposition of Christ and Alexander the Great 
(“Gesprich mit dem Tode’”’) points to Werfel’s “Held und Heiliger—Prophezeiung an 
Alexander” (Einander). Especially “expressionistic” in the tenor of the earlier poem is also 
the violent condemnation of the Ego as the source of all evil: 

Ein Traum von Ichthum, voller Fieberpein, 
Ein Kranken an dem Ich ist euer Sein. 
Schlepp weiter, weiter Dein armsel’ges Ich 
Und Hille wird die Ewigkeit fiir Dich. 

Das Ich ist eurer Siinden Quell allein, eéc. 
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Traum, wie bald bist du vergangen, 

Lauter Schreckni&, lauter Bangen 

Hat in Nebel uns gehiillt. 

Unser Blut tropft aus den Poren, 

Unser Mark ist eiserfroren, 

Wie vom Tod sind wir erfiillt. 
(“An das 20. Jahrhundert”) 


And yet, with the same optimistic tour de force that we found in his 
brother, he hails the coming century as one of human liberation and ful- 
filment.® 

Similar warnings are uttered by Otto Jerschke (b. 1861). Unless a 
heaven-sent prophet rights the wrongs of social injustice, a time is im- 
minent when the now smouldering world will go up in flames, the marble 
palaces be ruined, the thrones submerged in a seething ocean. 


Dann gilt nichts Heiliges mehr auf der Welt, 

Es stiirzen Kirch’ und Kapellen. 

Die Liebe verroht und der Glaube zerschellt, 

Das Mitleid begraben die Wellen. 

Die Massen nur raufen sich um das Gold, 

Das tiber die dampfenden Triimmer rollt. 
(“Fiir die Zukunft”)" 


In one respect Jerschke goes beyond the other authors of Moderne 
Dichtercharaktere. He not only announces a social cataclysm, arising from 
industrialism, which threatens to engulf civilization; his pious mind 
positively laments mechanization as such. The world of the gods, of 
sacred songs and praying nations has passed away, the temples are en- 
gulfed by the sea. 


Die Himmlischen muften erliegen 
In toller Jahrhunderte Kampf, 

Es schwelgt in Trophien und Siegen, 
Es herrscht: der allmachtige Dampf. 


Es sausen die Hammer und dréhnen 
Auf Silber, auf Gold und auf Blei, 
Maschinen rasseln und stéhnen 

Ein gellendes Einerlei. 


Kaum kann der Donner dringen 
Durch all der Fabriken Gebraus, 
Und Lieder und Glockenklingen 
Verschwimmen im Radergesaus. 

(“Wechsel der Welt’’) 


* Significantly, H. Hart’s first lyrical collection (1879), although it contains the gloomi- 


est forebodings (e.g., the above mentioned “Wacht auf”), is entitled Weltpfingsten. 
1 Cf. also the end of “‘An die oberen Zehntausend.” 
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A sense of crisis also pervades the contributions of Karl Henckell (b. 
1864), but mostly with a militantly optimistic note; for he is a convinced 
modernist: 

Wir sind das All’, wir sind die Herrlichkeit, 

Wir sind uns selbst das Maf® in allen Dingen, 

Wir sind die Kampfer, die den Sieg erringen, 

In uns’rem Hirne brennt der Wahrheit Licht. 

In uns’rem Herzen pocht des Mitleids Pflicht. 
(“In vollen Ziigen’’) 


In the poem “Reif ist die Frucht und mu® geschnitten sein” he perceives 
the distant rumblings and flashes of the storm; he bids it hasten and 
purify the atmosphere." The “Lied vom Arbeiter,” on the other hand, 
intensifies the motif to an invocation of actual catastrophe: 


Und wenn ein Gott im Himmel nicht 
Den bangen Ruf versteht, 

Dann stiirm’ herein, du Weltgericht, 
Wo alles untergeht! 


Of our four authors represented in Moderne Dichtercharaktere Henckell 
is the most prolific in the field of the social lyric. The entire Buch des 
Kampfes (cf. note 11 above) is dedicated to this theme. Throughout it 
shows essentially the same ideological pattern. Despite condemnation of 
the slavery in which the machine as yet holds the worker (“Verdim- 
mernde Zeiten,” 1887-90), technology is generally extolled as an eman- 
cipating and world-uniting force (“Sang der Thiiringer Tannen,” 1901- 
04). Present-day civilization is viewed—from the social angle—as 
doomed (“‘Gesang der ‘modernen Barbaren’,” 1891-1900); Berlin is de- 
scribed as a gluttonous, man-eating monster (“Das grofe Ungeheuer,” 
1901-04). Henckell envisages general chaos if proletarian hatred should 
be allowed to increase still more, but on the other hand he also credits 
the fourth estate with the idealistic will to devote itself to the construc- 
tion of a new humanity, rather than to whole-sale destruction (‘Ihr 
Weltmai,” 1905-11). Once there appears a detailed eschatological picture 
(“Apokalypse,”’ 1905-11): a mighty shadowy fist seizes the flames belch- 
ing forth from the smokestacks and hurls them “auf stiirzender Stadte 
Gemiuer’”’— 

Es wiitet die brodelnde Erde 

In grauenerregender Brunst, 

Und es wiehern die hillischen Pferde 
Wild durch den blutdampfenden Dunst. 


4 Cf. also “‘Sturmsegen” in Henckell’s Gesammelte Werke (vol. 1: Buch des Kampfes). 
12 Here and in the following the double dates signify the period within which each poem 
falls, as indicated by the author at the end of the volume. 
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From the poet’s tenor in general we may conclude that here too he is 
aiming at capitalistic industrialism, rather than at the forces of modern- 
ity as such. The envisaged upheaval does, however, potentially entail a 
chaos that might destroy civilization altogether. 

Henckell is also the editor of an anthology of social lyrics, the Buch der 
Freitheit (1893); it contains a number of pertinent contributions by mem- 
bers of the age-group born about 1860. Here Maurice von Stern (b. 
186) features in the familiar manner the motif of distant thunder as 
symbolical of threatening revolution (“Vision im Felde’’); in the storms 
of the future also the cross will splinter (““Sonnenwende’’). A similar 
spirit of protest characterizes Georg Schaumberg (b. 1855). With biblical 
imagery he announces, in his ““Apokalypse,” the fall of the powers that 
be and the coming of the time 


Wo die Erde dffnet den Riesenschlund, 
Die Wasser versiegen bis auf den Grund, 


Wo erstarrt und verdorrt was Leben heift, 
Der grofe Vernichter die Welt umkreist. 


That the significance of the vision is entirely social is shown by the fact 
that the three horsemen heralding the chaos come from the barracks, the 
stock exchange, the sacristy. 

Henckell’s excerpts from Germania und ihre Kinder," a satirical epic 
in the metric form of Byron’s Don Juan, show Friedrich von Khaynach 
(b. 1867), a rebellious Westphalian nobleman, lashing out simultaneously 
at throne and altar—at the Prussian state, at Bismarck, at the church, 
indeed at Christianity itself. Below the shining surface of the Wilhel- 
minian era he sees nothing but rank materialism, moral decay, social 
misery. The quintessence of all this evil is Berlin, which he decries with 
lurid symbolism: 

Gleich nachtumgrauter Sintfluth, unermefilich, 

Wogt hin die Stadt in schwarzen Hiauserwellen. 

Doch aus der Tiefe schimmert’s nackt und graflich— 
Ob auch in Purpurlicht die Briiste schwellen, 
Kaltgierig, gleich Polypen, schliipfrig, haGlich, 
Unheimlich Weiber auf und niederschnellen, 

Aus grauen Augen Phosphorflammen spriihn, 

Und jauchzend sie ihr Opfer niederziehn. 


While this condemnation goes beyond the socio-economic sphere, the 
vision of doom once more concentrates on the imminent vengeance of the 
underprivileged. ‘Sin on,”’ he addresses the rich and mighty, 


13 It had appeared in 1892; the full text does not seem to be available in this country. 
Von Khaynach later became relatively well known as a painter. 
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Bis einst der Rache haSdurchgliihte Lenker 
Das rothe Meer von eurem Blut durchsegeln, 
Das wird des Schicksals und der Zeiten Wende 
Und Sodoms und Gomorrhas sel’ges Ende.“ 


The Gomorrha motif—to be sure with implicit rather than explicit 
reference to the present—we also find in Maria Janitschek (b. 1860)."* 
But it seems characteristic of the religious attitude of this author that 
(in contrast to von Khaynach) she retains the conception of divine 
judgment: “Rot iiber StraSen und Hiigeln / Lodert Jehovas Zorn.”— 
In her poem “Vision,”!* furthermore, we have a treatment of eschatologi- 
cal motifs different from anything we have so far encountered in the 
naturalistic era: a full-fledged myth that transcends the allegorical. 
While she bitterly criticizes social ills, she sees them within the frame- 
work of the entire materialistic culture of the times. Of iconoclastic rant 
there is none. 

A sultry evening settles down over the grimy industrial city: 


Kein Baum, kein Strauch ist weit und breit zu schauen. 
Die Walder hat die Axt vernichtet. 

Kaum 
Fiir Sarge reicht ihr Holz noch, und wozu auch? 
Die Reichen kaufen erzene und die Armen 
Die wirft man in ein Massengrab. 

Die Reichen 
Besitzen hochgeleg’ne Marmorhiuser, 
Indes der Armen elende Baracken 
Tief unten in der engen Altstadt stehen, 
Wo finsterer Qualm umflort die kleinen Fenster. 


From dreary work the toilers return to their dreary homes. As the quiet 
of night sets in, an uncanny chill creeps through the air. When in the 
early morning they rise to face another day of drudgery, they try in vain 
to reconcile the time shown by the clocks with the position of the moon— 
until they discover that the latter stands motionless in the sky. They 
foregather in the icy streets; then the news spreads that now the clocks 


4 Remarkable in this context is his antireligious fury: 
Zuck’ nieder Blitz, und riche dich, Natur, 
Spiilt, Feuerstiirme, weg die Heuchelei! 
Die Flamme frift die letzte Gétterspur, 
Auf da8 Erinn’rung nur noch iibrig sei. 
Baal, Wotan, Zeus beherrschten diese Flur, 
Brahma, Jehova—alles einerlei [. . . | 
48 “Gomorrha,” in her Gesammelte Gedichte (1910). 
6 In Henckell’s Buch der Freiheit under the title “Das Ende.” Our text follows the Gesam- 
melte Gedichte. 
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too have stopped: time is no more. Gradually the people awaken to the 
meaning of these portents; stark fear seizes them. Fain would they seek 
superhuman aid, but they have never learned to pray, neither is there, 
amidst these factories and hovels, an altar to which to turn. Finally, as 
children and flowers are beginning to die, the last remnant of a forgotten 
faith bursts forth from their hardened hearts, and the anguished cry 
“God!” rises up to the heavens. Desperately they rush from the city to 
a hermit whose bitter truths hitherto passed unheeded and beg for his 
intercession. He replies: 


Im Dammer, Briider, wandeltet ihr hin, 

Im Dimmer lagen euere Ziele, Dimmer 

War’s, was ihr hochmiitig Bewuftsein nanntet,!” 

Im Dammer schleicht sich nun der Tod herbei[.. . ] 


Before he can raise his hand to bless them, death overtakes him. Then 
general destruction takes its course: 


Zuerst noch wildes Ringen, grimmer Kampf, 
Mit ausgespreizten Nageln wiihlen sie 
Ins Erdreich Gruben, um sich zu verbergen, 
Damit der Kalte fremder Grabeshauch, 
Des stummen Auges Blick sie nicht erreiche, 
Dann wird die tobende Verzweiflung schwicher, 
Das Stéhnen leiser. . . . 

Auf den eisigen Lippen 
Gefriert des Abschieds letztes Fliisterwort, 
Nur noch wie Schatten regt sich’s hie und da, 
Dann stiller, stiller. . . . 

Tote Strahlen fallen 
Auf eine tote Welt. 

Am Himmel hingt 
In blaulich weifSem Schein das starre Auge. 


One more representative of this age-group should be mentioned before 
we pass beyond this essentially preparatory phase of our problem: Rich- 
ard Dehmel (b. 1863). In “Der Arbeitsmann”’ as well as in “‘Erntelied” 
the familiar storm motif symbolizes the coming revolutionary upheaval.'* 
In “Predigt ans GroSstadtvolk” he goes a step further: not capitalism, 
but the city itself is attacked. It stifles men, it makes them puny. From 
their work they flock to rented halls, where amidst smoke and alcoholic 
fumes they listen to orations about liberty and equality. Rather should 
they go forth and watch the trees: each one a law unto itself. 

17 This antirationalistic slant is especially surprising in the naturalistic period. 
18 “Nur Zeit! wir wittern Gewitterwind, / wir Volk.”—‘“Es fegt der Sturm die Felder 
rein, / es wird kein Mensch mehr Hunger schrein.” 
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Thr steht und schafft euch Zuchthausmauern— 
so geht doch, schafft euch Land! Land! riihrt euch! 
vorwarts! riickt aus!— 


The authors discussed so far (members of the naturalistic age-group) 
are on the whole characterized by a socio-economic emphasis. The coming 
doom is therefore generally seen in the form of a social revolution, which, 
to be sure, frequently threatens to engulf civilization as a whole and to 
leave chaos. The Hart brothers are disappointed by the failure of tech- 
nological progress to bear ethical fruits in the nineteenth century; en- 
tirely irrationally, they wax all the more enthusiastic about the prospects 
of the twentieth. Maria Janitschek stresses the spiritual as well as the 
material ills wrought by urban industrialism and creates a detailed, vivid 
myth of the cataclysm. Most explicit in his condemnation of the machine 
age as such is Jerschke, but his attitude in this regard is retrospective 
and nostalgic rather than prophetic. Dehmel alone envisages, indeed 
demands, a return of the masses to the soil, but without clear implica- 
tions as to any actual destruction of metropolitan civilization. 


Rainer Maria Rilke (b. 1875) appears as the first to weave together 
the three strands of (1) a sense of approaching doom, (2) antagonism to 
mechanization and (3) the return to the soil. I am referring, of course, 
to the Stundenbuch, particularly to its Third Book (written 1903). 

Ever varied is the impassioned anathema pronounced upon the “‘tiefe 
Angst der iibergrossen Stidte’’ (p. 270)'® and what they have done to 
man: 

Da leben Measchen, leben schlecht und schwer, 
in tiefen Zimmern, bange von Gebirde, 
geaingsteter denn eine Erstlingsherde; 

und drauSen wacht und atmet deine Erde, 

sie aber sind und wissen es nicht mehr [.. . ] 


Sie gehn umher, entwiirdigt durch die Mih, 
sinnlosen Dingen ohne Mut zu dienen, 

und ihre Kleider werden welk an ihnen, 

und ihre schénen Hande altern friih. (pp. 271—272)* 


Sufferers are especially the children, who no longer know that flowers 
call “‘zu einem Tag voll Weite, Gliick und Wind” (p. 271); sufferers are 
the lowly who, in radical contrast to the naturalistic attitude, are viewed 
in the light of Franciscan holiness and as transfigured by a “great 


19 All quotations follow the Gesammelte Werke. 
* Cf. also especially p. 278: “Die grofen Stidte sind nicht wahr [.. . ]” 
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splendor from within” (p. 282). Not that poverty exists as an economic 
phenomenon is the point, but that the city has deprived it of this inward 
splendor, has degraded it to spiritual meaninglessness, has made it small, 
sordid, and merely negative, so that the poor are now only the non-rich, 


die ohne Willen sind und ohne Welt; 
gezeichnet mit der letzten Angste Zeichen 
und iiberall entblattert und entstellt. (p. 282) 


Rilke prays to God to make the poor once more (meaningfully and posi- 
tively) poor; prays that they be taken again “from the guilt of the cities, 
where everything is wrath and confusion for them and where with 
wounded patience they wither away in the days of tumult,” that they be 
led back to the soil, the winds, the water (p. 288). 

The metropolis is omnivorous; it crushes animals like hollow wood, 
it consumes nation upon nation in fire. It boasts of progress, which it 
measures in terms of speed, while it falls prey to the parasitical power of 
money (pp. 289-290). Even death is here an impersonal article of mass 
production, distributed in hospitals (p. 273). “Wir haben mit der Ewig- 
keit gehurt,” the poet sums up (p. 275). But the days of this civilization 
are numbered: 

Denn, Herr, die groBen Stadte sind 
Verlorene und Aufgeléste; 

wie Flucht vor Flammen ist die gréfite,— 
und ist kein Trost, daf er sie triste, 

und ihre kleine Zeit verrinnt. (p. 271) 


Invocation of the future, the vision of a new, spiritualized humanity, 
pervades the entire Third Book, culminating in the ecstatic call for the 
new Messiah, the ‘“‘Tod-Gebidrer” (p. 277), and at the end gently, melodi- 
ously ebbing away in the praise of the “brown brother of the nightin- 
gales,” St. Francis, distant yet ever present to those who patiently await 
him in their hearts. 

Rilke’s condemnations are explicit. But the aspect that here concerns 
us most, the motif of the actual passing away of the city and of man- 
kind’s return to the soil, is only hinted at in this context. For fuller elabo- 
ration we must turn to that passage of the Second Book (written 1901) 
which begins with the words: “Die Kénige der Welt sind alt” (p. 254). 
The kings of the world are old and will have no heirs—i.e., the time- 
hallowed pre-industrial forces have outlived themselves. Their sons die 
in childhood, their pale daughters have yielded the sickly crowns to 
force—power is drifting into the hands of usurpers, the upstart leaders 
of the “modern” age. The mob (including all traditionless elements, 
capital and labor alike) breaks up the royal diadems into coins; or, they 
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are twisted and forged into machines that only grudgingly obey their 
masters’ will. ““Aber das Gliick ist nicht mit ihnen.” This utilitarian pe- 
riod is not destined to last; it is but the beginning of the end. For the ore 
longs to return home, longs to leave the mints and wheels that impose 
upon it a puny existence. From factories and banks the metal (now no 
longer: wants to, but:) will return to the veins of the opened mountains 
that thereupon will close behind it. And then comes the truly wonderful 
vision of a new humanity that is once more reconciled to nature: 


Alles wird wieder grof sein und gewaltig, 
die Lande einfach und die Wasser faltig, 

die Baume riesig und sehr klein die Mauern; 
und in den Tilern, stark und vielgestaltig, 
ein Volk von Hirten und von Ackerbauern. 


These tillers of the soil will dedicate to the earth, the numinous earth, 
not their hands only, but their hearts and minds. They will not split 
existence into a soulless Here and a formless Beyond:* 


Kein Jenseitswarten und kein Schaun nach driiben, 

nur Sehnsucht, auch den Tod nicht zu entweihn 

und dienend sich am Irdischen zu iiben, 

um seinen Handen nicht mehr neu zu sein. 
The regenerated world will be suffused with the deepest consciousness of 
the divine. There will be no outward forms of worship, no churches to en- 
close God like a captive, wounded animal, but everywhere His presence 
will be sensed as naturally, as effortlessly and as inescapably as the fra- 
grance of the atmosphere.” 

Rilke never again created such a mythos of things to come. He returns 
to the problem of mechanization in the Duineser Elegien and the Sonette 
an Orpheus; but the conflict here appears fought out not in time, but in 
timelessness, not in terms of tangible and concrete, but of intangible 
and inward change. As the modern “Scheindinge,” the ‘‘Lebensattrap- 
pen” that lack a “‘laric’”’ value* crowd in upon us, there is no other solu- 
tion than to rebuild within us that cosmos of meaningful symbols for 
which in our “dumpfe Umkehr der Welt” there is no room without: 
“Nirgends, Geliebte, wird Welt sein, als innen”’ (7th Elegy). What mat- 
ters is that our disruptive, alien inventions be reduced to their proper 


21 Cf. the late Rilke: “Es gibt weder ein Diesseits noch Jenseits, sondern die grofe Ein- 
heit [... ]” (Briefe aus Muzot, p. 333). 

2 In this connection mention should be made of a brief eschatological passage (p. 220) 
in the First Book (1899). Here God significantly allows only one “hour’’ to the cities, two to 
the churches, seven to the work of the husbandman, before He appears in the guise of 
primeval forces and finally resorbs all existence into Himself. 

% Briefe aus Muzot, p. 335 f. 
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level where, free from hybris, they serve (Sonette 1, no. XVIII; 11, no. x). 
Indeed, even they themselves secretly contain a spiritual significance 
which we have not yet realized (Sonette 1, nos. xm and xxm1). And so 
outward change fails to affect the eternal substance of existence: 


Wir sind die Treibenden. 

Aber den Schritt der Zeit, 

nehmt ihn als Kleinigkeit 

im immer Bleibenden. (Sonette 1, no. xxm1)™ 


Only once again, as far as I am aware, is there possibly a brief reference 
to a concrete passing of our technical civilization. The “new,” Rilke says 
in the Spdte Gedichte (p. 97), is not that machines are supplanting the 
hand; this is transitional, and the hybris of (technological) modernity 
will abate. Rather, the ‘‘new”’ is a spiritual force. 


Denn das Ganze ist unendlich neuer 
als ein Kabel und ein hohes Haus. 
Seht, die Sterne sind ein altes Feuer, 
und die neuern Feuer léschen aus. 


Does this mean that the “newer fires” will eventually fade against the 
eternal lustre of the stars, or does it imply an actual termination of the 
industrial age? 


Like Rilke, so also Stefan George (b. 1868) reveres the soil and the 
tilling thereof, the numinous “realm of corn and wine.’ Apart from this, 
however, their respective condemnations of modernity are based on 
radically different standards of values. Despite Rilke’s protest against 
otherworldliness, the ethos of the Stundenbuch, with its emphasis on the 
meek and the poor, is still Christian in the sense of the beatitudes. That 
of George is rather one of “kraft des schénen lebens,” of “‘sacred honor,” 
of a “new nobility.’™ It is aristocratic, heroic, symbolized by the kalo- 
kagathia of the ephebe; it is of the blood, our noblest heritage. A heritage, 
to be sure, that we have lost; and the poet expresses the abysmal depth 
of his contempt by putting such indictment into the mouth of the boy 
Manlius, the degraded camp-follower of the Roman legions, who, awak- 
ening from death in the modern world, finds about him nothing but 
“lebendige gespenster,’”’ finds 


Die fiirsten priester knechte gleicher art 
Gedunsne larven mit erloschnen blicken 









* Cf. also 1, no. x1x and m1, no. x (end). 

% Der Stern des Bundes, p. 43. All quotations are from the Gesamt-Ausgabe. Der Siebente 
Ring (1907) will be cited as SR, Der Stern des Bundes (1914) as Sdb. Poems without titles will 
be identified according to pages. % SdB, pp. 89, 63, 85 resp. 
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Und frauen die ein sklav zu feil befiinde [.. . ] 
(“Porta Nigra,” SR) 


The body deified and the God made flesh?”—in the living Maximin the 
poet sees this fulfilled. The question, to be sure, must be asked whether 
he has not here escaped into a made-to-order mythos that betrays its 
provenience from a mythless age. Does not, in the very last analysis, the 
ethos even of the mature George suffer from aestheticism in spite of him- 
self, and does this not introduce a forced note?** Yet if this be so, it is 
at least aestheticism of monumental grandeur, of compelling force. 

One might occasionally be tempted to read Christian elements into 
his words. In one of the “‘Zeitgedichte” (SR) he presents pope Leo x11, 
singing hymns to Our Lady, praying to Christ as the only helper that can 
save the disrupted world from destruction, and announcing that “the 
new salvation comes only from new love.” Yet even here the ultimate 
value is the integrated form of such truly pontifical existence amidst un- 
kingly kings: ‘“‘schatten schén erfiillten daseins.’’*® And if in the poem on 
Nietzsche (SR) we again find love demanded, then this must be inter- 
preted in conjunction with other pronouncements such as. “‘Verzeihung 
heischen und verzeihn ist greuel”’ (SdB, p. 93). George’s love is Hellenic 
eros, not Christian agape. 

On the negative side we find a closely corresponding difference between 
the two poets. Rilke stresses in modern civilization its impersonality and 
ruthless cruelty; George, its utilitarianism and vulgarity.*° He has the 
Rhine say: 


Nun fragt nur bei dem furchtbaren gereut 
Ob sich das land vor solchem dung nicht scheut! 
Den eklen schutt von rétel kalk und teer 
Spei ich hinaus ins reinigende meer. 
(“Rhein: rv,” in SR) 


Rilke pities the poor, George despises the masses, which, to be sure, in- 
clude rich and poor alike, those masses that listen only to the loudest 
voice (““Goethe-Tag,”’ SR), that carry on their tasks with lustreless eyes 
and at whose festivals song and laughter lack the true ring (“Die Fihrer 
—der zweite,’”’ SR). 


77 Cf. the end of “Templer” in SR. 

28 Gundolf protests against such criticism (Stefan George, 1920, pp. 204 f.). 

2 Altogether the ‘“‘Zeitgedichte” are characterized by the presentation of timeless sym- 
bols of integrated, formed existence. 

% For a more detailed analysis of the poet’s cultural criticism than is possible within 
the limits of this survey cf. Wolfgang Heybey, Glaube und Geschichte im Werk Stefan 
Georges (1935; no. 3 of the series “Religion und Geschichte,” ed. Joachim Wach). 
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Ihr hoch und nieder rennt dem gétzen nach 

Der flitter hohle flache und gemeine 

Aus eurem pfunde miinzt. Mein volk ich weine 

Wenn sich das siihnt mit armut not und schmach. 
(“Stadtplatz,”’ SR) 


Only when the smothering strata of materialism, sensationalism and 
depthless, mythless intellectualism are pierced, when, e.g., ‘‘the thousand- 
headed multitude” genuflects at the pontifical mass in a momentarily 
reawakened consciousness of the numinous, only then is it redeemed from 
the vulgarity of the amorphous aggregate to the beauty of a formed sym- 
bolic expression of spiritual community (“Leo xu,” SR). 

Speaking as one of the poet’s closest associates, Karl Wolfskehl stresses 
the “simultaneously apocalyptic and chiliastic foundation” of George’s 
entire existence.*! His statement is strikingly borne out by some of the 
dreams that the latter relates in the early issues of the Blatter fiir die 
Kunst, especially the full-fledged eschatological vision ‘“‘Zeit-ende.’’” In 
the poem ‘“‘Graue rosse muf ich schirren’”’ (Algabal, 1892) Gundolf dis- 
covers a still latent ‘““Besessenheit von einem unentrinnbaren Weltver- 
hingnis [. . . ,] das erste und unbegriffene Zittern des Muspilli-schauers, 
den George seitdem nie wieder losgeworden ist.’ And he claims that 
such mood is darkly present in the “Traurige Tanze’’ of Das Jahr der 
Seele (1897) as well as in the poem “‘Die Verrufung” of Der Teppich des 
Lebens (1899), before finally reaching conscious clarity in Der Siebente 
Ring. 

Here his anathema is, as we have seen, explicit and direct.* And ever 
again he hints at the coming catastrophe, sensing in the atmosphere 


Die dunkle furcht vor nahem pech und schwefel 
Die ahnung da am tor das end schon harrt. 
(“Aachen: Grabéffner’’)®* 


Twice he creates a full mythos of such doom.® The first is “Die tote 
Stadt.” Down by the shore lies the new port, 


" Bild und Gesetz, gesammelte Abhandlungen (1930), p. 29. 

% 1, 3 (1893); reprinted Werke xvi, 30. 

% Op. cit., p. 91.—We may interpret Algabal as the attempt to wrest from decay and 
doom certain aesthetic values, a livable form of existence. In the Biicher der Hirten- und 
Preisgedichte, der Sagen und Singe und der hingenden Garten (1895) the poet then creates 
three integrated worlds which, without the slightest didactic emphasis, present themselves 
as positive foils to the modern age. 

* Cf. also “Bécklin” (2nd stanza: vulgarization of art), “Hexenreihen,” “Einem Pater” 
(equalitarianism), “An Verwey” (the amorphous masses), “Heisterbach : der Ménch.” 

* Cf. also the second “Jahrhundertspruch.” Closely related is, of course, the prophecy 
of a coming World War in the fourth “Jahrhundertspruch.” 

* Gundolf (0p. cit., p. 91) also designates the poem “Einzug” as apocalyptic; this, how- 
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Der alles gliick des landes saugt, ein mond 
Von glitzernden und rauhen hiuserwanden, 
Endlosen straSen drin mit gleicher gier 

Die menge tages feilscht und abends tollt. 


With scorn it looks up to the blackened walls of the impoverished mother 
city on the cliffs, which yet continues in its timeless, numinous form of 
existence, and thus in beauty. And in composure, for its denizens know 
that the day will come when a streain of despair will wend its way up 
from below, begging for succor, for compassion upon misery and desola- 
tion amidst material plenty. In mad perversion of values the suppliants 
will offer their worthless treasures in payment for happiness— 


Doch strange antwort kommt: “Hier frommt kein kauf [.. . ] 
Euch all trifft tod. Schon eure zahl ist frevel. 

Geht mit dem falschen prunk der unsren knaben 

Zum ekel wird! Seht wie ihr nackter fu8 

Iiin tibers riff hinab zum meere stéBt.” 


The other mythical poem is “Der Widerchrist.”” The Antichrist ap- 
pears as the great deceiver and magician who makes life effortless and 
superficially abundant, cheapening every true value. He teaches reckless 
exploitation of nature, teaches— 


Die kunst ohne roden und siden und baun 
Zu saugen gespeicherte krifte. 


Thus does the “Prince of Vermin” extend his domain; and at night he 
laughs at his unsuspecting victims: 


Thr jauchzet, entziickt von dem teuflischen schein, 
Verprasset was blicb von dem friiheren seim 
Und fiihlt erst die not vor dem ende. 


Dann hangt ihr die zunge am trocknenden trog, 
Irrt ratlos wie vieh durch den brennenden hof . . . 
Und schrecklich erschallt die posaune. 


With ever new variations George continues the theme of impending 
cataclysm in the First Book of the Stern des Bundes. Again he castigates 
the manifold self-deceptions of the age. Amidst material wealth and ac- 
cumulated knowledge such as no other age had ever called its own, a 
feeling of dearth and frustration prevails; the true, eternal values are of 
no avail to a generation that is blind to them (p. 29). Yet it looks down 
on those ‘‘dark ages” which despite “grausen marter mord”’ never lost 
sight of the ultimately essential goal, the divine; modern mankind, 





ever, seems rather far-fetched. More convincing is Ernst Morwitz’ interpretation in his 
commentary Die Dichtung Stefan Georges (1934), p. 104. 
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pharisaically proud of its false enlightenment and humanitarianism, was 
the first utterly to lose sight of God, only to fall prey to a ghastly, all- 
devouring idol (p. 30). Even where remants of the past are assiduously 
preserved, such antiquarianism lacks the breath of life (p. 35). Idealism 
has become platitudinous, love hedonistic, statecraft ignorant of the 
foundations of a true national community (p. 33). Everywhere the glib 
and empty word has replaced the true substance: “Fragbar ward Alles 
da das Eine floh [. . .] Sagbar ward Alles: drusch auf leeres stroh”’ (p. 47). 
Quantitative expansion, seemingly without limits, breeds that hybris 
which precedes the fall: 
Thr baut verbrechende an maaf und grenze: 


“Was hoch ist kann auch héher!”’ doch kein fund 
Kein stiitz und flick mehr dient . . . es wankt der bau (p. 31) 


Scornfully Heaven laughs down upon those who—like the inhabitants 
of the Dead City (SR, cf. above)—suffocate in their once prized litter: 


[...] zu spat fiir stillstand und arznei! 
Zehntausend muG der heilige wahnsinn schlagen 
Zehntausend mu® die heilige seuche raffen 
Zehntausende der heilige krieg. (ibid.) 


In vain did Nietzsche cry out against the madness of this world until his 
throat burst— 


Thr handelt weiter sprecht und lacht und heckt. 
Der warner ging . . . dem rad das niederrollt 
Zur leere greift kein arm mehr in die speiche (p. 34) 


The war vision is repeated and expanded (p. 32). Ever again the same 
message is varied: “Und aller rest ist nacht und nichts” (p. 28).*” As 
Gundolf says (op. cit., p. 251): “Hier ist eigentliche Prophetie von einer 
Wucht und Sicherheit die ihresgleichen nicht in der neuern Menschheit 
hat.” 

Yet with all this, both Der Siebente Ring and Der Stern des Bundes 
foresee the birth of a new order which will once more return to nobility 
of blood and piety of soul, to all eternal values. To be sure, it would be a 
futile endeavor to arouse the present masses: 


Bléd trabt die menge drunten, scheucht sie nicht! 
Was wire stich der qualle, schnitt dem kraut! 
(“Nietzsche,” SR) 


But in the life and death of Maximin this future is guaranteed: 
37 Cf. especially also p. 36 (“Weltabend lohte. . . . ”’). 
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Ihr fiihltet endes-hauch durch alle riume— 
Nun hebt das haupt! denn euch ist heil geschehn. 
(“Auf das Leben und den Tod Maximins: das erste,”’ SR) 


Foregathered in the spirit of the God-Man around his prophet ‘s the 
small band of followers, seed of a world to come. In them is present even 
now a “zeitenfiille [. . .] / als wollte eine welt sich neu gebiren” (SdB, 
p. 12). They are the new nobility, not of shield and crown, but mutually 
recognizable by the true lustre of the eye (SdB, p. 85). They will bring 
about that rejuvenation of the earth which lies beyond destruction and 
sorrow: 

Ihr bringt der aufgeklafften erde siihne 

Der gier und wahn zerwiihlten die geweide. 

Ihr macht da® sie sich schlieBe, wieder griine . . . 


Und nackter tanz beginnt auf griiner heide. 
(“Die Hiiter des Vorhofs,” SR)** 


George’s last collection, Das Neue Reich,*® represents the long and 
fateful period 1914-1928. Important for our present purposes is in the 
first place the poem “Der Krieg” (1917), where the hermit on the mount 
thus addresses his bewildered contemporaries: 


Was euch erschiittert ist mir lang vertraut [.. . ] 
Das meiste war geschehn und keiner sah... 

Das triibste wird erst sein und keiner sieht [ . . . ] 
Dies sind die flammenzeichen, nicht die kunde. 


And he foretells an end where there will no no triumph, “nur viele 
unterginge ohne wiirde.”” This mechanized carnage makes all rhetoric 
of heroism a mockery : 


Der alte Gott der schlachten ist nicht mehr. 
Erkrankte welten fiebern sich zu ende 

In dem getob. Heilig sind nur die siafte 
Noch makelfrei versprizt—ein ganzer strom. 


In both camps an idea is lacking; here there is the envious desire to 
gain that prosperity which the opponents have so long enjoyed, to imi- 
tate Western utilitarianism while smugly condemning it; yonder, vaunt- 
ing pride in established supremacy and the wish to retain it in comfort 
and unmolested ease. Neither here nor there is there the insight that this 
slaughter is but the fulfilment of a long over-due doom, that only a radi- 


38 Cf. also the end of the last “‘Zeitgedicht”’ (SR) and SdB, pp. 82, 88, 91. 

% It is noteworthy that C. N. Valhope and Ernst Morwitz, the latter speaking as an 
authorized interpreter, stress the chiliastic implication of the title by translating it The 
Kingdom Come (George, Poems, 1943). 
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cal about-face can bring salvation. Those masses on both sides that but 
recently indulged in a vapid cant of humanitarianism and that now vie 
in an hysteria of mutual execration would huddle together in mute terror 
if a vision of the real future arose before them. For this is only the be- 
ginning of the end. Even now, in 1917, George foresees a second conflagra- 
tion—* but also a time when the new leaven will have become effective 
and fate will find a generation that can meet it with inner sincerity and 
fearlessness. On a note of hope the poet ends. His native land, despite 
“die jeweils triinnigen erben,” is not ultimately doomed to destruction, 
still holds promise yet to be realized. They will survive in the end who 
have the power of regeneration from the numinous roots of life: 

Sieger 
Bleibt wer das schutzbild birgt in seinen marken 
Und Herr der zukunft wer sich wandeln kann. 


“Die Winke,” “Der Brand des Tempels” and “An die Toten’ were 
first published in 1919, in the last issue of the Blatter fiir die Kunst. In 
“Die Winke”’ the fulness of the time is revealed to one; three are deemed 
worthy to see the incarnate God—a reference, of course, to Maximin; 
seven, finally, amidst bodeful portents of gloom look forward to the com- 
ing kingdom, the new world that the divine will has ordained for a far- 
off future: 

So du lange brache noch verhingst 
Harren wir als wichter deiner héh 
Sterben gern seit wir dein licht gesehn. 


The dramatic scene “Der Brand des Tempels” deals with a rich and 
ancient culture that has run its course and at last fallen prey to a bar- 
barous and ruthless, but unspoilt and vital conqueror.“ The prideless 
masses of the defeated willingly submit to him, as long as he affords 
them a modicum of security and sustenance; indeed, they gloat over the 
misfortune which has befallen their envied betters, while the latter fatal- 
istically accept the invincibility of the Scourge of God that chastises 
them. In one day the new master tears down the work of years. Already 
the great city is beginning to lapse into primitivism; grass sprouts within 
its walls. The relentlessness of the victor is due not to cruelty, but to an 
instinctive, never wavering sense of his mission: to fell the falling, to 
destroy the dying. As a symbol of this historic necessity, fire is set to the 
temple, and the oldest priest concludes the scene with the words: 


4 Cf. the title of the poem “Einem jungen Fiihrer im Ersten Weltkrieg” (1921). 
“In Das Neue Reich without this title (“Wenn einst dies geschlecht sich gereinigt von 
schande”). 
* Certain aspects of this theme are foreshadowed in “Die Kindheit des Helden” (SR). 
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Der tempel brennt. Ein halbes tausend-jahr 
Mu®B weiterrollen bis er neu erstehe. 


Edith Landmann speaks, with reference to this poem, of a “‘sinnbild- 
liches und sagenhaftes Geschehen, das uns das Herz fest mache fiir 
notwendigen kiinftigen Untergang.”* 

In the grandiose vision of the poem “An die Toten” George foretells 
for a distant future, even beyond the second conflagration hinted at in 
“Der Krieg,” a third one which, transcending all earthly limits, assumes 
mythical proportions: 

dann jagen auf Wolken 
Lautdréhnende heere dann braust durchs gefilde 
Der schrecklichste schrecken der dritte der stiirme: 
Der toten zuriickkunft! 


The emphasis is here on a future national regeneration: 


Wenn je dieses volk sich aus feigem erschlaffen 

Sein selber erinnert der kiir und der sende: 

Wird sich ihm eréffnen die géttliche deutung 

Unsagbaren grauens . . . dann heben sich hande 

Und miinder erténen zum preise der wiirde 

Dann flattert im frihwind mit wahrhaftem zeichen 

Die kénigsstandarte und griift sich verneigend 
Die Hehren, die Helden! 


But it would be wrong to construe a contrast between such “vélkischer 
Chiliasmus,”’ as Heybey calls it,“ and the theme of cultural eschatology. 
The former is contained in, and subordinate to, the latter; it is to be inter- 
preted in an ethical, indeed religious sense, never in terms of narrow na- 
tionalism, or even militarism and imperialism. In the last year of his 
life (1933) George unequivocally refused to associate himself with the 
National-Socialistic movement. 

Altogether, throughout this whole volume, he stresses the eternal forces 
of rejuvenescence. For in his eyes the prophecy of doom has already pat- 
ently begun to fulfill itself— 

Und wenn im schlimmsten jammer lezte hoffnung 
Zu léschen droht: so sichtet schon sein aug 


Die lichtere zukunft. 
(“Der Dichter in Zeiten der Wirren,” 1921) 


Also the preoccupation with the specifically German destiny is generally 
manifest. Amidst the affliction and degradation of his native land George 


* “Stefan George: Das Neue Reich,” Logos, xx (1931), 96. Be it noted that the rebuilding 
of the temple is envisaged after the lapse of 500 years. George’s cyclic conception of history 
here becomes especially clear. “ Op. cit. (cf. note 30 above), p. 138. 
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designates it as the heart of the continent and attributes to it a great 
future (ibid.) He whose disdain for the “gemiednen gaue” once knew no 
bounds now speaks of the “‘heilige heimat”’ (““Geheimes Deutschland’’). 
Its publicly acknowledged values, to be sure, still belong to a condemned 
“endes- und todesbereich,”’ but deep down below are the mysterious, the 
timeless strata of the numinous from which ever again new life can spring 
forth: 

Nur was im schiitzenden schlaf 

Wo noch kein taster es spiirt 

Lang im tiefinnersten schacht 

Weihlicher erde noch ruht— 

Wunder undeutbar fiir heut 

Geschick wird des kommenden tages. (ibid.) 


Our discussion of George should be supplemented by brief remarks 
about a few other contributors to the Blatter fiir die Kunst.“ 

In the third fascicle of the fourth series (1899; ‘“‘Auslese” 11, 98 ff.) we 
find a prose poem “Der Eroberer” by Ludwig Klages (b. 1872). Accord- 
ing to Wolters** it relates symbolically to Napoleon—a fact which the 
uninitiated, in view of the archaic setting, would hardly suspect. As the 
conqueror approaches the doomed city, he is seen as the great destroyer 
who will set fire to its domes and palaces. The sketch would seem to gain 
its full significance when interpreted in the light of Klages’ extreme cul- 
tural pessimism.*® In a very general way it appears as a forerunner of 
George’s “Brand des Tempels.” 

More definitely this is true of Paul Gerardy’s (b. 1870) “Ende der 
Runde” in the fifth series (1901; ‘“Auslese” 11, 70 f.). Here a Byzantian 
décadent looks forward with morbid curiosity and anaemic fatalism to 
the entrance of victorious barbarian hordes into his city: “(Heute gesinge 
und das verderben fiir morgen!” More especially the “trembling priests” 
and the slaves that side with the invader point to George’s scene. Wolters 
confirms the symbolic significance of the poem as a conscious expression 
of twentieth century cultural pessimism (op. cit., p. 240). 

The ninth series (1910) contains an anonymous contribution, ‘‘Zeit- 
wende,” which Wolters (p. 361) identifies as belonging to Friedrich Gun- 
dolf (b. 1880). Here—after the appearance of Der Siebente Ring—the 
eschatological mood is much more definitely expressed. We are given over 


4 Cf. also the end of “Burg Falkenstein.” Cf. “Franken” (SR). 

47 For the earlier issues I was restricted to the “‘Auslese” in three volumes; for series 9- 
11/12 (1910-19) I had access to the complete text. 

48 Stefan George und die Blatter fiir die Kunst (1930), p. 166. 

4° Cf. Wolters, p. 130: “In fast allen Gedichten von Klages [ . . . ] lebt das Endgrauen 
und nie ein Aufgang.” Klages went so far as to reject all historical development in favor of 
that radical primitivism to which he was inspired by Bachofen’s Mutterrecht (cf. Wolters, 
pp. 250 ff.). 
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t : to a malignant demon. Dark subterraneous forces threaten the hybris of 
4 our mechanized civilization: 


Gespenstische landschaft wo durch riesentiirme 
Auf brachen grund ein steter schatten fallt 
Qualmt schon vom atem unterirdischer stiirme 
Im gliihenden bauch der pech und schwefel hilt. 


Die hebel rader réhren ketten stéfer 

Sind aus den schreienden fugen losgeschnellt. 
Die untren sippen suchen den Erléser 

Und brechen dréhnend in die oberwelt. 


Only those who in numinous piety remained true to the heavens above 
and the earth below, who with clear eyes in undefiled bodies still perceive 
the gods and find the human norm, who raptly contemplate the cosmic 
mysteries— 

, Die alle sind im ungeheuren stiirzen 

: Nicht mitzermalmt und schaun ein morgenrot 


ns ee 


Des kiinftigen géttertags—bevor sie scheiden— 
Durch der zerspellten himmel untergang . . . 


3 They alone are deemed worthy to enter into the coming glory of the 
transforming, the life-giving deity. 

. The most important of George’s liegemen, for our present purposes, is 
f i Karl Wolfskehl (b. 1869). At one time he was closely associated with 
Klages, the champion of anarchic primitivism; in the break between 
Klages and George, to be sure, he sided with the latter." His poetry from 
the start hints at doom.” In a prose contribution (“Vom neuen Lose’”’) 
to the ninth series of the Blatter (1910) he expresses positive and nega- 
tive eschatological expectations side by side: ‘‘So miissen wir still sein in 
der stille der Lezten Nacht daf wir das dréhnen seien des Ersten 
3 _ Tages.” 








% Gundolf expresses ideas that have a direct bearing on our problem in his essay ““Wesen 
und Beziehung” in vol. m of the Jahrbuch fiir die geistige Bewegung, edited (1910-12) by 
him and Wolters as a mouthpiece of the George circle. He inveighs against the hybris of 
modernity and deplores the social (in the widest sense) ills which it has wrought. Actual 
mass insanity would seem to underlie our craze for ever greater speed. This civilization is 
bound to destroy itself—the question is only whether humanity can survive this deteriora- 
a tion and whether, after another century of “progress,” beings deserving the name of man 
Fs will be left. In any case the illusion of the conquest of nature will be thoroughly led ad 
absurdum. Resistance against the forces of the age is a categoric imperative, even though 
victory should be impossible. For similar ideas cf. also Berthold Vallentin, ‘Zur Kritk des 
Fortschritts” (Jahrbuch, 1) and “Einleitung der Herausgeber” (Jahrbuch, 111). 

5! Wolters, pp. 240 ff., 265 ff. 

® Cf. “Osiris” (end) and “Um die Mutter,” Blatter (Auslese) 1, 116 and 1, 88 resp.—also 
4 in Wolfskehl’s Gesammeite Dichtungen, erste Reihe (1903). 

i % Cf. also, in the Jahrbuch fir die geistige Bewegung, Wolfskehl’s essays “Die Blatter fiir 
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In Wolfskehl’s second lyrical collection, Der Umkreis (1927). we find 
the theme poetically fully developed. It opens with the cycle “Fimbul- 
winter,” reprinted from the tenth series of the Blatter (1914).“ Here the 
emphasis is on the cataclysmic aspect. While the hybris of modernity 
exceeds all bounds, the natural forces are suffering decay, the spiritual 
ones perversion: 


Uber alle straSen wurlt die kugel 
Uber alle ufer springt der bogen™ 
Uber jede schwelle tritt der fuf. 


Alles vieh verschmachtet auf der weide 
Aller weiber mutterschéfe dérren 
Alle herde schimmeln unterm ru. 


Tienn 

Alle schwerter rosten in der scheide 
Alle glocken schméhen ihren herrgott 
Alle kreuze brechen Heilands eide 
Jeder gruft entsteigt die drachenbrut. 


The second poem of the cycle describes modernity’s orgiastic bacchanal 
of self-destruction. Impiously it has infringed on all divine bounds. Re- 
sembling Antichrist at the head of his hosts, it rides in triumph on seven 
tigers. But its time is come: “‘Nachtschatten dringen dichter.” The third 
part rises, with ever new variations of the theme, to the final climax: 


Tier der tiefe sprengt das gitter 
Kotes fluten sind entspiindet 
In den tod das leben miindet. 


A maximum of violent execration is reached in ““Nova Apocalypsis:’* 


Endchrist endchrist du wurdest zum spott 
Statt deiner kommt der fliegengott.” 








die Kunst und die neuste Literatur” (1, 1910) and “ ‘Weltanschauung’ des Jahrbuchs” 
(1, 1911); in the latter he gives a very interesting historical survey of cultural pessimism 
from Goethe to Nietzsche. 

* The cycle antedates the outbreak of the war (cf. Wolters, p. 408).—George in “Der 
Krieg” also briefly alludes to the “longest winter” which precedes the Norse Ragnarik. 
Otherwise Wolfskehl, the Jew, seems to be, among the authors discussed in this paper, the 
only one to refer to Gern:anic eschatological lore; he does so, to be sure, only in a very gen- 
eral manner. 

% Evidently = Briickenbogen. The first three lines refer to a world traffic that leaves 
nothing untouched. Wolfskehl’s imagery is not always very concrete. 

% First published, together with “Finis initium” and “Die Zeichen,” in the last issue of 
the Blatter (11th/12th series, 1919). 

5? “Endchrist” is an old popular adaptation of “Antichrist.”—In his dissertation Karl 
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Larvae from putrescent brains have invaded the world, claiming that 
the hour of the amorphous masses is there, denouncing all nobility and 
individuality: 

Der geht noch aufrecht—reifet ihn um 

Der hat noch ein antlitz—zerret es krumm! 

fiaed 
Hinweg mit seelen mit héhen und himmeln 
Wir brauchen nur staub: wir die kriechen und wimmeln. 


But all this is but the beginning of the end, and in “Finis initium”’ the 
apocalyptic vision is extended beyond the realm of Antichrist to the time 
when, heralded by many portents in the heavens and on earth, the Lord 
will enter His garden to call creation back unto Himself.—In the cycle 
“Die Zeichen” a regenerated future is seen beyond all inescapable de- 
struction. Two seers (it would seem: Nietzsche and George) have passed, 


Der Dritte wird die reiche haben 
Er ist ein lamm ein kaiser und ein kind. (I) 


From vapors of brimstone God’s “holy healing”’ breaks forth (VI), and to 
Him the poet addresses his prayer: 


Herr wo warst du? 

Herr wann scharst du 

Uns zum baun und sa’n? 
Gib den spaten, 

Von den graten 

Tént das morgenkrahn. (IV) 


Such chiliastic mood, the consciousness of belonging to a small chosen 
band that amidst decay and defection guards the eternal values, that 
forms a secret nucleus for future regeneration, pervades, more or less ex- 
plicitly expressed, a great many poems in Der Umkreis.®* In his essay 
“Geist und Gegenwart’’®® Wolfskehl appropriates from the Hebrew 


Wolfskehl, stilkritische Untersuchungen seiner Lyrik (1928) Edwin Landau aptly compares 
(p. 56) the poet’s “‘Fliegengott” (= Beelzebub) with George’s far more forceful “Gott des 
geziefers” (“Der Widerchrist’’); furthermore, in the same poem, Wolfskehl’s line “Kein 
blut: wir brauchen nur gallert und geifer” with George’s “‘Das edelste ging euch verloren: 
blut” (“Porta Nigra’’). “Der richtende Ton der beiden Gedichte Georges wird hier zu 
einem lauten Schimpfen, das die Wirkung schwicht.”—It should be mentioned in this 
connection that, according to Wolters (p. 244), Wolfskehl—in sharp contrast to George— 
felt strongly drawn towards expressionism; this would seem to tally with that lack of cor- 
poreal concreteness which we noticed in his style. 

58 E.g., “Drei sind vom feuer Gottes gepackt,” “Dem Bruder,” “Es ist ein feuer ange- 
gangen,” “Grabbrecher du mein Herr und Gott der wende” (Prayer to Maximin), “(Nur 
wir,” “Nur er.” 

5® T do not know when it was written. It is found in Bild und Gesetz (cf. note 31 above). 
Also “Die neue Stoa”’ (ibid). bears on our problem. 
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prophets the concept of the “remnant” which survives underground, as 
it were, and nurtures the sacred light until in some unknown Bethlehem, 
in some “least of the cities,” or on a soil never yet tilled, a new “ens 
divino-humanum” enters upon its earthly course and ushers in its aeon. 

In a group of poems towards the end of the collection the vision of 
doom once more holds sway. Its most specific expression it finds in 
““Menschendimmerung” and ‘“‘Welt-ende.” The former harks back to 
Nietzsche’s forecast of an age of listless senility in his preface to Zara- 
thustra: 


Die Lezten leben auf steinen 
Lassen die sterne weinen 
Sind seelenallein. 


Die letzten leben im kalten 
Wollen warm sich halten 
Bein reibt bein. 


Die letzten sind magre glatzen 
Krallen mit welken tatzen 


Zirpen grillenfein. 


“‘Welt-ende,” finally, describes the icy chill of cataclysmic expectation 


that precedes the end, until on the Last Day one single drop makes the 
urn of destruction overflow: 


Und iiber flie8t der urnenrand 
Urn ist voll blutigen weins 
Einbricht die blaue himmelswand 
Und nacht und tag sind eins. 


Wolfskehl’s last (so far as I know) poetic collection, Die Stimme spricht 
(1934), shows no specifically eschatological traits. Here a homeless Jew 
in prayers of deep and tragic pathos finds his personal way back to the 
God of his fathers. It is noteworthy that amidst his anguish he still pays 
tribute to George, to ‘der Worte Wort, vom Meister stammend” (p. 47). 


There could hardly be a stronger human and stylistic contrast than 
that between George and his circle on one hand, Alfons Paquet (b. 1881) 
on the other. His verse collections Auf Erden (enlarged version 1908) and 
Held Namenlos (1912) are the records of a restless traveler who revels 
in the sights of many continents with an avid appetite for infinite varie- 
ties of experience, primitive as well as civilized. Whitman’s influence is 
apparent in rhythm, diction and content. Optimistic vitalism prevails, 
tempered by religious notes which, while theistic in form, suggest a 
pantheistic enamoredness of all that is. 
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Many poems deal with the modern metropolis, especially New York.* 
Occasionally we find such attributes as “barbarisch” (Auf Erden, p. 76) 
or “roh”’ (ibid., p. 96), but more typical is the repeated “riistig”’ (ibid., 
pp. 66, 89). The general tone is definitely pro-urban.* 

The eschatological theme is introduced, but in the end significantly 
repudiated—a unique phenomenon—in “Das Kometengedicht” (Held 
Namenlos), which is one of Paquets more forceful productions and, in- 
cidentally, relatively free from Whitmanesque elements. The poem de- 
scribes the threatening approach of a comet and its effect upon mankind 
throughout an ominous week of cataclysmic expectation. As the portents 
increase, the devout ecstatically anticipate the fulfilment of the Johan- 
nine Revelation, the descent of Christ in the clouds, judgment on the 
proud oppressors, redemption of the humble and wronged. On the fifth 
and sixth days the catastrophe strikes with floods, fire, earthquakes, 
torrents of ashes and altogether with general destruction. The cities 
feel the waters licking their “stony feet,” bridges are submerged, lights 
and fires extinguished; as islands the tall buildings stand forth from 
chaos. 


Gleichwie des Herbstes Finsternisse und Hagel von Feld zu Felde, 

So iiber alle wehen des Sterbens Schatten; alle betreffend 

Teilt sich Unheil iiber die Menschen. Wo sie das Stolze bauten 

Und iippig pflanzten und pfliickten in beiden Welten, berstet die Erde: 
San Francisco stiirzt ein, Messina bricht heulend zu Triimmern 

In Wolken Staubes. Bergwerke krachen und werden zum Mannergrab. 
Walder brennen wochenlang. Dann fegt Sturmflut mit einziger Woge 
Japans Hiitten und schéngeworfelte Garten in einen Kehricht. 


And yet the end has mot come. On the seventh day the comet passes on, 
the sun shines once more, and the remnants of mankind forthwith set to 
work to rebuild civilization from its ruins. Heaven has but warned. Not 
in a physical cataclysm is Christ to return to earth—rather: “Vom Un- 
sichtbaren aufgehen / Wird er wie die Sonne allem Kummer.” The end 
suggests unshaken faith in human progress, in the ultimate self-redemp- 
tion of mankind: 


Einst aber werden die Vilker sein wie das Meer und rauh und herrlich 
Strahlen wie eine Kugel, welche im Lichte wandelt [ . . . ] 

Greise werden in Klarheit enden, Manner prangen wie der Tag; 

Jiinglinge haben die Furcht vertrieben. Grofe Kunst erzeugt die 
Sehenswerten Traume und Zuversicht, und in den Wissenden Seelenruhe.® 


6 Cf. “Die atlantische Stadt” and the subsequent poems in Auf Erden. The parts dealing 
with the U. S. A. were later republished under the title Amerika (1925). 

® Cf. the significant extracts in Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, 11 (1926), 209. 

* More pessimistic in mood is the poem “Die Wolkenfahrt” (likewise in Held Namenlos). 
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Basically optimistic and progressivistic is also the attitude of Josef 
Winckler (b. 1881), as is documented by his Eiserne Sonette of 1914. But 
under the impact of the First World War and the chaos which it engen- 
ders there is a radical change; the resulting pessimism, indeed nihilism, 
finds expression especially in the poetic cycle Der Irrgarten Gottes oder 
die Komédie des Chaos (1922), further in the novel Der chiliastische Pil- 
gerzug (1923), and in the three prose stories of Trilogie der Zeit (1924). 
Finally, as Winckler finds himself again in an (at least apparently) 
stabilized world, he once more reverses his stand. In 1924 he publishes 
Der Ruf des Rheins, the poetic parts of which, according to his statement, 
largely consist of revised pre-war pieces;* the tenor of the book, as re- 
gards contemporary civilization, is still mixed, but preéminently one of 
confident optimism. In 1930 there follows Eiserne Welt, a recast of the 
previous Eiserne Sonette—It is almost amusing to see how in this poet 
of violent extroverted reactions, rather than profound and independent 
thought, ideological change is conditioned by environmental factors, 
how closely the transition from the first to the second period tallies with 
the chaos of the post-war world, that from the second to the third with 
events such as the termination of the Ruhr conflict (Sept., 1923), the 
stabilization of the German currency (Nov., 1923), the Dawes Plan 
(Aug., 1924) and the beginnings of industrial reconstruction. 

Since the poetry of Der Ruf des Rheins largely consists of post-stabiliza- 
tion revisions of pre-war drafts, it may be considered as representative 
of both (essentially pro-technical) periods. Interesting is in the first 
place “Der Rheinbagger.” Here the water sprites bewail the industrial- 
ization of their river. Recalling episodes from history and legend, they 





Here the Earth is seen as having degenerated from the primordial splendor of creation’s 
youth, as slowly and consciously dying. Included in this decay is not only mankind, but 
even the Tri-une God. Only the Sun will remain in everlasting, timeless strength; thus the 
basic naturalistic pantheism of the author here becomes especially clear. Since the poem 
does not in any way elaborate the eschatological motif, it is of merely marginal significance 
for our study. 

® Cf. p. 98 of the edition of 1925. An obvious exception is “Der Untergang,” as will be 
pointed out below. 

* Cf. especially “Symphonie der Arbeit,” x1. 

% This, together with the German inflation, forms the background of the story “Im 
Hungergebirge” (written Nov., 1923) in Trilogie der Zeit. 

In a few individual instances our characterization of the three periods may require 
partial modifications. In Der Ruf des Rheins Winckler informs us (p. 98) that the prose 
parts of the volume date (mostly? all?—it is not clear) from 1922, i.e., from the pessimistic 
period; nevertheless, the story “Der rauchende Berg” strikes an optimistic note in extolling 
what Winckler considers the ethos of the modern industrial technician: precision, disci- 
pline, devotion to the task at hand. Also elsewhere there are occasional exceptions to the 
general pattern outlined above. 
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compare the sordid vulgarity of the present with the glory that was. They 
condemn the spirit of modernity: 

Der Mensch verlor sein inneres Ebenbild, 

Der Dinge wilde Truggestalt, 

Riesig gesteigert Wahngewalt, 

Tauschung der All-Bezwi :gbarkeit, 

Erkenntnis-Wut, Genu8-Besessenheit 

Trieb ihn heimatlos, 

Bettlerlos! (p. 21) 


And so they incite all the forces of nature against the city; they implore 
Father Rhine: 


Gebiete den Wogen mit michtiger Stimme, 
La& sie branden in die Stadte hinein, 
Vernichte die Stadte mit deinem Grimme! 
Beschwor die ewigen Erdgewalten 

Wie in hoher vergangener Zeit 

Zenitanlodernd die Berge zu spalten, 

Bis in typhonischer Furchtbarkeit 
Feuerstréme Sturzbiiche senden 

Aus der All-Mutter kreiSendem Scho! (p. 25) 


But the river god is otherwise minded. He bids them collaborate in the 
work of modern man rather than destroy it, bids them help enrich it 


with eternal spiritual and aesthetic values from the heritage of the past. 
The end is a rhapsody of Rhenus to the “New Europe” that he bears 
upon his shining course. 

The problem of the evaluation of industrialism recurs throughout the 
volume. In “Der alte Pfarrer’’ a village priest berates an engineer for all 
the ills which the latter’s monumental bridge construction has brought 
to the peaceful valley. He has begged God to destroy it; he would blow it 
up with his own hands if that would avail. The end symbolizes the in- 
evitability of our destiny, without a definite expression of personal prefer- 
ence: the gigantic shadow of the bridge falls upon church and rectory. 

The poem ‘“‘Der Untergang” must post-date the war; for not only does 
it unmistakably refer to the menace of bolshevism, but also the entire 
mood points to conditions in the Ruhr district during the time of conflict 
and chaos. Accordingly, cultural pessimism, rejected in ‘““‘Der Rheinbag- 
ger,”’ here prevails. The poet envisages, several centuries hence, a great 
field of industrial ruins. The furnaces are extinct, rain pours through the 
factory roofs. The wild beasts seek their food by the deserted railway 
stations, the forest makes ever further inroads. 

Walzwerk und Stadt versinkt, verwildert schwinden Land und Garten, 


Bis alles iiberrankt ein Bliih’n und hiigelnd Griin. 
Und Fichten wandern durch die StraGen wie ein dunkel wogend Meer [.. . 
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Like a frightened animal the last man (later more accurately described 
as the last German) roams about. He finds a hammer, and at the sight 
of it there arises before his inner eye a visionary recollection of the long- 
bygone twentieth century, of the industry once flourishing on this soil 
and its destruction in consequence of Germany’s downfall: 


Und Deutschland starb, das ach! so schén und grof 

Und sagenhaft in Flei® und Arbeit spro8 

Und unterging in Ha8 und Hohn 

Und liegt verkommen mitten in Europa gewaltiger als Babylon, 
Deutschland ist Wiiste, nie wird Deutschland sein—! 


And so he slays himself.—This poem, then, foresees the doom of the 
machine age (with a rather unclear national emphasis—what has mean- 
while become of the rest of the world?), but in a spirit of regret. Not the 
value, but the factual survival of this civilization is questioned. 

Der Irrgarten Gottes, on the other hand, dwells with flagellantic ecstasy 
on the theme of the cataclysm. The primary emphasis, to be sure, is 
metaphysical, is on the problem of evil as such; but this leads up to the 
final poems where the consummation of this evil, the modern world, is 
destroyed. 

Here nihilism reigns supreme. God Himself is amoral, a fiendish de- 
stroyer as much as a creator (no. 18); or, He is even pronounced dead— 
but His corpse preys on men like an incubus, darkening their minds, poi- 
soning their consciences (no. 17). Poem upon poem drives home the les- 
son that the world is “ein ungeheures Sinnlos” (no. 19), an endless and 
aimless succession of cosmic births and deaths: 


Apokalypsen auf Gestirnen, Gericht, Sintflut, Finsternis, 
Neue Geburten Mariens, Golgathas, Paradies, 

AusgieBungen des Geistes auf Welten, die auferstehn, 
Verfluchungen auf Welten, die dampfend untergehn. (no. 40) 


With the laughter of despair Winckler tears the veil of decency from 
mankind, from his age (no. 38: “Du Hure, du Scheusal, du erbirmliche 
Zeit!”), from himself. And then, at the end, the eschatological visions 
arise :— 

No. 56. The Antichrist comes to Europe and sees “‘Auswurf rasender 
Laster, Bosheit, Gemeinheit, Roheit, Gier, Erpressung, Wucher” and, 
last but not least, “‘Weltkrieg und heuchlerische Vélkerverbriiderungs- 
phrasen.” He finds nothing left to destroy in Christianity. 

67 Most specifically condemnatory with regard to the ethos of present-day civilization 
are poems nos. 27 and 36. Even in this work there are occasional traces of Winckler’s 
basic pro-technical attitude: in no. 28 he advises all poets, artists, students, priests, philoso- 
phers etc. to work in the mines for one year. 
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No. 57. The poet invades the Vatican, berates the Pope for having 
betrayed his sacred mission, in particular for not having protested against 
the War. More than that—Christianity as such is a failure. In vain did 
God descend to earth; oppression, profligacy, hardness of heart, murder 
—all remained. He seizes the pontifex and throws him out of the Vatican. 
All lights go out, tempest rages. 

And then, finally, in the ‘Metaphysische Burleske als Epilog,”’ 
Winckler outdoes himself in ranting nihilism. Saturn is auctioning off the 
world— 


Die ganze Welt samt allem Hausgerit 

Als Nachlaf Gottes! Kirchen-Weltgeschichte, 

Mitsamt dem Himmel und der Trinitat, 

Von Christi Kreuzigung zum Jiingsten-Tag-Gerichte [.. . } 


With much further blasphemy, the author has him throw the entire 
“Gotteskrempel” on the table: the dignitaries of all religions, all dogmas. 
But nobody bids. He adds secular potentates: William II (whose mous- 
tache represents a special attraction), Wilson (‘“‘zwar arg geflickt, doch 
smart mit Weltbegliickerpose”), Lenin. He offers humanity, morality, 
culture, democracy, liberty, equality, justice and love. He has three ex- 
pressionistic poets sing in “ecstatic superlatives” of their isms, 


Und jeder mengte riesigen Wortsalat 

Und alle inspiriert aus egozentrischer Busen Tiefen 

Als “‘Geistige” prophezeiten eine “geistige” Tat, 
Bald wiird’ die Welt ihr Kollektiv-Dorado sein— 
Doch niemand fiel auf ihren Quark herein. 


Then finally Momus, the god of mockery, buys the whole lot. With an 
obscene action he covers up his purchase: “Dreck zu Dreck.’’®* 

That Winckler ultimately once more reversed his position was already 
stated. Since we have essentially a return to the ideas of his first period, 
the briefest remarks will suffice. In the ‘““Nachwort” to Eiserne Welt he 
maintains that only seemingly did the technical world suffer a moral 
breakdown in the First World War, owing to unrestrained, exploiting 


68 A word should be said about the prose works of the pessimistic period. Der chiliastische 
Pilgersug deals with the moral and social ills of mankind in general more than with the 
specific problems of modern civilization. The latter are taken up in the story ‘“Mechani- 
sierung” (in Trilogie der Zeit), which revolves around the robot theme. It ends on the note 
that humanity in desperate revolt destroys its own creation, the mass-produced machine- 
men of the “brave new world.” As the last one is melted down, an ecstatic “golden thun- 
der” breaks forth from all hearts, and “‘wie Kinder nach dem Spielzeug griffen allesamt nach 
Hammer und Schaufel, Zirkel [!], Pflug! Wie neugeboren schien die Welt wieder zu blihn, 
der Raum schien zu wachsen fiir alle, das Leben triumphierte [ . . . ] Die Zeit des hem- 
mungslosesten Materialismus war an sich selber zu Schanden geworden.” 
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egotism. There is still confusion, but we are only on the very threshold 
of a new age; its ethos is not yet realized, but it will be. The forces of in- 
dustrialism shall themselves reveal the innate glory of the world. Man’s 
control over nature will bring about a world brotherhood—not an 
equilitarian socialistic millennium, but a time when free and individual 
initiative will be tempered by a free and individual consciousness of 
responsibility. 


As we come to the expressionistic age-group, we find the potentialities 
of modern, technological civilization affirmed and denied with equal 
ecstasy. Iwan Goll (b. 1891), e.g., praises the construction of the Panama 
Canal as a world-uniting enterprise.*® Karl Otten (b. 1889), on the other 
hand, berates the machine in tirades of frenzied hatred: 


Die Maschine: wie wir dieses Vieh hassen, diese kalte Eisenmordschnauze. 

Nieder mit der Technik, nieder mit der Maschine! 

Wir wollen nichts mehr wissen von euren verdammten hdllischen Erfindungen, 

Euren Strémen, Gasen, Séuren, Pulvern, Radern und Batterien! ° 

Fluch auf euch ihr Erfinder, ihr eitlen, kindisch mordgierigen Konstrukteure! 

Fluch dir, Zeitalter, glorreich lacherliches, der Maschine—alles Fabrik, alles 
Maschine. (“Fiir Martinet,” V, Md) 


This basic division, incidentally, is not determined by political ideology, 
which in both groups quite generally tends to the left. 

A corresponding contrast also dominates the expressionistic vision of 
things to come. I first review very briefly a few instances where a social- 
istic future in rationalized urban forms is foreseen. 

René Schickele (b. 1883) counters Dehmel’s exhortation to return to 
the soil (cf. p. 1132, above) with his own poem “GroStadtvolk” (Md), in 
which he bids the masses stay in the city; only there will they be able 
to seize the power necessary for their emancipation: “Ihr werdet mit der 
Stadt die Erde Euch erobern.” The continuation of this poem (sub-title: 
“Der Glaiubige betet”—not in Md) becomes explicitly chiliastic: God 
promises to return to earth and to right all ills.”° 





$9 “Der Panamakanal” (rv), found in Pinthus’ Menschheitsda: ung (1919, henceforth 
quoted as Md), or in Rubiner’s Kameraden der Menschheit (1919, symbol: KdM); cf. also 
“Die Weihe” in Kayser’s Verkiindigung (1921, symbol: Vk).—Wherever possible, references 
are to these anthologies, since they are more likely to be available to the reader than indi- 
vidual publications. 

7° Eschatological in a similar sense is also “Der rote Stier triumt” (Md). In ““Schmerzens- 
nacht” Berlin is viewed pessimistically, in “Hohe Zeit” the poet envisages the redemption 
and transfiguration of the “grim” cities by angelic hosts hovering over them. All poems here 
discussed are contained in Schickele’s collection Wei und Rot (1920). 
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Ludwig Rubiner (b. 1881) harangues the oppressed as ‘‘der schallende 
Mund, der Sturmlauf, das Haus auf der neuen gewdélbten Erde Berlin” 
(“Die Ankunft,” in Md and KdM) and env’sages the millennium as de- 
scending upon earth in Paris, New York, San Francisco, London and “im 
Neuen Heil Berlin.’’"“—Also Walter Hasenclever (b. 1890) with chiliastic 
rapture greets “die ewige Stadt,” “die Lichtstadt,” 


Die riesenhaft in singender Gestalt 
Am kérperlosen Ather dir erschallt. 
(“Der Gefangene,”’ Md) 


Alfred Wolfenstein’s (b. 1888) attitude is complex. Frequently he ex- 
presses his condemnation of the city.” But the “hatred and desolation” 
of the existing metropolis are seen as transfigured by a new ecstatic fel- 
lowship, a “sii®e nahe weite Kameraderie.”’* And so, when we come to 
the poet’s vision of a future mankind, we find it taking the form of a 
redeemed “city of peace,”’”* of which he sings: 


Aus Donnerspannung unsrer Hinde bricht 

Die Stadt! voll Stirnen, Himmeln, Wucht und Licht, 
Der Ku® sich ewiglich umschlingender Strafen, 

Die Gliicklichkeit an Hellem ohne Mafen [.. . ] 
Dring weiter, Strahl der Stadt, in alle Reiche[... ] 


Having thus sketched the urban variety of the expressionistic millen- 
nium, we now turn to the theme of the fall of the city. Here we observe 
two sub-types: the accent is either on destruction as such, or on a new 
order lying beyond it, bound to nature and essentially primitivistic. 

Both are represented by Paul Zech (b. 1881), in whom a social-revolu- 
tionary, an antimechanistic and a religious tendency are interwoven. Pro- 
found is his hatred of the great city: 


Schrei—: Eisenstadt! Da packen dich der Tiirme 
Stahlscheren schon und pressen Atmung, Denken und Gesicht. 


7 “Ter Marsch” (KdM). The poem ends on the somewhat scurrilous note: “Nun gab es 
ewig Musik und warmes Essen und das tausendjahrige Reich!” 

7 Cf. in Die gottlosen Jahre (1914; symbol henceforth: GJ) “Stadter” (also in Md) and 
“Draufen”—and in Die Freundschaft (1917; symbol: F) “Das Herz” (also in Md) and 
“Der gute Kampf” (also in Md, KdM). Slightly more ambiguous are “Nacht in der Som- 
merfrische” (= “Nacht im Dorfe” in Md) and “In der Stadt” (both in GJ). 

7 “Kameraden!” (F, Md, Vk); cf. also “Gang” (F). Be it noted that Wolfenstein, who is 
close to the “activist” wing of expressionism, substitutes a gospel of friendship for the usual 
one of cosmic love. 

™ “Die Friedensstadt” (F, Md). Cf. also the expression ““Freundesstidte” in the poem 
with the significant title “Neue Stadt” (F, KdM).—It is noteworthy that Wolfenstein oc- 
casionally shows a peculiarly negative attitude towards nature; cf. “Die Friedensstadt,” 
“Nacht in der Sommerfrische” (GJ), “Scherzo der Einsamkeit,” vim (F). 
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Das Gas der Armut eitert durch dein Blut und sticht 
im Fleisch wie Rudel tausendfiifiger Gewiirme.” 


From such inhuman existence he bids the suppressed free themselves by 
active revolution. ““Gewalt erlést” are the last words of the poem “Friih 
5:30.”* But his political exhortations tend to have a strong eschatologi- 
cal flavor. In “Der Prophet in der Sonntagskneipe” (FB, Vk) the pro- 
letarians in their dank, reeking cellars, full of vice and disease, are called 
upon to arise and destroy the modern Babel. The rent breast of the earth 
is crying in agony; thieves and extortioners are boasting in blatant hybris. 
The time of Niniveh (now substituted for Babel) is fulfilled—‘Wann 
seid ihr Schnitter, dieses Reife wegzumihen?!”’ In “O braunes Herz der 
Erde” (Vk)" the poet elaborates the motif of the closing of the wounds 
of the earth, of salvation by return to the soil: 


Es werden Tage aufgehn iiber Halden, 
ruBenden Schorn, Schwungrad und Férderturm, 
die mit April und splitterndem Wolkensturm 
den Erzgrund ackern werden und bewalden. 


Der Vater Bauerntum wird wiederkommen. 
O braunes Herz der Erde, die laut ruft![.. . ] 


Zech’s prophecy takes on an ecstatically apocalyptic tone in the last part 
of “Die neue Bergpredigt” (FB, Md): 
O jiingster Tag, aus himmlischem Gedrihn gewittert, 


O Strahl, der feurig durch das Jorsche fahrt, 
O Schlag, der jah des Baales Babelturm zersplittert [. . . ] 


A great conflagration will leave a fertilized soil for the New World, in 
which no one will live (“siedeln,” with a distinctly agricultural flavor) 
burdened with the past. Once God’s blood flowed in vain, but the day 
will come when it will shoot, comet-like, through the hearts of men and 
stand, a threefold sun, over Canaan.”* In “Das ist die Stunde” (Md), 
finally, the poet leads humanity in prayer and prevails upon God to 
establish the New World. Significant, and to a considerable extent char- 
acteristic of expressionism altogether, is the combination of religious and 
idyllic imagery:7 

% “Stadt in Eisen,” quoted from the anthology Das proletarische Schicksal, ed. Hans 
Miihle (1929). 

7 Der feurige Busch (1919); henceforth: FB. 

7 Also in Zech’s Das schwarze Revier (Neue Ausgabe, 1922). 

78 Cf. also “Der Heiland der Armen” (esp. mm, end) and “Die Weissagungen Michas” 
(esp. m1), both in FB. 

7 Cf. also “Du bist noch so vertraumt!,” “Die Kanzel euch!” and “Frieden auf Erden” 
(all in FB), 
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[...] die Jungfrauen tragen wider I in Kriigen. 


Schallmeien [sic!] schallen lockend Zimbelschaum 
Und Engelscharen blau auf goldnem Grunde. 
Ich kii8 von Deinem Kleid den Saum 


und eine Taube schwebt und spricht: Das ist die Stunde! 


The second part of the poem takes up these last words of the first and 
proceeds to envisage the return, in the new, sinless world, from individua- 
tion to cosmic integration: reunion of man with man, with nature, with 
the source of being itself. Never again will a fall of mankind curse the 
earth. 

A similar combination of elements as in Zech we find—disregarding 
all considerations of poetic rank—in the young Franz Werfel (b. 1890). 
The young, not the very young—for in his first two lyrical volumes, Der 
Weltfreund (1911) and Wir Sind (1913), he is preoccupied with the time- 
less relations between Man, Cosmos and Godhead.*° Only in Einander 
(1915, partly written after the outbreak of the First World War) does 
there appear, besides a metaphysical sense of sin, a protest against the 
specific ills of the age.*' In “‘Revolutions-Aufruf” the poet, calling upon 
the “deluge of the soul” to engulf the world, ends with the fervent cry: 
“Renne renne renne gegen die alte, die elende Zeit!!”” Amidst laments 
over the cosmic principle of individuation and the selfish greed of man- 
kind in general we find the same Niniveh symbol, expressive of the 
doomed hybris of civilization, which we encountered in our discussion of 
Zech: 


Mégen Stadte aufwarts sich gestalten, 

Niniveh, ein Gottestrotz von Steinen! 

Ach es ist ein Fluch in unserm Wallen .. . 
(““Fremde sind wir auf der Erde Alle”’) 


More definitely our theme stands out in Werfel’s next volume, Der 
Gerichtstag (written mostly 1916/7). It cannot, to be sure, be acclaimed 
as one of his greatest productions. The poet’s early Weltfreund attitude 
has changed into a bitterness that is vented in tirades of execration, 
directed both against his own self and the world; there is much repetition, 
much unnecessary verbiage, little aesthetic restraint.* Werfel does not 
always succeed in giving form to the expression of his inner turmoil. Rep- 


* Cf. Schumann, “The Development of Werfel’s ‘Lebensgefiihl as Reflected in his 
Poetry,” The Germanic Review, v1 (1931), and “Enumerative Style and its Significance 
in Whitman, Rilke, Werfel,” Modern Language Quarterly, 111 (1942). 

* Cf. “Der Krieg,” “Die Wortemacher des Krieges.” 

® The poet included only a selection from the Gerichtstag poems in his collected Ge- 
dichte. 
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resentative of such rant is “Die Vermaledeiung der Erde,” which begins 
with the words: 


Ich rotte dich aus meinem Himmel aus! 
Sei das Erbrechen meiner Engel, sei 
Das Eiterkorn in meinen Harmonien! 


Through two score lines the frantic anathema continues. Mechanization 
is here regarded as the fulfilment rather than as the cause of the curse: 


Blih’ wie ein Bahnhofsgarten, grau verraucht! 
Und klein im Kreischen des Maschinen-Schreis 
Erstick’ dein Schrei, der an mein Ohr nicht haucht! 


At the end a New World, reconciled to God, is suggested in rather ob- 
scure terms. 

Poetically much more forceful is the vision in the poem“ Geistige 
Freude:” 


Es ist in einer unbekannten Friihe, 

Da letzter Stern anwichst zu riesigem Schein. 
Gewaltige Eos kommt. Das Werk der Miihe, 
Kasernen und Fabriken krachen ein. 


Burning with divine fire, the temples rise into the sky “with bellowing 
domes”; men stand with arms outstretched, like crosses; the graves 
belch forth their dead. This is pure transcendental eschatology; no fur- 
ther form of earthly existence is indicated: 


Nach Nord, Siid, Ost und West vier Tuben beben. 
Auf allem Munde kniet das Eine Wort. 

Gott selber wirft von seinem Gnadenort 

Sich uns gehiillt in Strahlenstaat ans Leben. 


On the other hand a return to primitivism, not unlike that of Rilke’s 
Stundenbuch, appears at the end of “Der reine Mensch:” 


Wieder erwachst du in VerheiSung! 
VerheiSung: 

Da& dereinst jeder seinen Acker bestellt, 

Daf ein Meister des Abendgedankens sein wird, 
Wer am Morgen ein Meister des Pflugs ist. 


Georg Trakl’s (b. 1887) entire poetry is pervaded by a haunting sense 
of the ominous.” “Verfall,” “Untergang,” “Verwesung,” “Tod” (to- 
gether with the corresponding verbs) are ever-recurrent features of his 
vocabulary. While in his peculiarly allusive and elusive style he never 


In the following al] quotations are from Trakl’s posthumously published Dichtungen 
(n.d.). 
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gives a detailed picture of an imminent destruction of civilization, sugges- 
tions of such are frequent. Thus he speaks of the city “‘wo kalt und bése 
ein verwesend Geschlecht wohnt” (“Der Abend”), of white, ghost-like 
birds fluttering up “‘iiber stiirzenden Staidten von Stahl” (‘‘Der Schlaf’’). 
Or again we read: 


Ihr grofen Stadte Ihr sterbenden Vélker! 

steinern aufgebaut Bleiche Woge 

in der Ebene! [.. . | zerschellend am Strande der Nacht, 
Gewaltig angstet fallende Sterne. 

schaurige Abendrite (“Abendland,”’ 3) 

im Sturmgewolk. 


“Abendlandisches Lied” gives a romanticized picture of bygone times: 
shepherds, crusaders, monks—ages of innocence, fulness, piety, inward 
peace. In the light of this context we must interpret the following lines 
towards the end: 


O, die bittere Stunde des Untergangs, 
Da wir ein steinernes Antlitz in schwarzen Wassern beschaun.™ 


Finally also the end of the poem “Im Osten” should be mentioned: 


Dornige Wildnis umgiirtet die Stadt. 
Von blutenden Stufen jagt der Mond 
Die erschrockenen Frauen. 

Wilde Wélfe brachen durchs Tor. 


This stanza is preceded, without any explicit connection and in the 
asyndetic manner typical of Trakl, by two others dealing with the battle 
and the slain; it seems to suggest the doom of civilization resulting from 
the carnage.* 


Among the lyricists of German expressionism Johannes R. Becher™ 
(b. 1891) is one of the most radical and also the most prolific. He keeps 


“T take “steinernes Antlitz” to refer to the city; Trak] uses “‘steinern” as a standing 
attribute with “Stadt.” 

% Only passing mention shall be made at this juncture of Hanns Johst (b. 1890), who 
in his early days was to be found on the periphery of the expressionistic movement. His 
Rolandslieder (1919) are violently anti-urban and anti-industrial. Addressing himself pri- 
marily to the national community, he bids his fellow-countrymen destroy the “Hauser- 
pest,” bids them return to the earth, to the woods and fields, to brotherhood with the ani- 
mals and all nature. He is hortatory rather than visionary. 

In this discussion all quotations from poems contained in Das neue Gedicht (1918; 
symbol: DnG) will follow the text of that volume. According to an introductory statement 
its six books represent selections from six originally independent publications: Verfall und 
Triumph (1912-14; VuT), Paan gegen die Zeit (1912-18; PgdZ), An Europa (1913-16; 
AE), Verbriiderung (1915-16; Vb), Die Schlacht (1917), Gedichte fiir ein Volk (1917; GfeV). 
Actually I have not been able to verify that Die Schlacht ever appeared separately. 
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his language at white heat, he twists and shatters grammatical structure, 
he indulges in violent imagery, especially of a loathsome and obscene 
type, being the main representative of that style which Kurt Pinthus has 
aptly termed “fakalisches Barock.” Becher is above all a facile radical- 
izer and exploiter of the various ideas and motifs of the movement; in 
this réle consistency is the least of his concerns. 

In one respect, to be sure, he is true to himself: in his strident, indeed 
pathological, resentment against the world into which he is born. But 
this revolutionary extremism takes on now an irrational, religious, apoc- 
alyptic coloring, now a rational, Marxian, progressivistic one*’—until 
in the end he definitely aligns himself with the Third International and 
sings paeans to the industrialization of Russia, to which country he 
emigrates. 

Also regarding the two prominent symbols of modern civilization, city 
and factory, he takes an ambivalent stand. Moreover, he tends to present 
divergent attitudes in close juxtaposition, frequently rationalizing the 
discrepancy by means of epithets such as “old” and “new,” or the like. 
That is to say: though the existing city be a place of horror and doomed 
to destruction, that of the new order shall be a paradise for mankind. 
Thus we have the poem “Erwachen der Stidte” (AZ) in two parts: 
“Erwachen der Stadt der Qual’—“Erwachen der Neuen Stadt.” Or, in 
“An die Freude” (DnG, AE), we find the following passages: 


Unterwaschen schwankst du von den Meeren 
Bluts, wie Berge um dich stehend: 

Alte Stadt [...] 

Tiirme brechen auf die Platze nieder. 


Nah ertént die Knospe heiliger Stadte. 
Fahnen winken ihr die Spharen zu. 


Shortly after ““Verbriiderung” (DnG, Vb) has hailed the future factories 
as “white cathedrals,” we read in “Die Neue Welt,” I (ibid.), but with 
actual reference to the “old world’’: 


Hah—-: dort anblahen prustend sich Fabriken, 
Bestien fett im wiitigen Alarm.** 


87 Mixtures are not infrequent. Thus in “Gruf des deutschen Dichters an die Russische 
Féderative Sowjet-Republik” (KdM) we find the lines: “Das heilige Reich. Das Paradies. 
Die freie / Erhobenheit an Gottes einzig Herz.” 

88 Cf. also the “Kotstadte” of the first part of “Anrufung” (DnG) with the “Gliick- 
stidte” of the second; furthermore, “Beschwérung” (DnG, AE): “Da singet die Stadt wie 
gute Schalmei / (... einst Klaggeheul: rollend und diister . . . )."—Regarding the mil- 
lennial city cf. also “An Europa,” I (DnG, AE—“Europas Volker wollen flieBen, flieBen, / 
Zu gréBten Stadten”) and “An Zola” (DnG, Vb, Vk—“Um dich gruppieren sich die Neuen 
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Characteristic is also Becher’s landscape of the ““New World:” 


Die Neue Welt 
(—eine solche: die alte, die mystische, die Welt der Qual austilgend—) 
Zeichne ich[.. . ] 
Eine besonnte, eine auferst gegliederte, eine geschliffene 
Landschaft schwebt mir vor, 
Eine Insel gliickseliger Menschheit. 
(“Eingang,” DnG, AE=“Vorbereitung,” Md-Vk, p. 10) 


The island is Becher’s standing symbol for idyllic retreat, while the metal- 
lic precision of the picture clearly suggests an affirmation of technologi- 
cal civilization.®* 

We must conclude that there can hardly exist in this author a basic 
resentment against the machine age as such. Where eschatological or 
primitivistic elements occur, they would seem simply to express his fer- 
vent hatred of the existing order as such and in all its aspects. 

Apocalyptic motifs are prominent in the first major volume of Becher’s 
to which the term “expressionistic” is applicable, Verfall und Triumph.” 
Here, in “Berlin” (alsc in DnG, Md), the same city is execrated that we 
just found ecstatically eulogized (cf. note 88 above). The Day of Judg- 
ment is at hand: 


O Stadt der Schmerzen in Verzweiflung diisterer Zeit! 
Wann griinen auf die toten Baume mit Geklinge? 

Wann steigt ihr Hiigel an in weiSer Schleier Kleid? 
Eisflichen, wann entfaltet ihr der Silber Schwinge? [. . . ] 


Einst kommen wird der Tag! . . . Die himmlischen Legionen, 
Sie wimmeln aus der Wolken Ritze mit Geschmetter. 

Es schlagen zu mit Knall der Hauser Sargebretter. 
ZerschmeiGen euch. Es hallelujen Explosionen [.. . ] 


Likewise ‘(Der Wald” (Vu7T, DnG, Md) has an eschatological flavor: 


Ich bin der Wald . . . Aufprasseln euere Lander 
In meines letzten Brandes blutigem Hdllenschein. 


Stidte [...] Um dich Fabriken klares Friihme£-Schmettern”). In “Berlin! Berlin!” 
(AE, Vk) even the existing metropolis is ecstatically eulogized: 

Zementene Rose [.. . ] 

Du goldenen Siidens langerweinte Braut! 

Zerhackter Kindheit Traum. Katholische Legende. 

Am Abgrundweg du freie Morgenwende. 

8? Cf. also “Der Sozialist” (DnG): “Gesittigt in der samtenen Wiege der neuen Utopia- 
landschaft [sollst du] dich breiten, langst erschaut: geschlifiene Ebenen aus einem prizisen 
Blau, Griin und Rot, zylindrische Berge dariiber gestellt, glatte Azure unendlich.” 

* Shortly before this publication we find poems (Die Gnade eines Frishlings, 1912) which 
remind, in their inane harmlessness, of Caesar Flaischlen. 
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Es knicken um der eisigen Berge Rander. 
Gell springt der Meere fliissiges Gestein.™ 


In “Lokomotiven” (PgdZ) the vision of destruction concentrates on one 
specific symbol of the machine age, while the cycle “Die Kothdélle” 
(ibid.) shows Becher’s coprolaliac tendencies running riot, so that a mad 
apocalypse of loathsomeness results.” Such “fiaikalisches Barock”’ also 
appears in “An Gott” (GfeV, DnG), but with a sudden transition to the 
millennial (as against the cataclysmic) theme; there is a combination of 
religious and idyllic elements similar to that which we found in Zech: 


Gestirn-Azure® flattern 

Psalmende Kreaturen 

Dir, dir verbiindet. 

O, sieh—: Engel-Antlitz glanzt, winkende Sonnfrucht, 
rings aus dem Fels-Wald. 

Hirten beweben Paradies-Flur. 

Ja, ob Bergen, iiber Tal 

Schweben Licht-Menschen blank. 


Abgetan der Stadte unseligen Baus. [sic/]™ 
Gewitter Wirrnis. Gift-Odems. Huren-Nests. 
Gebrechlichen Kérper-Werks.— 


A similar combination of obscene execrations with vague paradisaical 
visions characterizes “An Deutschland” (KdM); typical is especially 
the emphasis on the regained brotherhood between man and beast, a 
motif that occurs over and over again, sometimes in grotesque forms:® 


*t The motif of the destruction of civilization by the forest also occurs in Armin T. Weg- 
ner (b. 1886), who similarly wavers between ecstatic glorification and condemnation of the 
city. His conception is considerably less strained when he envisages a slow, stifling expansion 
of the woods: 

Die Steine zernagt ihr mit kauendem Wurzelmund. 
Zu euren FiiSen zerfallen Assur und Babylon, 
Und zirpend von Hochmut und Habgier verstummt 
der Menschen eifernder Grillenchor. 
(“Zu den erdgefalteten Bergen schreit ich hinan,” v in Die StraLe mit den tausend Zielen, 
1924). 

% Cf. also “Traum von Babel” (GfeV). 

% An ever-recurrent color motif of Becher’s (cf. note 89 above). 

* Cf. also (likewise in GfeV) “Dem Schauspieler” (“Der Staidte Héllwerk klirrt— 
Triumph—zusammen. / Und Berge rollend auf, gespitztester Wucht”) and “Der Dichter” 
(“Zerschwirrt ihr Stadte frevelhaften Baus’’). 

% E.g., in “Anrufung,” 0 (DnG) ; “Auf Promenaden strémend Tier-Kapellen.” The motif 
can, of course, be traced back to the earliest beginnings of chiliastic literature; cf. Isaiah 11, 
6 ff. and 65, 25. 
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Tat erstehe: Traum vom Paradiese! 

Stadt zerwiihlt im brennenden Abend schwimmt. 
Bruder, reich der Wange rosene Wiese. 
Uberstrahlt von Augen See-Zwilling. 

Menschen miéchten mit den Tieren weiden. 
Blumen schwingen bunt in Adern auf. 

Fliigel sich aus Schulterbergen breiten. 

Um die Stirne spielt der Fliisse Lauf. 


The relatively most clearly specified expression of a return to a primi- 
tivistic social order—with a characteristic medley of religious, idyllic and 
revolutionary elements—we find in “Eroica” (Md): 


Einst werden Manner iiber der Erde sein 
Ausfiillend ihre Fernen und Breiten [.. . ] 

Der Herrlichen Pfad befiederten Schwane [. . . ] 
Ewiges Friihjahr sien Poren der Hand [... ] 
Manner der Jagd um die Mitte der Erde. 

Nackt und verkohlt hinter heiligem Pflug. 

Um ihre Hiitten rauschen die Biiffel. 
Tanzerinnen schwebend neben dem Mahl [.. . ] 
Manner der Rache! Dolch in Tyrannen, 

. .. Zwischen Messern bliiht ihre Brust. 


It is revealing for the qualitative difference between Becher and Werfel— 
once named in one breath as the joint lyrical protagonists of expression- 
ism—to compare this passage with the end of “Der reine Mensch”’ (cf. 
p. 1158 above). 

Brief mention should finally be made of the fact that the short collec- 
tion Der Gestorbene (1921) abounds in apocalyptic motifs; but they pre- 
sent themselves as fanciful arabesques, rather than as symbols expressive 
of any definite ideological trend—as a matter of fact, no continuity of 
thought whatever is apparent in this welter of illogicality.— 

Becher’s eventual adoption of orthodox communism was already men- 
tioned. From that point on his pen is completely guided by Marxian 
doctrine and party discipline, and hence no longer at liberty to indulge in 
condemnations of industrialization. On the contrary, he glories in its 
progress. At least as far as the Soviet Union is concerned; as soon, to be 
sure, as the infiltration of mechanization into the colonies of capitalistic 
countries is concerned, his indignation and primitivistic enthusiasm know 
no bounds.” 

Amazing is the stylistic change that is now effected by the subordina- 
tion of this chaotic personality to the demand that poetic diction be a 


* Cf. “Grofes Fressen” in Die hungrige Stadt (1928). 
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means of communication, indeed of ideological propaganda.’ Becher 
ends up with a complete disavowal of the “absinth-incited ecstasies” of 
his past;** he attributes his ability to write simply and intelligibly to a 
personal meeting with Maxim Gorki, but above all to the study of Marx 
and Lenin.” 


Was war ich, ohne da mich die Partei 

In ihre Zucht genommen, ihre strenge?! 
Ein wilder SpieBer, der mit Wutgeschrei 
Sich selbst zerfetzt, und dabei eine Menge 


Von Alkohol vertilgt. Vielleicht, es sei 

Euch zugestanden, dichtete ich Klainge 

Voll iippiger Pracht, wie eine Schlemmerei, 

Und sang voll Schwermut Welten-Unterginge [. . . ] 
(“Die Partei,” in Der Mann der alles glaubte, 1935) 


Such rejected cataclysmic songs are replaced by hymns glorying in 
chiliastic reality. Here and now the time is fulfilled,!°° here and now is 
the Eternal Spring which Hélderlin (!) foresaw.'" If he now writes a 
poem entitled “Jiingstes Gericht,”!” it is a vision of the downfall of Hit- 
lerism as a prelude to the spreading of the Marxian millennium to Ger- 
many. With the victory of the masses mankind has at last, freed from 
transcendental illusions, come into its own: 


Allmacht, Allwissenheit—was alles sie 

Vormals zuschrieben iiberirdischen Machten, 

Sie nahmen kiihn davon Besitz, der Himmel 

Der Gétter ward erobert, und die Statuen, 

Von Schénheit zeugend, wurden iibertroffen 

Von dem Geschlecht, das michtig sich sein Reich 

Gegriindet hat, das heiSt: Das Reich des Menschen. 
(“Das Holzhaus,” xxv, in Der Gliicksucher.)'™ 


%” Propagandistic in purpose are especially the three verse pamphlets Es wird Zeit, 
Deutscher Totentanz 1933 and An die Wand zu kleben (all published in Moscow, 1933). 

8 “Museum Paris” in Deutschland (1934); cf. also ‘“Reichsgericht und Messegelinde” 
(ibid.). 

9 “Tch sage ganz offen . . . ” in Deutscher Totentanz 1933. Incidentally, the rebound from 
chaotic formlessness is so strong that in Der Gliicksucher und die sieben Lasten (1938) 
classical metres, and even alexandrines, appear. 

100 “Tas Gastmahl der fiinftausend,” in Der Glicksucher. 

101 “Tyas Holzhaus,” xx (ibid.). 

102 In Der Mann der alles glaubte. Noteworthy in this poem is the reappearance of the 
familiar contrast between the doomed “city of the rich” and the redeemed city of the new 
order.—Apocalyptic imagery also occurs in “An meine Zeit” (¢bid.). 

108 Cf, also (in the same volume) “Uber dem Eingang der UdSSR,” 11, where the tech- 
nological aspects of the millennium are especially emphasized. 
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The hatred of the existing order which we encountered in Becher’s ex- 
pressionistic period appears intensified to complete nihilism in Albert 
Ehrenstein (b. 1886). He revels in blasphemy, he despairs of man (“Er 
ist wie Schleim, gespuckt auf eine Schiene’’),'™ he despises himself. Even 
sex, though constantly present with much scurrilous obscenity, provides 
no successful escape for this extremist of decadence. 

If Ehrenstein condemns the modern age, such anathema is only part 
of his universal contempt for all that is. Frenziedly he calls—in this re- 
spect comparable to Otten—for the destruction of city and machine; 
his accusation that man has forgotten the forest, to be sure, sounds 
strange from the lips of one so utterly removed from everything natural: 


Ich rufe Weh! iiber die Stadt, 

Ich rufe Weh! iiber das Wesen, 
Das um Asche und Papier 

Den Wald vergessen hat! [. . . }#* 


Ich beschwér euch, zerstampfet die Stadt, 
Zertriimmert die Stadte, 

Ich beschwor euch, zerstért die Maschine: 

Ich beschwor euch, zerstéret den Staat! (‘‘Wien’’) 


Europe is killing itself in internecine destruction.'” God Himself has been 
murdered by modern mankind, a race of iron ants, 


Die auf ewig blutenden Gleisen 
Nichtig, vernichtend nichtswirts reisen. 
(“Gottes Tod”) 


The only vision that can really satisfy Ehrenstein’s nihilistic cravings is 
the complete return of this planet to non-existence: 


In den Tagen der Zukunft, 
Rein von Menschenameisen, stiirzest du einst, 
Oder es schluckt dich, Erde, die Sonne. (‘“Ende’’)!°” 


Also Gottfried Benn (b. 1886) is characterized by absolute pessimism; 
in contrast to Ehrenstein, he is on the whole less subjectively clamorous, 
more speculative in temperament. He is a physician, and in his first pe- 
riod he execrates the senselessness, the vileness of existence in clinical 
poems of unsurpassable loathsomeness of content, but also of a certain 


1% “Tch bin des Lebens und des Todes miide” (Md). Our quotations follow Ehrenstein’s 
collection Mein Lied (1931). 

1 Cf. also “Der Waldesalte” (KdM). 

108 Cf. “Der Kriegsgott” (Md, Vk) “Stimme iiber Barbaropa” (Md, KdM), “Das ster- 
bende Europa.” 

107 Cf. also “Der Erléser,” with the same motif of obliteration of the world by filth that 
we encountered at the end of Winckler’s Irrgarten Gottes. 
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cynical force. Later he tends to plaints in magically suggestive, mourn- 
fully musical cadences. 

Biological elements are prominent in his thinking, but Darwinian 
evolution appears with a negative value;!%* he abominates the higher 
differentiation of life which has brought with it the curse of conscious- 
ness: “Das Gehirn ist ein Irrweg.’® In nihilistic despair, and at the 
same time mystic nostalgia, he yearns for the insensate darkness of proto- 
plasmic existence: 


O daf wir unsere Ururahnen waren. 
Ein Kliimpchen Schleim in einem warmen Moor [.. . ] 


Schon ein Libellenkopf, ein Méwenfliigel 
wire zu weit und litte schon zu sehr. (“Gesinge,” 1, Md) 


If we recall that Klages in his radical denunciation of historical develop- 
ment found his wish-image in the anarchism of primordial matriarchal 
society, we see the intensification of primitivistic pessimism within two 
decades—indeed, in terms of age-groups, less (1872: 1886)—in that even 
biological development in its entirety is now negated. 

In accordance with this ne plus ultra we find throughout Benn’s poetry 
a constant undertone of cataclysmic foreboding, indeed longing. Mostly 
it is intangible, elusive; only occasionally does it crystallize into concrete 
definiteness in a word or two amidst a welter of logically disjointed motifs 
whose very incoherence indicates the breakdown of ordered rationality, 
the return to chaos: 


Nacht. Von Himmel zu Meeren 
hungernd. Dernier cri 

alles Letzten und Leeren, 
sinnlos Kategorie. 

Dammer. Aus Unbekannten 
Wolken, Fliige des Lichts— 


alles Korybanten, 

Apotheosen des Nichts [. . . | 

hopp, ihr schiitteren Fratzen, 

immer noch Stern und Licht, 

bis euch die Bauche platzen 

in das Jiingste Gericht [. . .] (““Nacht’’) 


Even the common objects of every-day reality are tainted with doom: 


die Wande fallen, Tische und Stiihle 

sind alle voll von Wesen, krank 

nach Blutung, lechzendem Gewiihle 

und einem nahen Untergang. (“‘Curettage”’) 


The heirs of our world will be “lemures,” as Benn expresses himself with 
characteristic obscurity, ghostly spirits of death: 


108 Cf. “Der Arzt,” 2: “Die Krone der Schépfung, das Schwein, der Mensch.” All our 
quotations follow the Gesammelte Gedichte of 1927. 

109 “Fleisch.” Cf. also “Untergrundbahn” (Vk), where Benn refers to himself as “ein 
armer Hirnhund” und “Ikarus,” 1 (“ein hirnzerfressenes Aas’’). 
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Totenvégel schrein will auch Zermalmung 
und die Totenuhren bis in das Gliederlos, 
pochen, bald wird es sein bis in die Leere, 


tief in den Schépfungsscho£ 
daimmernder Meere. 


Was sich noch halt und steht (“Palau”)" 


In contrast to the abusive stridency of Ehrenstein, to the turbid in- 
definiteness of Benn, Georg Heym (b. 1887) stands out as one of the 
great creators of myths in modern times. He never carries the cataclysmic 
theme quite explicitly to the absolute end. Destruction is partial rather 
than universal; but his nightmares of horror ard decay, of fate striking 
here and engulfing there, convey a haunting mood of eschatological ex- 
pectation. It centers about the symbol of the metropolis, sweet to the 
senses yet accursed." The poet speaks of dying, of withering cities;'* 
he sees them as the habitat of all forces of foulness, tortue and despair. 

Heym’s four greatest mythical pictures are “Der Gott der Stadt,” 
“Die Daimonen der Stadte,” “Umbra Vitae” and “Der Krieg.’’"* In the 
first, the God of the City sits on a block of houses, black winds about his 
forehead, his belly shining in the evening sun; the big cities kneel around 
him, like blue incense the smoke from their factories rises to his nostrils, 
storm lowers in his eyebrows. And now, with fearful suddenness, he 
strikes: 


Nacht und Lemuren ... 


Er streckt ins Dunkel seine Fleischerfaust. 
Er schiittelt sie. Ein Meer von Feuer jagt 
Durch eine StraSe. Und der Glutqualm braust 
Und frift sie auf, bis spat der Morgen tagt.™ 


Be it noted that a city is destroyed, not all cities; at the same time this 
obviously suggests a gradual, fitful process of universal annihilation. 

In “Die Damonen der Stidte”’ the cities sing ‘‘a great dirge.” Horror 
stalks through their streets, haunts their houses. At the end the demons 
grow to gigantic size; their horns pierce the heavens; earthquakes “‘thun- 


0 For the “lemures” cf. also “Das spate Ich” and “Dunkler—, ” for the ocean as the 
symbol of the non-differentiation into which all being is ultimately resorbed, “‘Gesinge,” 2 
(Md) and “Untergrundbahn” (Vk). Similarly to the poems here discussed also “Prolog 
1920,” “Schadelstatten” and “Qui sait” hover on the verge between implicit suggestion and 
explicit prognostication. 

11 Cf. “Verfluchung der Stadte,” v. In the following all quotations will follow the 
Dichtungen (1922), published ten years after Heym’s early death in 1912. 

12 Cf. “Die Nebelstadte,” “Heroische Landschaft.” 

13 All contained in Md, the last three also in Vk. 

1% The ruthless speed of destruction is expressed by the short sentences in combination 
with the double enjambement which prevents a breathing pause at the end of the second 
and third lines. 
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der through the cities’ womb.”—“‘Umbra Vitae” shows men gazing at 
threatening comets, ships slowly decaying in motionless seas, trees that 
remain leafless throughout the seasons. Hordes of suicides “springen, dafi 
sie sterben, und in Eile’’; the living feel a leaden weight upon their eye- 
lids. 

Finally, the great poem “Der Krieg,” written in visionary anticipa- 
tion,5 abounds in eschatological elements: 


Aufgestanden ist er, welcher lange schlief, 
Aufgestanden unten aus Gewilben tief. 

In der Dammrung steht er, gro und unbekannt, 
Und den Mond zerdriickt er in der schwarzen Hand. 


In den Abendlarm der Stadte fallt es weit, 
Frost und Schatten einer fremden Dunkelheit. 
Und der Markte runder Wirbel stockt zu Eis. 
Es wird still. Sie sehn sich um. Und keiner weif. 


And now the War God begins his danse macabre on the mountain peaks. 
Countless corpses lie amidst the reeds under the pinions of the “white 
birds of death.” Fire engulfs forest upon forest, and the God stirs it to 
ever higher flames: 


Eine groBe Stadt versank in gelbem Rauch, 
Warf sich lautlos in des Abgrunds Bauch. 

Aber riesig iiber gliihnden Triimmern steht, 

Der in wilde Himmel dreimal seine Fackel dreht 


115 Cf. also the second, shorter poem of the same title (Dichtungen, p. 195) and “‘Nach der 
Schlacht.” The expectation of a World War and the eschatological mood here stem from 
the same mal de siécle. Helmut Greulich (Georg Heym=Germanische Studien 108, 1931) 
quotes from the poet’s diary (p. 35/6): “Es ist immer das gleiche, so langweilig, lang- 
weilig [...] Sei es nur, daS man einen Krieg beginne, er kann ungerecht sein, dieser 
Frieden ist so faul, Slig und schmierig wie eine Leimpolitur auf alten Mébeln.” In his force- 
ful poem “Der Aufbruch” (Md, Vk) also Ernst Stadler (b. 1883) anticipates war as a re- 
lease, while J. R. Becher develops the theme with a characteristically neurotic and decadent 
note: 

Die Welt wird zu enge. Die Stadte langweilig [.. . ] 

Wir stéhnen verkommend in kalkfeuchter Bude, 

Da uns der Zusammenbruch rette und lab! [.. . ] 

Wir horchen auf wilder Trompetdonner Sti£e 

Und wiinschten herbei einen grofSen Weltkrieg [ . . . ] 

Die Nerven gepeitschet! Die Welt wird zu enge. 

(“Beengung,” in DnG VuT) 

Such passages are significant in view of the revolutionary pacifism later adopted by almost 
all members of the expressionistic movement. 
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Uber sturmzerfetzter Wolken Widerschein, 

In des toten Dunkels kalten Wiistenein, 

Da& er mit dem Brande weit die Nacht verdorr, 
Pech und Feuer triufet unten auf Gomorrh."6 


In Heym’s poetry the pathos of a direct social-revolutionary appeal, 
generally so prominent among the expressionists, is conspicuous by its 
absence. There is no rhetoric; everything has become stark, sensuous 
image. But how much more violent, visionary is this imagery, how much 
more desperate the mood, than in Rilke’s Stundenbuch, the third part of 
which antedates Heym’s death by only nine years."” 

A friend of Heym’s was Jacob van Hoddis (b. 1884). His poetry, col- 
lected under the significant title Weltende (1918), is likewise preoccupied 
with the city, of whose ‘evil wind” he speaks."* In the poem from which 
the volume derives its name we find, in contrast to Heym, not so much 
grotesque horror as the grotesque pure and simple: 


Dem Biirger fliegt vom spitzen Kopf der Hut, 
In allen Liiften hallt es wie Geschrei. 
Dachdecker stiirzen ab und gehn entzwei. 

Und an den Kiisten—liest man—steigt die Flut. 


Der Sturm ist da, die wilden Meere hupfen 

An Land, um dicke Dimme zu zerdriicken. 

Die meisten Menschen haben einen Schnupfen. 
Die Eisenbahnen fallen von den Briicken. (Md)"® 


Finally, Alfred Lichtenstein (b. 1889) belongs to this category. In the 
strident shrillness of his nihilism he is, though personally less exhibition- 
istic, comparable to Ehrenstein. Like the latter he indulges in wishes for 
the total annihilation of existence: 

War doch ein Wind. . . zerrif mit Eisenklauen 
Die sanfte Welt. Das wiirde mich ergetzen. 
War doch ein Sturm. . . der mii&t den schénen blauen 


Ewigen Himmel tausendfach zerfetzen. 
(“Sommerfrische,” Md) 


And this general destruction is coming; he senses in the very physical 


U6 Finally also the following poems should at least be mentioned: “Die Meerstidte” 
(deserted cities), “Die Stadt” (approaching doom), “Die Stadte im Walde” (suggestion of 
both motifs). 117 The generational span between Rilke and Heym is twelve years. 

18 “Die Stadt” (also in Md). More ambiguous is “Tristitia ante... .” (ibid.): “Ich 
hasse fast die helle Brunst der Stidte.” 

9 For scattered eschatological motifs cf. also “Indianisch Lied.” 
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atmosphere “Entsetzen und nahes Ende.’’° But horror may come with- 
out much ado,” and universal doom with ludicrous buffoonery. For in 
contrast to Ehrenstein’s pedantic despair Lichtenstein has a certain grim 
sense of humor, and this—as in the case of van Hoddis—expresses itself 
in the form of apocalyptic burlesque: 


Einmal kommt—ich habe Zeichen— Polternd fallen Pferdestille. 
Sterbesturm aus fernem Norden— Keine Fliege kann sich retten. 
Uberall stinkt es nach Leichen. Schine homosexuelle 

Es beginnt das groBe Morden. Manner kullern aus den Betten. 
Finster wird der Himmelsklumpen, Rissig werden Hauserwinde. 
Sturmtod hebt die Klauentatzen, Fische faulen in dem Flusse. 
Niederstiirzen alle Lumpen. Alles nimmt ein ekles Ende. 
Mimen bersten. Madchen platzen. Kriachzend kippen Omnibusse. 


(“Prophezeiung,” Vk)'™ 


As we turn to the proletarian poets more or less coéval with the ex- 
pressionistic group, we find a similar variety of viewpoints regarding the 
machine age and its destiny. Alfens Petzold (b. 1882), pious, gentle and 
introspective, is, as far as I can see, the most consistent in displaying an 
anti-urban and anti-industrial attitude;!* of visionary or prognosticatory 
elements I am not aware.—Max Barthel (b. 1893), who, incidentally, 
shows a particular sensitivity to the beauty and grandeur of nature, 
reminds us of Schickele and Wolfenstein: the city of the existing order is 
pronounced anathema, that of the socially emancipated future is tri- 
umphantly hailed.!*—Such a divided attitude also characterizes Bruno 


120 “Unwetter,” in Lichtenstein’s collected Gedichte (1919). 

121 “Unglaublich friedlich naht das groSe Grauenhafte” (“Die Fahrt nach der Irrenan- 
stalt,” 11, ibid.). 122 Cf. also “Der Sturm” (likewise in Vk). 

13 Cf. “Die Fabriken,” “Die Teilnahmslosen,” ““Mietskasernen,” “An die Maschine,” 
all in Das proletarische Schicksal (cf. note 75 above; symbol henceforth: PS), and many 
other poems in Gesang von Morgen bis Mittag (1922), a cross-section through Petzold’s 
lyrical production. 

1% In Barthel’s collection Botschaft und Befehl (1926) we find unqualified condemnation of 
the city in “Lob auf die Landschaft” (also in PS), of mechanized progress in “Musik” and 
“Amerika”; on the other hand we encounter glorification of city and machine in “Der 
groZe Rhythmus” (PS), faith in an industrialized socialistic future in “Maschinen” and 
“Der groSe Hammer” (PS). A negative and a positive attitude may appear in one and the 
same poem. Thus in “Die grofe Stadt” (PS) the author execrates the mad heart-eating 
greed of the present city (“die den Verfall in den Gesichtern vieler Menschen hat”), yet 
presages the time when the masses will rise and transform it into 


die geliebte Stadt, 
Die aufersteht und Herz und Seele hat, 
Ein Weltherz, lichtvermessen und von Zukunft angeriihrt, 
Die in das Reich der Freiheit fihrt, 
Zum Lobgesang des Daseins, hin zum Tier und zur Natur [... ] 
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Schénlank (b. 1891),! and, already in a later age-group, Erich Grisar 
(b. 1898.)! 

In three proletarian authors we find the theme of a coming end of 
mechanized civilization: Engelke, Lersch and Bridger. 

Gerrit Engelke (b. 1890) was launched on his literary career by the 
“Werkleute auf Haus Nyland,” among whom Josef Winckler was a lead- 
ing figure. Like the latter, he too wavers between affirmation and con- 
demnation of the modern world, and more especially of its urban and in- 
dustrial manifestations, according to the momentary reactions of that 
sanguine and unanalytical vitalism which is his outstanding trait. In his 
Rhythmus des neuen Europa (published in 1921, three years after his 
death) criticism of city and factory and the desire for escape into nature 
are not lacking,!”” but the dominant note is, as the title implies, definitely 
one of exuberant enthusiasm over the dynamism of the age;!** also an 
ethical element is apparent: technology unites mankind.'”* 

We observe an interesting and significant development in the letters 
which Engelke, during the last months of his life, wrote from the battle- 
fields of France.’*° In April, 1917, we find the following significantly am- 
bivalent utterance, referring to the city: “Ich kann auf die Dauer ohne 
diese Wiiste nicht leben” (p. 274). Thirteen months later (May, 1918; 
p. 361) he speaks of himself as one “‘der das alte Europa am liebsten 
aufer Geruchweite haben miéchte.’’ Also his attitude towards the city 


specifically is now different: “Berlin! Steinwiiste—nein, ich muf schon 
etwas Griines haben.” (p. 369)—It is at this point that we encounter a 
poetic vision of destruction with a primitivistic note: in “Romanze in 
allen Regenbogenfarben” (p. 356) Engelke sees himself and his beloved 
one as having escaped to a South Sea island; and then, one day, there 


comes: 


[ ...] stéhnend, fern von fern, ein feines Rauschen von Getisen, 
Wird voller, kommt und kommt, allmachtig wie Trompeten-Ton— 





How this millennial synthesis of urban progressivism and idyllic primitivism might be 
achieved, is not specified. 

1% Compare “Frauen am Maitag” with “Das hohe Lied” and “Wir sind keine Hirten” 
(the first two in PS, the last in the anthology Um uns die Stadt, ed. Robert Seitz and Heinz 
Zucker, 1931). 

1% Compare, in PS, “Und immer wieder kommt der Tag,” “Die Fabrik,” “Vorstadt- 
wohnung,” “Aufschrei” (anti-industrial) with “Die neue Maschine” and “Und doch” (pro- 
industrial). 

127 Cf. “Mensch zu Mensch,” “Die Fabrik” (both in PS), furthermore “Ich will heraus 
aus dieser Stadt,” “‘Seele!” 

128 Cf. especially “Neuer Stolz des Weltmenschen” and “Weltgeist.” 

129 Cf. ‘Alles zu Allem.” 

1% Published by Jakob Kneip, the poet’s friend, in the volume Vermdchinis (1937). 
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Wellen wiihlen schwiarzer, Sturzschaumzacken drohn— 
Brausend Wehen biaumt sich jah empor— 

Ferne Siindflut rauscht Weltuntergangschor; 

Und aus dem Sturm hebt eine grofe Stimme an, sonor; 
—Einst—war—Europa— 


The implication is clear: as the War drags on, as it progressively reveals 
its catastrophic nature, Engelke turns from affirmation to negation of 
that civilization from whose competitive industrialism the conflict stems 
and whose technological stamp it bears more and more clearly. The 
change is reminiscent of Winckler’s pessimistic re-evaluation of the mod- 
ern age at about the same time. But Engelke was to be spared a complete 
breakdown of his optimistic philosophy—on October 13, 1918, he fell in 
action. 

Engelke’s friend Heinrich Lersch (b. 1889) in one of his earliest collec- 
tions (Deutschland, 1918) unreservedly professes his faith in the machine 
age: ‘‘Maschinen rauschen in heiligen Liedern, / Fabriken sind géttliche 
Kirchen der Kraft.” (p. 77) In the long autobiographical poem Mensch 
im Eisen,” published in 1925 and representative of the spiritual, political 
and socio-economic struggles of the post-war years, he then wrestles with 
the problems of industrial civilization earnestly and ceaselessly, yet with- 
out finding a real solution. He is torn between a numinous feeling for 
nature and an equally pronounced attachment to the forge—for he is a 
smith descended from a long line of smiths. Again and again throughout 
the book he would fain escape from the “‘Weltgrab der Stadte”’ into the 
clear light (p. 80), would break away from the “‘senseless machines from 
which the blood recoils to the innermost chamber of the heart” (p. 131). 
But inevitably the call of hammer, anvil and Diesel engine draws him 
back. 

Even as, returning from the War, he installs his equipment in the work- 
shop in which a new life is to begin, there arises before him a vision of a 
future mankind free from the despotism of the machine: 

Sie werden eines Tages, die mutigen Jungen, 


Gegen die Maschinen, die Motore, gegen uns 
Die alten Hammer erheben, die Herrschaft der Maschinen zu zerschlagen, 


11 Cf. Engelke’s letter to Kneip, written a few days before his death (Vermichtnis, p. 
300) : “Der in den letzten Jahrzehnten in allen Landern Europas riesenhaft aufgestandene 
Industrie-Materialismus stiirzt in blinder Tierheit gegenseitig aufeinander los und zer- 
triimmert sich selbst. Mége dieser Selbstmord vollkommen sein, damit der reinen Vernunft 
zum Siege verholfen werde und ein neues Leben der Menschheit auf den Ruinen Europas 
entstehe.” 1% Here quoted according to the reprint in Das dichterische Werk (n.d.). 
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Da die Seelen wieder frei. 

Sie werden wider die verfluchten Stadte berserkerisch toben, 
In Erdbebentaten zyklopisch hausen, 

Da der Mensch wieder frei ziehe auf der freien Welt! (p. 64) 


The “fathers,” the generations of blind faith in industrial progress, be- 
lieved they were forging ploughs and spades, wheels and axles, engines 
and bridges, locomotives and ships—and were not aware that under their 
hands everything turned into chains: ‘‘Alles Schmiedewerk ist Ketten! 
[. . .] Wir schmiedeten die Jugend, die Jungen, die Madchen mit unzer- 
reiSbaren Ketten in die Pesthéhlen der Betriebe.” (p. 120) 

And so Lersch longs to return to the earth, to till the soil (p. 128); but 
then he realizes his destiny: to stay and help his brethren break their 
fetters—a symbol which here seems to have more a social than an anti- 
mechanistic significance (p. 133/4). Finally, however, he does escape 
into nature, he feels once more in accord with its eternal laws, one with all 
being: 

Siehe, ich bin, wie ich im Anfang war! 

Nun kehrt in mich ein das Paradies. 

Die Zeit ist erfiillt! 

Zuriick kehren wir. Ins All, mit Baum und Tier [.. .] (p. 181) 


And now Lersch attempts a synthesis: once this cosmic consciousness is 
regained, once man is reintegrated with the Whole and has overcome the 
mammonism of individualistic, acquisitive, enslaving greed, the curse 
is taken from the industrial world and he can return to the workshop as 
a home (p. 193). The poet praises “Father Hammer,” begetter of towers, 
bridges, furnaces, he praises ‘“Mother Anvil,” praises iron, beloved above 
all matter; he hails ships and locomotives as ‘“‘starke Verbriiderer”’ of 
humanity (pp. 193-201). Rapturously he attributes the growth of fabu- 
lous cities, the conquest of the air, etc., to the endeavors of the proletari- 
at (p. 207). But immediately primitivism reappears in a passage whose 
anathemas, taken at face value, seem to be directed not only against 
man’s mammonistic exploitation of nature, but against the sterile hybris 
of his labors altogether, regardless of their individualistic or socialistic 
motivation: 


Siehe, in Scharen strémen die Menschen aller Klassen, 

Rassen und Zonen heraus aus ihren eigenen Werken! 

Heraus aus allen Grofstadten, Zivilisationen, Kulturen, Religionen. 
Was Tausendjahr heilig war, 
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Verlassen sie und kehren heim. 

Zur Mutter Natur, die sie geschindet mit all ihren Werken, 
Die sie verachtet, ausgebeutet, verwertet haben, 
Jahrtausende lang. 

Siehe, sie kehren alle zuriick aus der unfruchtbaren Wiiste ihrer Werke 
Und suchen neues Leben! 

Nun wichst ihnen des Todes Fluch 

Aus allem, das sie dir, Mutter, geraubt! 

Tod wiichst aus ihrem Geist, Tod aus ihren Maschinen; 
Tod wichst aus allen Dingen, 

Die dir, Mutter, nicht dienen! 


Alles wird untergehn, 

Nur das Miitterliche, 

Nur das Zeugende wird bestehn! [ - - - ] 
Mutter Unser: (pp. 207/8) 


The poem ends with a fervent paean to a mankind of love and brother- 
hood. Despite this fervor Lersch remains to the end—one hesitates to 
put it so harshly—intellectually vague. He fails to reach a clear-cut deci- 
sion as to what order, industrial or primitivistic, he fundamentally be- 
lieves in and hopes for.’ The emotional emphasis is impassioned in 
either direction. 

The second part of Das dichterische Werk consists of individual poems 
from various periods. Here again the basic contrast is evident; it is es- 
pecially marked in two pieces with similar titles, ‘‘Gesang von der Erlé- 
sung” and “Legende von der Erlésung.”’ 

The former begins by lamenting the age-old drudgery and misery of 
man, which science and industry of the twentieth century have failed to 
alleviate. But suddenly there appears over the grimy factories an aviator, 
rising ever higher into the sky, symbol of man’s mastery, of his victory 
over gravity and matter. But what is this but his victory over nature, 
over that “Mutter Unser” in humble submission to whom humanity, 
according to other utterances of t’.. poet, could alone find peace? 

Against this progressivistic attitude (vindication of man) we find prim- 
itivism (vindication of nature) in ““Legende von der Erlésung.” Here a 
boatman on the Rhine drifts by the furnaces of Duisburg-Ruhrort. About 
to pass beneath a bridge, he sees a great flame belching forth from a 
smokestack. When he emerges on the other side, everything is changed: 


13 T cannot agree with Theodor Jost (Mechanisierung des Lebens und moderne Lyrik 
[1934]= Mnemosyne, Arbeiten zur Erforschung von Sprache und Dichtung, Heft 16; cf. 
especially pp. 138 ff.) and Hans Eiserlo (Heinrich Lersch, ein Dichter des schaffenden V olkes 
[1938]; cf. espe “ally pp. 88, 106, 116 ff.). Both authors give Lersch credit for successfully 
resolving the discrepancy in an ultimate harmony. 
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Wiesen bliihten bunten Friihling! Auf der roten Sonnenscheibe, 
Zwischen Baumen, Schafen, Ziegen Kniete aufgereckt ein Mensch. 
Tanzten sonntagsbunte Kinder Farben, gliihende Korallen 

Einen alten deutschen Reigen. Leuchteten um Leib und Antlitz, 
Aber vor der Abendwolke, Und die Augen waren eines 

Die im Purpurglanz erbliihte, Bergmanns oder Jesu Christ. 


And this figure holds aloft in its left hand the great industrial city, while 
its right is still searching in the ground— 


Und er nahm mit spitzen Fingern 
Grad, als pfliickt’ er eine Blume, 
Von der Wiese hinter Hamborn 
Einen letzten Férderturm. 


As the sun approaches the horizon, the boatman sees the apparition drift- 
ing into it on a cloud. 

Also Karl Bréger (b. 1886) shifts his stand. Just as Lersch (and, for 
that matter, all the proletarian poets) he reveres the numinosity of na- 
ture. In his collection Flamme (1920) we find the dramatic poem “Der 
junge Baum,” where the central figure (designated in true expression- 
istic manner as “der Mensch’’) voices violently primitivistic sentiments 
and bids mankind destroy the hated city. What here appears in hortative 
form becomes an eschatological vision in the last poem of the volume: 
“Sturz der Fabriken.” Since it is one of the most forceful and clear-cut 
examples of its kind, it shall be quoted in its entirety: 


Seile von schwarzem Rauch sind aus ihren Essen geflogen. 
Michtige Fauste griffen sie auf und haben sie straff gezogen. 

In einer Wolke von Funken und Dampf, von Larm und gelber Glut 
haben sie zwischen Himmel und Erde schwebend geruht. 


Alle Seile zerrissen mit grellem Knall. 

Weit tobt der Himmel von ihrem wuchtigen Sturz und Fall. 
Erde teilt sich und weicht aus ihrem festen Grund. 

Tiefe steigt auf und éffnet den grauen Schlund. 


Gras wichst in Héfen und Moos auf Halle und Dach. 
Rost staubt in Wolken und rétet Kante und Fach. 

Stille zerdriickt die Raume in ihrem welken Arm. 

Firste und Mauern umhuscht ein dunkler Vogelschwarm. 


Langsam schluckt sie der Schlund, iiber eine Nacht 

sind die Fabriken der flachen Erde gleich gemacht. 

GriiSt der Mensch die Sonne und ihren jiingsten Tag, 

klingt in den Gru8 aus der Tiefe herauf ein letzter Hammerschlag. 


14 Significant is the title of one of his first collections, Soldaten der Erde (1918;cf. especially 
“Der Soldat an die Erde” and “Erdenfahrt’”’). 
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But Bréger too is a primitivist by mood rather than by conviction. 
He too shares—or, as post-war stabilization proceeds, comes to share— 
the wishful belief of so many contemporaries that mechanization of life 
and estrangement from nature are due to capitalistic industrialism rather 
than to industrialism and concomitant urbanism pure and simple. In 
Deutschland (1925) he bitterly berates the city for what it has done to 
man; violently he condemns it for its hybris, its insatiability: 


Schamlos in die befleckten Liifte 

Wolbt die Stadt den geblihten Bauch [.. . ] 
Tausend steinerne Finger héhnen 

Den Himmel und fordern den Blitz heraus[.. . ] 
Herz verrostet, Hirn verschimmelt, 

Raum schrumpft ein, Zeit ist enthimmelt. 

Stadt fri8t Natur 

Und kriimmt sich voll Gier 

Nach Heide, Wald, Weiher, Flur[...] (pp. 19/20) 


But instead of realizing that it is the inherent law of a machine civiliza- 
tion to mechanize, to expand and transform without limits, he attributes 
these ills to the “groSer Baal Kapital” (p. 33). Once this idol is felled, 
all will be different, and he greets the factory of the future: 


Walzen, Rader, Transmissionen Euch, Maschinen, Gru8 und Dank 
Drehen sinnvoll ihre Kreise, Fiir das fleiSige Bewegen! 
Summen eine neue Weise, Unsre eisernen Kollegen 

Singen einen hellen Ton. Seid ihr, stahlern stark und blank. 


(p. 37) 


Then men will be reunited (why? how?) with “cloud and forest, meadow 
and wind” (p. 38). 


In our study (which lays no claim to completeness) we have followed 
the theme of cultural eschatology through three periods of modern Ger- 
man poetry.’ In so doing, we have regarded literature primarily as an 
expression of the collective spirit of the age, stressing its documentary 
significance rather than artistic values; we have therefore not hesitated 
to place a great number of minor authors, indeed some trivial poetasters, 
side by side with figures of high genius. 

Naturalism has a profound faith in the emancipating power of science, 


4% An actual glorification of the creative ethos of industrial work (even without anti- 
capitalistic mental reservations) we have in such poems as “Lied der Arbeit” and “Legende 
vom Feuerofen” (PS). 

1% For the more recent developments of our problem see Schumann, “Motifs of Cultural 
Eschatology in Post-Expressionistic German Poetry,” Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unter- 
richt, xxiv (1942). 
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from which technology stems; hence it is not surprising that here doubts 
regarding mechanization and urbanization are relatively rare and hesi- 
tant; the stress is social, and apocalyptic imagery generally refers to an 
expected proletarian revolt against the specifically capitalistic form of 
industrialism. In Rilke and George, on the other hand, it is the material- 
ism of the modern world altogether that is under attack, much as the 
positive wish-images of the two great poets vary in accordance with their 
basically different temperaments and sets of values. In the expression- 
istic age-group, both bourgeois and proletarian, the social problem reap- 
pears, but, compared to naturalism, in combination with far more pro- 
nounced irrational, transcendental elements. The cultural optimists be- 
lieve that industrial society can be humanized and spiritualized, indeed 
regenerated in the sense of millennial brotherhood, once capitalistic ex- 
ploitation is eliminated. The pessimists in varying degrees desire, demand 
and foresee a downfall of the urban and mechanized world, with either a 
religious, transcendental reality taking its place, or a primitivistic one. 
Often the various attitudes stand side by side within one and the same 
author. Especially the proletarian poets waver between hope for the re- 
demption of the urban masses as such and hope for their redemption 
through a return to nature, to the elemental. Finally, there are the nihilists 
whose appetite for destruction can, in the extreme cases, be assuaged 
only by the resorption of the entire world into primordial formlessness. 

Noteworthy is, of course, the tremendous quantitative increase in 
eschatological visions as the first two decades of the twentieth century 
progressively reveal the precariousness of modern civilization. A connec- 
tion between the apocalyptic mood and the First World War is evident, 
both while the latter is still threatening and after it has become tragic 
reality; pessimism manifests itself even in personalities that otherwise 
philosophically and temperamentally tend in the opposite direction. It is 
the same soil in which Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes grew, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1918. Whether, or to what degree, this 
book specifically and directly influenced some of the authors discussed 
above, it is impossible to determine. Nor is it necessary; it is sufficient 
to state that such cultural pessimism was generally “‘in the air.’”*’ 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 

Brown University 

137 In closing, mention should be made of Friedrich Falk’s thorough study Die religidse 
Symbolik der deutschen Arbeiterdichtung der Gegenwart (1930), which came to my attention 


after the completion of this paper. On pp. 134-161 the author analyzes eschatological mo- 
tifs, but without reference to our specific problem of “cultural eschatology.” 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, tvu, 593, and Lvim1, 867.) 


The Executive Council met in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N. Y., on September 18-19, 1943, in three sessions: 2:30-5:30 P.m., 
8:00-10:00 p.m., and 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. There were present 
throughout the sessions all five officers and Professors Blankenagel, 
Holmes, Gauss, Wade, and Baugh, constituting a quorum. The following 
were present as alternates: Professors Odell Shepard (for Foerster), 
E. H. Wright (for L. B. Wright), Marjorie Nicolson (for Hard), H. G. 
Doyle (for Parmenter), O. J. Campbell (for Aron). Professor Orie W. 
Long and the Managing Trustees were present on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 18. 

The Council reviewed in detail the finances and current activities of 
the Association, after which it discussed various problems and policies 
connected with the post-war period. The following actions were taken: 


1. Annual Meeting. The 1943 Annual Meeting was cancelled (see 
PMLA, tVv1, 1379). 

The sense of the Council was that the Association cannot undertake 
any responsibility for local meetings, but wishes to leave free to members 
the opportunity to organize them where local conditions are favorable. 


Reports of any received in January will be recorded in the Supplement 
(see PMLA, tvu, 1383). 


2. Ballot. The Secretary was instructed, as in 1942, that mailed ballots 
shall constitute an election, and was directed to mail with the ballot the 
nominations for the President and first and second Vice Presidents of 
1944. 


3. Budget. The Treasurer’s Budget for 1944 was referred to the Ad- 
visory Committee with power. 


4. Committee on Photographic Reproductions. 


a. From its funds the Treasurer was authorized to expend not more 
than $200 annually to promote the servicing of its rotographs and films 
in the Library of Congress. 

b. Plans for a catalogue of the Library of Congress microfilms from 
Britain secured by the American Council of Learned Societies were re- 
ferred to the Advisory Committee with power. 


5. Commission on Trends in Education. 


a. The Council resolved: That the training and certification of modern 
foreign language teachers is a vital concern of the Modern Language 
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Association of America, and that the Executive Council hereby instructs 
the Commission on Trends in Education to make a study and formulate 
a report on this and related matters. 

b. A motion to formulate professional standards of qualification for 
such teachers, similar to those formulated by such organizations as the 
American Chemical Society, was referred to the Commission for report. 

c. Professor Doyle was instructed to continue as our representative 
on the Liaison Committee for post-war education, and to ascertain 
whether a second representative may be appointed. 

d. The President was invited to appoint a committee to investigate 
the possibilities of closer relations with the study of other languages and 
literatures, such as Arabic, contiguous to our major fields. 


6. PMLA. 


a. The joint subscription arrangement with American Literature was 
extended to include the years 1944, 1945, and 1946. 

b. The Secretary was instructed to reprint in the Supplement of 1943 
the statement of our officers on the importance of modern language study 
in the present wartime situation (see Education for Victory, April 15, 
1943, page 30). 


No date for the next meeting of the Council was appointed, nor was an 
item for one included in the provisional Budget for 1944. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 











REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED 28 DEC. 1930; REVISED 21 JAN., 27 APRIL 1936, AND 10 JAN. 1938 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues as late as October 1 their ensuing copies 
of PMLA will not be mailed to them and they shall be dropped from the 
List of Members. They may resume membership on payment of dues and 
a reinstatement fee of one dollar. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the Dis- 
cussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or for the 
Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by synopses (not 
to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of the 
Program Committee: papers for the Departmental Sections or Discussion 
Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group concerned 
as announced in the Proceedings and end pages of PMLA. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable, as pro- 
grams are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether presented at an Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial 
Committee. No paper shall be accepted which has not been approved by the 
Editorial Committee and a consultant with special competence in the field 
of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author’s 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints in covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications in 
the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied to contributors 
gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that notice is 
given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of these extra 
reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual charges made by the 
printers. 

Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 


Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research 
Activities, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 








